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DISTRICT  OF  OHIO,  TO  WIT: 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  in  the 
3'car  or  our  Lord,  one  thousajid  eight  hundred  and  twenly-ieteo,  and  in  the 
firtf-Becand  jear  of  the  Indepeudeace  of  the  United  State?  of  America,  Tim- 
OTRI  Flint  of  «aid  Diatrict,  batb  deponted  in.thia  office  the  title  of  h  book, 
the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author  and  proprietor  in  the  worda  and  Ggnrcs 
following,  to  wit: 

"  A  condensed  Geography  and  History  of  tht  Wattm  Statti,  or  tJu 
Mitiuiippi  Valley,  by  TtuoTHv  Flint,  author  of  ^^ RfcolUctiom  o/tke 
latt  ten  yean  in  the  Miaiiiiif^  FalUy"  "  Salve  Magna  Partrn,"  in  two 

In  confomuty  to  the  Act  of"the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  encoum|:ement  of  learning,  b;  secaring  the  copies  of 
mapi,  charts  and  books,  to  the  antbors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the 
■  times  therein  mentioned,"  and  alro  of  the  net,  entitled,  "  An  act  supplementfiry 
t(>  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning;,  bj  securing  the  co- 
pies of  mapg,  charts  and  books  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  du- 
ring the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefit  thereofto  the  art? 
of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

Jlteit,  WM.  KEY  BOND, 
Ckrk  of  tfic  DUlritt  of  (Mip 
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TENNESSEE. 


Medial  length, 400  miles;  medial  breadth,  120.  Be- 
tween 35**  and  36^  36',  N.  latitude,  and  4^  30'  and  13" 
20'  W.  longitude.  Bounded  East  by  North  Carolina. — 
South  by  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  West  by  the 
river  Mississippi.  It  was  originally  included  in  the  state 
of  North  CaroHna,  from  which  it  was  separated,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  as  an  independent  state,  in  1796. 

Face  of  the  country.  In  this  respect  this  state  is,  prob- 
ably, more  diversified  than  any  other  in  the  western  coun- 
try. The  Cumberland  mountains  range  through  it  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  dividing  it  into  two  distinct  sections,  called 
East  and  West  Tennessee.  In  East  Tennessee,  the  Al- 
leghanies  branch  out  into  ^a  great  many  ridges.  Among 
these  the  most  lofty  are  ^^tnij^berlai^d  and  Laurel  ridge. — 
Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  Bati^  and  Unaka  are  different  peaks 
of  a  continued  chaia  '  Welliiig's  and  Copper  ridge,,  and 
Clinch,  Powell's  and  Bay!i&'njkbuntains  are  at  the  north- 
east of  the  state.  It  is  sin^lar  that  all  these  mountains 
have  a  dip  towards  the  west,  apparently  surpassing  that  of 
their  eastern  declivity.  Mountains  and  hills  occupy  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  state.    There  can  be  nothing 


4  TENNESSEE* 

of  grand  and  imposing  in  scenery,  nothing  striking  and 
picturesque  in  cascades  and  precipitous  sides  of  mountains^ 
covered  with  wood ;  nothing  romanticand  delightful  in  deep 
and  sheltered  valleys,  through  which  wind  still  and  clear 
streams,  which  is  not  found  in  this  stata  Even  the  sum- 
mits of  some  of  the  mountains  exhibit  plateaiis  of  consider- 
able extent,  which  admit  of  good  roads,  and  are  cultivated 
and  inhabited.  The  mountains  and  hills  subside,  as  they 
approach  the  (%io  and  Mississippi  On  the  valleys  of  the  ' 
small  creeks  and  streams  are  many  pleasant  plantations^ 
in  situations  beautiful^  and  yet  so  lonely,  that  they  seem 
lost  among  the  mountains.  These  valleys  are  rich,  beyond 
any  of  the  same  description  elsewhere  in  the  western 
country^  The  alluvions  of  the  great  streams  of  Tennessee 
.and  Cumberland  differ  little  from  those  of  the  other  great 
streams  of  the  West»  As  great  a  proportion  of  the  cultiva- 
ble land  in  Tennessee  is  first  rate,  as  in  any  other  of  the 
western  states.  The  soil  in  East  Tennessee  has  uncom- 
mon proportions  of  dissolved  lime,  and  nitrate  of  lime 
mixed  with  it,  which  gives  it  an  uncommon  share  of  fertile 
ity.  The  descending  strata  in  West  Tennessee  appear  to 
be  arranged  in  the  following  order:  first,  loamy  soil,  or 
mixtures  of  clay  and  sand ;  next,  yellow  clay ;  thirdly,  a 
mixture  of  red  sand  and  red  clay ;  and  lastly,  a  sand,  as 
white,  as  is  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  state  are  immense  banks  of  oyster  shells, 
of  a  size,  that  in  some  instances,  the  half  weighed  two 
pounds.  They  are  found  on  high  table  grounds,  far  team 
the  Mississippi,  or  any  watercourse,  and  at  a  still  greater 
distance  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Earths,  Fossils  and  Salts.  Beautiful  white,  grey  and 
red  marbles  are  jR>und  in  this  state.  Inexhaustible  quar- 
ries of  gypsum,  of  the  finest  quality,  abound  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, in  positions  favorable  to  be  transported  by  the  boat- 


able  waters  of  the  Holston.  Burr  millstones  are  quarried 
from  some  of  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Beautiful  spe* 
cimens  of  rock  chrystals  are  sometimes  discovered.  One 
or  two  mines  of  lead  have  been  worked ;  and  iron  ore 
is  no  where  mere  abundant  Salt  springs  abound  in  the 
country ;  though  few  of  diem  are  of  a  strength,  to  justify  their 
being  worked.  Nitrous  earth  is  very  abundant ;  and  any 
quantity,  required  in  the  arts,  might  be  made  from  the  earth 
of  the  soli  petre  attes. 

These  caves  themselves  are  among  the  most  astonishing 
Curiosities  in  the  country.  One  of  them  was  descended, 
not  long  since,  it  was  judged,  four  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface ;  and  on  the  smooth  lime  stone  at  the  bottom 
was  found  a  stream  of  pure  water,  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill. 
A  cave,  on  an  elevated  peak  of  Cumberland  mountain,  has 
a  perpendicular  descent,  the  bottom  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  sounded.  Caves,  in  comparison  with  which,  the  one 
so  celebrated  at  Antiparos  is  but  a  slight  excavation,  are 
common  in  this  region  of  subterranean  wonders.  I'he  cir- 
cumstance of  their  frequency  prevents  their  being  explo- 
red. Were  there  fewer  in  number,  we  might,  probably, 
amuse  our  readers  with  accurate  descriptions  of  the  no- 
blest caves  in  the  world.  As  it  is,  little  more  of  them  iU 
known,  than  that  ihey  abound  with  nitrous  earth ;  that  they 
spring  up  with  vaulted  roofs,  or  run  along  for  miles,  in  re- 
gular oblong  excavations.  A  cave,  which  may  be  descend- 
ed some  hundred  feet^  and  traced  a  mile  in  length  is  scarce- 
ly pointed  out  to  the  traveller,  as  an  object  worthy  of  par- 
ticular nodca  Some  of  them  have  been  traced  ten  miles 
in  extent ;  and  taking  into  the  account  their  parallel  cham- 
bers, and  lateral  windings,  much  farther. 

Climate  and  Productions.  The  climate  of  this  medi- 
al region,  between  the  northern  and  southern  extremities 
of  the  country,  is  delightful.  Tennessee  has  a  much 
milder  temperature,  than  Kentucky ;  and  in  West  T^ww^- 


see  great  quantities  of  cotton  are  raised ;  a^d  tlie  growing 
of  that  article  is  the  staple  of  agriculture.      Snows,  how- 
ever, of  some  depth  are  frequent  in  the  winter.     But  the 
summers,    especially   in    the    more    elevated   regions, 
are  mild;  and  have  not  the  sustained  ardors  of  the  same 
season  in  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Apples,  pears,  and  plums« 
which  are  properly  northern  fruits,  are  raised  in  great 
perfection.    The  season  of  planting  for  maize,  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  state,  is  early  in  April.    In  elevated  and 
&vorable  positions,  it  is  believed,  that  no  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  healthier.    In  the  low  valleys,  where  stagnant 
waters  abound,  and  on  the  alluvions  of  the  great  rivers^ 
the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects  here,  as  else- 
where. 
Almost  all  the  forest  trees  of  the  western  country  are 
*  found  within  the  limits  of  this  state.      The  laurel  tribes 
are  not  common.     Juniper,  Red  cedar,  and  Savine  are 
seen  on  the  numberless  summits  and  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains.    Cotton,  indigo,  com,  whiskey,  hogs,  horses,  cattle^ 
flour,  gun  powder,  salt  petre,  poultry,  bacon,  lard,  butter, 
apples,  pork,  coarse  linen,  some  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and 
various  other  articles  constitute  the  loading  of  boats,  that 
come  down  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee ;  and  these 
articles  are  produced  in  great  abundance.     Cotton,  of  a 
certain  quality,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tennessee  cotton, 
in  all  places,  where  American  commerce  has  reached. — 
We  have  no  doubt,  that  in  sheltered  situations  figs  might 
be  raised  in  perfection,  and  in  the  open  air.    The  present 
outlets  of  the  commerce  of  the  state  are  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  rivers.    As  we  have  remarked  of  Tennes- 
see valley  in  Alabama,  the  contiguous  divisions  of  this 
state  are  so  much  nearer  the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Ala- 
bama, that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  enlightened  and 
enterprising  people  will  before  long,  make  canals,  which 


shall  connect  die  waters  of  the  Tennessee  with  those  of 
the  Alabama  and  Mobile ;  and  thus  shorten  the  very  cir- 
cuitous present  communications  of  this  state  with  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  to  one  third  of  their  present  distance. 

Rivers.  We  have  alreadv  described  the  Tennessee, 
and  its  principal  branches,  under  the  head  of  Alabama. — 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat,  that  it  rises  in  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  traverses  East  Tennessee,  and  almost  the  whole 
northern  limit  of  Alabama,  entersTennessee,  and  crosses  al- 
most the  whole  width  of  it  into  Kentucky,  and  thence  emp- 
ties into  the  Ohio.  Its  wholecourse,  from  its  fountains  to  that 
river,  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg  to  its 
mouth, being,  by  its  meanders, nearly  1,200 miles.  Itis  by &r 
the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ohio ;  and  it  is  a  question,  if  it  do 
not  contribute  as  much  water,  as  the  main  river.  It  is  sua- 
ceptible  of  boat  navigation  for  at  least  a  thousand  miles. 
It  enters  the  Ohio  thirteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  fifty-seven  above  that  of  the  Ohio.  liB 
head  branches  in  East  Tennessee  are  Holston,  Nola- 
chucky,  French  Broad,  Tellico,  Richland,  Clinch,  619 
Emery,  and  Hiwassee  rivers.  In  its  whole  progress,  it  is 
continually  receiving  rivers,  that  have  longer  or  shorter 
courses  among  the  mountains.  The  principal  of  these  are 
Powell's,  Sequalchee,  Elk  and  Duck  rivers. 

The  Cumberland  rises  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  in 
the  south-east  part  of  Kentucky,  through  which  it  has  a 
course  of  nearly  200  miles.  It  has  a  circuit  in  Tennessee 
of  250  miles ;  and  joins  the  Ohio  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 
Its  principal  branches,  in  this  state  are  Obed's  river,  Ca- 
rey's Fork,  Stone's,  Harpeth,  and  Red  rivers.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  most  of  the  tributaries  of  this  and  Tennes- 
see rivers  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  are  too  shallow  for 
boat  navigation,  except  in  the  time  of  floods.  Occasional 
freshets  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  which  flat  boats 
can  be  floated  down  to  the  main  river,  to  await  the  sta^e  of 
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water,  when  that,  al^Q,  shall  he  navigable  to  New  Orleans^ 
We  have  already  mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Mid* 
aissippi,  the  streiams,  which  enter  that  river  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state.  They  are  Obian,  Forked  Deer» 
Big  Hatchee  and  Wolf  rivers.  The^  rivers  form  impor- 
tant boatable  communications  from  the  interior  of  that  largt 
and  fine  district  of  country,  ^the  Jacb:son  purchase,^  with 
the  Mississippi,  It  would  form  but  a  barren  catalogue  of 
barbarous  words,  to  give  the  njsunes  of  all  the  rivers,  large 
80)4  small,  that  water  this  st^te.  No  part  of  the  western 
country  is  better  watered.  It  is  a  country  of  hills  and  moun- 
Ivns,  and  mountain  streams,  and  li^utiiid  valleys. 
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AgricuUure^  Produce  and  Manvfaelures.  Taking 
4he  whole  produce  of  the  state  hi  one  view,  cotton  is  the 
staple  article  of  growth.  But  the  soil  and  chmate  rear  all 
the  products  of  Kentucky,  in  ample  abundance ;  and  as 
neither  in  the  staple  of  the  cotton,  or  its  amount,  can  they 
compete  with  the  more  southern  states,  and  taking  into 
view  the  great  depression  of  the  price  of  that  article,  it  is 
hoped,  that  the  hardy  and  intelligent  farmers  of  this  great 
stale  will  turn  their  attention  to  some  other  articles  of  cul- 
tivation, particularly  the  silk  mulberry,  the  vine,  and  the 
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raising  of  bees,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  state 
seem  to  be  admirably  fitted.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  spelts^ 
oats,  Indian  corn,  all  the  fi'uits  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  oranges  and  figs,  grow  luxuriantly  hera 
In  East  Tennessee,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  raising 
cattle  and  horses,  which  are  driven  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Atlantic  country  for  safe.  In  1820,  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  agriculture  was  109,919;  and  in  manu- 
&ctures  7,860.  The  amount  of  articles  manufactured  was 
estimated  at  between  four  and  five  millions  of  dollars. — 

*iThe  principal  articles  were  iron,  hemp,  cotton  and  cor- 
dage. The  exports  have  hitherto  been  by  the  way  of  New 
Orleans.  Some  of  the  articles  of  the  growth  of  this  state 
are  sent  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  recently  some 
have  been  wagoned  across  the  ridges  to  the  waters  of  the 
Alabama,  and  have  found  their  way  to  the  gulf  by  Mobile. 
Nearly  one  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  conducting 
the  commerce  of  the  state. 

Chipf  Towns.    Murfreesborough  is  the  political  me- 
jfitropolis  of  the  state.    It  is  situated  on  Stone's  river,  thir- 
ty-two mifes  south-east  from  Nashville ;  it  contains  about 
fourteen  hundred  inhabitants ;  is  central  to  the  two  great 

.divisions  of  the  state,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  delightful  and 
thriving  country. 

*  Nashville  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  state,  and  by 
fer  the  largest  town  in  it.  It  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  Cumberland,  adjacent  to  high  and 
fine  bluflk  Steam  boats  can  ordinarily  ascend  to  this 
place,  as  long  as  they  can  descend  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  to  that  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  place,  that  will 
he  often  visited,  as  a  resort  for  the  people  of  the  lower 
country,  during  the  sultry  months.  Scarcely  any  town  in 
he  western  country  has  recently  advanced  with  more  rapid 
strides.    It  has  a  number  of  handsome  private  mansions^ 
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and  respectable  public  buildings.  The  several  objects  of 
pursuit  are  followed  here  with  industry  and  spirit.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  college,  which  has  a  respectable  chymical  and 
philosophical  apparatus  and  library,  and  a  rising  reputa- 
tion. It  is  estimated  to  contain  at  present,  rising  of  six 
thousand  inhabitants;  and  is^  after  New  Orleans,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Pittsburg,  the  next  largest  town  in  the  western 
country. 

Knoxvflle,  the  chief  town  of  East  Tennessee,  is  situated 
on  Holston  river,  four  miles  below  its  junction  with  French 
Broad.    It  is  supposed  to  contain  3,000  inhabitants ;  has 
considerable  manufactures,  a  respectable    seniinary  of 
learning,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  place. 

The  following  are  considerable  viUages,  containing  from 
500  to  1,500  inhabitants.  Blountsville,  Rogersville,  and 
Rutledge  on  Holston  river.  Tazewell,  G  rantsborougli  and 
Kingston,  on  Clinch  river;  Jonesborough,  Greenville, 
Newport,  Dandridge,  Sevierville  on  French  Broad  and 
its  waters ;  Marysville,  Washington,  Pikeville,  Madison, 
Winchester,  Fayetteville^  Pulaski,  Shelbyville,  Colunibiay 
Vernon  and  Reynoldsburg  on  the  Teiuiessee  and  its  wa- 
ters. Montgomery,  Monroe,  Sparta,  Carthage,  Gallatin, 
Lebanon,  M'Minnville,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Haysborough, 
Charlotte,  Springfield,  Clarksville  on  the  Cumberland  and 
its  waters. 

Memphis,  nearly  on  the  line  between  this  state  and  Mis-^ 
sissippi,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  occupies  the  site  of 
fort  Pickering.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  noblest  blufls  of  the 
Mississippi,  proudly  elevated  above  that  river,  and  its 
fine  opposite  bottoms.  A  beautiful  rolling  country  sur- 
rounds it  in  the  rear.  A  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Chickasaws  resides  near  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  vil- 
lage used  to  be  chiefly  of  mixed  blood.  Since  it  has  ta- 
ken such  an  imposing  name,  the  town  )ias  made  consider* 
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able  progress,  and  from  its  intermediate  position  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  country,  and  from  its  being  the 
point  of  general  traverse  from  Tennessee  to  the  vast  re- 
gions on  the  Arkansas,  Washita  and  Red  river,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  it  will  ultimately  become  a  considerable 
place.  It  is  one  of  the  places  on  the  Mississippi,  which 
passing  steam  boats  generally  honor  with  the  discharge 
of  their  cannon,  as  they- ascend  the  river  by  it. 

Natural  Curiosities.  This  would  easily  swell  to  a  co- 
pious article.  We  have  already  touched  on  the  singular 
Gojpiiguration  of  the  lime  stone  substrata  of  this  country, 
mm  which  it  results  that  there  are  numberless  extensive 
cavities  in  the  earth.  Some  have  supposed,  that  these  hol- 
lows are  extended  under  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of 
die  country.  Springs  and  even  considerable  streams  of 
W]^ter  flow  in  them,  and  have  subterraneous  courses.  Caves 
have  been  explored  at  great  depths  for  an  extent  of  ten 
miles.  They  abound  in  singular  chambers,  prodigious 
vaulted  apartments,  and  many  of  them,  when  faintly  illu- 
minated with  the  torches  of  the  visitants,  have  a  gloomy 
grandeur,  which  no  description  could  reach.  The  bones 
of  animals,  and  in  some  instances  human  skeletons  have 
been  found  in  them.  The  earth  of  these  caves  is  general- 
%  impregnated  strongly  with  nitrate  of  lime,  from  which 
any  quantity  of  gun-powder  might  be  made. 

On  some  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  mountains^,  called 
the  enchanted  mountains,  are  marked  in  the  solid  lime 
stone  footsteps  of  men,  horses,  and  other  animals,  as  fresh, 
as  though  recently  made,  and  as  distinct,  as  though  im- 
pressed upon  clay  mortar.  The  tracks  often  indicate,  that 
the  feet,  which  made  them,  had  slidden,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  descending  declivities  in  soft  clay.  They  are  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  class  with  the  impress  of  two  human 
feet  found  in  a  block  of  solid  lime  stone,  quarried  on  the 
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mai^in  oT  the  Mississippi.    The  manner  in  which  they 
were  produced  is  utterly  inexplicable^ 

Tennessee  is  abundant  in  petri&ctions  and  organic  re- 
mains.   Near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  are  three 
trees  entirely  petrified.    One  is  a  cypress,  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter.    The  other  is  a  sycamore  and  the  third  is  a  hick- 
ory.   They  were  brought  to  light  by  the  faUing  in  of  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tennessee.    A  aest  of  eggs  of  the  wild 
turkey  were  dug  up  in  a  state  of  petrifaction.    Prodigious, 
claws,  teeth,  and  other  bones  of  animals  are  found  near 
the  salines.    A  tooth  was  recently  in  the  possession  of  Jer* 
emiah  Brown,  Esq^  which  judge  Play  wood  affirms,  meas- 
ured a  number  of  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  insertion  of  the 
jaw  was  eight  inches  broad.    At  a  sulphur  spring,  twelve 
miles  from  Reynoldsburg,  was  found  a  tusk  of  such  enor- 
mous dimensions,  as  that  it  is  supposed  to  weigh  from  one- 
to  two  hundred  pounds.     It  is  shining,  yellow,  and  perfect- 
ly retains  the  original  conformatioa    Near  it  were  found 
other  bones, supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  huge  animal.  It 
is  calculated  fromtheappearanceandsizeofthe  bones,  that 
the  animal,  when  living,  must  have  been  twenty  feet  higb^ 
Logs  and  coal,  both  pit  and  charcoal  are  often  dug  up  in 
this  state,  at  depths  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  below  the 
sur&ce.     Jugs,  vases,  and  idols  of  moulded  clay  have 
been  found  in  so  many  places,  as  hardly  to  be  deemed  ca- 
riosities.   Walls  of  faced  stone,,  and  even  walled  wells 
have  been  found  in  so  many  places,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  such  depths,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  cf 
tfaeir  having  been  done  by  the  whites  of  the  present  day, 
or  the  past  generation.    In  this  state  as  well  as  in  Missou- 
ri, burying  grounds  have  been  found,  where  the  skeletons 
seem  all  to  have  been  [Hgmies.    Even  the  graves  in  which 
die  bodies  were  deposited,  are  seldom  nK>re  than  two  foet^ 
» two  feet  and  a  half  in  length.    To  obviate  the  objection^. 


that  these  are  all  bodies  of  children,  it  is  affirmed  that 
these  skulls  are  found  to  possess  the  denies  sapientue^ 
and  must  have  belonged  to  persons  of  mature  age. 

There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  cascades  in  Tennes- 
see.   One  of  the  most  striking  is  that,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  'falling  waHer?    The  cascade  is  eight  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Caney  fork,  and  nearly  fifty  miles 
from  Carthage.    For  s<ft)e  distance  above,  the  river  is  a 
continual  cataract,  having  fallen,  in  a  little  distance,  150 
feet.    The  *  fall,'  or  perpendicular  leap,  is  200  feet,  or  as 
some   measure  it,  150  feet    The  width  of  the  sheet  is 
eighty  feet,  and  the  noise  is  deafening.    Taylor's  creek 
fall  is  somewhat  greater  than  this.    It  is  differently  estima- 
ted from  200  to  250  feet     The  descent  to  the  foot  of  the 
rock  is  difficult  and  dangerous ;  but  the  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  richly  compensates  the  hazard.    The  spectator 
finds  himself  almost  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  sky,  by 
an  overhanging  cliff,  between  300  and  400  feet  high. — 
The  stream  before  him,  falling  from  the  last  rock  in  sheets 
of  foam,  almost  deafens  him  with  the  noise.     A  considera- 
ble breeze  is  created  by  the  &11;  and  the  mist  is  driven 
from  the  felling  spray,  like  raia    Twenty  yards  below  this, 
ijSS  ^he  south  side,  is  the  most  beautiful  cascade,  of  whicli 
the  imagination  can  conceive.     A  creek,  six  or  eight  feet 
wide,  falls  from  the  summit  of  an  overhanging  rock,  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  300  feet    The  water,  in  its  descent,  is 
divided  into  a  thousand  little  streams,  which  are  often 
driven  by  the  wind,  in  showers  of  rain,  for  a  number  of 
yards  distance. 

Much  discussion  has  ensued,  and  much  useless  learn- 
ing been  thrown  away,  touching  some  silver  and  copper 
coins,  found  some  years  since,  at  a  little  distance  below  the 
sur&ce,  near  Fayetteville,  in  this  state.  One  of  the  silver 
coins  purports  to  be  of  Antoninus  and  the  other  of  Com- 
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modus.  The  earth  under  which  the  copper  coins  were 
found,  was  covered  with  trees,  which  could  not  be  less 
than  400  years  old.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  such 
coins  were  found ;  and  there  seems  some  difficulty,  in  sup- 
posing them  to  have  been  deposited,  merely  to  play  upon 
the  credulity  of  some  virtuoso.  But,  as  such  deceptions 
have  been  known  to  be  practiced,  in  some  instances,  we 
offer  it  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  their  be- 
ing found  there. 

The  paintings,  that  are  found  on  some  high,  and  appa- 
rently inaccessible  rocks,  in  this  state,  have  been  mention- 
ed as  curiosities,  ever  since  it  has  been  visited  by  white 
men.  The  figures  are  of  the  sun,  moon,  animals  and  ser- 
pents ;  and  are  out  of  question  die  work  of  former  races 
of  men.  The  colors  are  presented  as  fresh  as  though  re- 
cently done,  and  the  delineations  in  some  instances  are  viv- 
id and  ingenious. 

A  curious  appearance,  so  common  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  as  no  longer  to  strike  them  with  wonder,  is  the 
immensely  deep  channels,  in  which  many  of  the  streams 
of  this  country  run.  Descending  many  of  them,  that  are 
large  enough  to  be  boatable,  the  astonished  voyager  looks 
up,  and  sees  himself  borne  along  a  river  running  at  the 
base  of  perpendicular  lime  stonewalls,  sometimes  thre^ 
«r  four  hundred  feet  high.  The  view  is  still  more  grand 
and  surprising,  when  the  spectator  looks  down  from 
above;  and  sees  the  dark  waters  rolling  at  such  prodigious 
depths  below  him,  in  a  regular  excavation,  that  seems  to 
have  been  hewn  from  the  solid  lime  stoiie,  on  purpose  to 
•receive  the  river. 

ConstUution.  This  has  no  essential  difterence  of  fea- 
ture from  that  of  the  other  western  states.  In  the  legisla- 
ture the  number  of  representatives  bears  a  given  propor- 
tion t#  the  nuwbor  of  tuxiiblQ  uihabitants,  and  the  number 
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of  senators  must  never  be  more  than  one  half,  or  less  dian 
one  third  of  the  number  of  representatives.  To  be  eligi«» 
ble,  as  members  of  eitlier  house,  the  person  must  ttave  re«- 
gided  three  yeans  in  the  stale,  and  one  in  the  county;  and 
be  possessed  of  200  acres  of  land.  The  governor  is  elec- 
ted for  two  years ;  and  is  eligible  six  years  out  of  eight 
He  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  must  have  resided 
in  the  state  four  years,  and  must  possess  500  acres  of  land^ 
to  be  eligible  to  that  office.  The  judiciary  is  divided  in- 
to courts  of  law  and  equity.  The  legislature  appoints  the 
judges,  to  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour.  Alt 
free  men  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who  have  resided 
in  the  county  six  months  preceding  die  election,  possess 
the  elective  firanchise. 

Sdiools.  There  are  three  institutions  in  the  state, 
which  bear  the  name  oi  colleges;  one  at  Na.«diville;  one 
M  Knoxville,  and  one  at  Marysville.  The  Cumberland 
firesbyterians  are  making  great  efibrts  to  rear  a  theological 
institution,  in  which  to  train  young  men  for  their  worship. 
The  college  at  Nashville  has  been  amply  endowed,  and 
"Under  a  learned  president,  gives  promise  of  yielding  ample 
aid  to  the  literature  of  the  state.  Academies  and  common 
Mftiools  are  increasing,  and  die  people  seelh  to  be  awaken- 
ng  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  to  the  pi-es* 
^rvation  of  our  republican  institutions. 

JSistory.  As  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  of  the  western  states,  it  seems  right,  that  we 
should  enter  with  something  more  of  particularity  into  the 
events  of  its  first  settlement  and  progress.  She  has  already 
swarmed  her  tens  of  thousands  of  emigrants  into  the 
newer  states  and  territories ;  and  especially  into  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  Although  in  fact  but  of  yesterday  herself,  she 
claims  precedence  among  these  younger  members  of  the 
confederacy,  as  a  common  mother.    The  territorial  limits 
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between  this  slate  and  Virginia  were  settled  by  commis- 
sioners from  each  state  in  1803.  Disputes  existed  between 
this  state  and  Kentucky,  respecting  the  extent  of  the  state 
line,  which  were  happily  adjusted  in  1820,  when  her  hm- 
its  were  fixed,  as  they  are  given  at  the  head  of  our  account 
of  this  state. 

In  1730,  this  fine  country  was  all  a  vast  forest  From 
various  causes  it  liad  been  long  deserted  by  the  Indians ; 
and  in  the  fertile  bottoms  and  grassy  barrens,  game  left  to 
increase  unmolested,  had  become  abundant  To  hunt  in 
this  unoccupied  and  beautifiil  country  had  become  a  lucra- 
tive business.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  were  drawn  here 
to  pursue  this  object  The  ancient  maps  of  the  western 
country  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  situation  of  places  at 
the  time  that  France  claimed  the  whole  country  south  of 
Canada,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. French  forts  are  represented  on  tliese  maps,  as 
standing,  one  at  the  moudi  of  the  Kentucky  river ;  one  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio;  another  on  the  north  side  o£ 
the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash ;  one  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi ;  one  at  the  Chicka- 
saw bluf& ;  one  on  the  east  bank  o£  Red  river ;  and  one  at 
the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa,  called  AIim^ 
bama,  after  the  name  of  the  river.  On  the  head  waters  oi 
the  Tombeckbee,  they  had,  also,  a  fort  called  ThauUmse 
Five  leagues  up  the  Tennessee  they  had  another.  One, 
situatedat  the  mouth  of  the  Kenhawa,  was  called  Shawnee. 
One,  not  a  great  way  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  was 
called  Creoe  Coeur;  one,  halfway  up  the  Illinois  is  mark- 
ed by  the  name  French  Fort,  and  one  on  the  north-west- 
ern extremity  of  lake  Michigan.  This  was  part  of  that 
famous  plan  of  posts,  and  connected  lines  of  defences  by 
which  it  was  the  French  policy  to  hold  this  vast  and  fertile 
country  in  subjection.    In  1755,  the  Cherokees,  at  that 
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time  a  powerful  tribes  were  in  alliance  \^ith  tlie  French^ 
and  of  course  hostile  to  the  Enghsb.  In  1756,  a  treaty 
was  made,  both  with  them  and  the  Catawbas,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  we  should  build  a  fort  in  thecountry  of  each  tribe ; 
and  the  motive  alleged  was,  that  they  were  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  women  and  children,  when  they  were  absent 
on  their  expeditions.  With  this  view  fort  Loudon  was  built 
for  them,  in  1757.  A  garrison  was  placed  in  this  fort;  and  the 
Indians  offered  bounties  of  land,  to  induce  artizans  to  come 
and  settle  in  the  vicinity.  The  remembrance  of  a  three 
years'  war  was  not  immediately  erased ;  and  the  Chero- 
kees  still  manifested  such  symptoms  of  hostility,  that  colo- 
nel Bird  was  sent  among  them.  He  built  and  garrisoned 
two  forts,  one  of  them  on  the  river  Holston,  opposite  the 
upper  end  of  Long  island,  in  which  forts  his  army  winter- 
ed, in  1758.  The  fort  on  the  Holston  was  beautifully  situ- 
ated. At  this  time  there  was  not  another  white  settlement 
on  that  river.    But  afier  the  building  of  the  fort,  the  re- 

yfOTts^  which  were  circulated,  of  the  fertility  of  th#  soil, 
an^Tthe  abundance  of  game,  led  some  persons  to  settle  be- 
tween them,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Cherokee  war, 
which  commenced  in  1759.  The  circumstance  which  gave 

Jpise  to  this  war,  was  the  taking  some  horses  by  the  Indi- 
ans, which  belonged  to  the  new  white  settlers;  to  replace 
those  which  the  savages  had  lost,  during  the  preceding 
war  with  Fraocet  in  which  they  had  joined  us.  The 
wiiite  settlers  seized  their  horses  again ;  and  either  killed, 
or  made  prisoners  of  the  warriors,  that  had  taken  the 
iiorses.  Thus  was  opened  a  vast  field  for  the  exercise  of 
those  terrible  acts  of  ferocity,  for  which  savages  are  so  fa- 
mous. The  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were 
terribly  ravaged  with  the  flames  and  the  tomahawk,  ae 
is  customary  in  such  cases. 
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Fort  Loudon  Was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Little 
Tennessee,  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Tellico,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Cherokee  country.  It  had  a  small  garrisoa — 
The  Indians  besieged  it;  and  the  garrison  was  compelled 
to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions.  They  were  to  be  al- 
lowed  to  retreat  to  the  white  settlements,  beyond  the  Blue . 
ridge.  All  of  them,  but  nine,,  fell  by  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre. Between  two  and  three  hundred  men,  women 
and  children  were  slain.  This  event,  so  memorable  in  the 
first  settlement  of  Tennessee,  took  place  in  1760. — 
In  1761,  colonel  Grant  led  a  strong  force  into  their 
country  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  A 
treaty  was  the  result.  In  consequence  of  this  war,  the  on- 
ly settlement,  which  had  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  fort 
Loudon,  was  deserted.  The  treaty  renewed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  immigrants  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
who  had  deserted  the  country.  They,  and  others  associa- 
ting with  them,  returned  to  the  cmmtry,  witli  the  purpose  of 
pen^'ng  their  projects  of  hunting  and  sctdement.  They  . 
settled  in  East  Tennessee.  These  men  gave  those  names 
to  the  chief  mountains  and  rivers,  which  have  been  retain- 
ed since  that  time.  The  names  *  Cumberland  and  LaureP 
were  given  by  them  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  theiai* 
native  mountains.  The  mass  of  hunters  and  adventurers 
continued  to  advance,  step  by  step,  and  broaden  their  cir- 
cle, setting  the  example  of  American  settlers  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  all  subsequent  periods.  They  soon  penetrated  the 
interior,  of  what  is  now  called  East  Tennessee. 

In  1764,  Daniel  Boone,  the  patriarch  of  setdements  in 
the  westenr  forests,  made  an  excursion  from  North  Caro^ 
lina  into  the  woods  of  Tennessee.  In  1766,  colonel  Smith, 
with  some  friends,  traversed  a  great  portion  of  West  Ten- 
nessee. They  descended  to  the  mouth  of  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  rivers,  on  a  trip  of  discovery.    They  saw 
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no  white  people  in  these  regions.  .  In  1768,  an  explorinj; 
party  came  into  diis  country  from  Virginia,  They  spent 
some  months,  traversing  it  in  all  directions.  But  they 
found  on  their  return,  that  the  country,  which  had  so  re- 
cently been  a  wide  wilderness,  was  no  longer  so.    Most  of 

« the  fertile  spots,  in  eligible  situations,  had  been  occupied. 
The  first  permanent  settlements  were  made  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  winters  of  1768,  and  1769.  The  settlers 
came  from  Virginia  and  North  Carohna.  At  this  time 
Daniel  Boone  joined  them.  The  setdements  continued  to 
increase,  until  1774,  and  1775,  when  an  extensive  pur- 
chase of  land  £rom  the  Indians  was  made  by  a  company. 
There  was  among  these  settlers  the  usual  mixture  of  res- 
pectable and  trifling  people ;  and  they  were  impelled  to 
form  thesenew  establishments  by  the  usual  mixture  of  mo- 
tives. But  even  those  desperate  characters,  that  had  fled 
from  debt  and  the  laws,  were  of  use  here ;  for  they  sta^pn- 
ed  themselves  on  the  frontier  of  this  remote  and  unprotec- 
ted settlement,  and  became  a  barrier  between  it  and  the 

^savages.  The  inhabitants  who  had  fixed  themselves  near- 
est the  limits  of  Virginia,  placed  themselves  under  the 
government  of  that  state ;  and  those  that  were  nearest  to 

iijCarolina,  threw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  its 
Jaws.  But  the  troubles,  which  were  just  commencing  in 
the  Atlantic  country,  prevented  the  parent  region  from 
being  able  to  extend  efiicient  protection  to  these  re- 
mote and  feeble  establishments  in  the  wilderness.  In  1774, 
the  Shawnees^  and  other  confederated  Indians  from  the 
north  of  the  Ohio,  made  an  excursion  into  that  part  of  this 
country,  which  is  now^  called  Sullivan  county.  They  were 
met  by  the  people  of  the  country,  aided  by  a  few  regular 
troops,  and  were  attacked  with  a  spirit,  which  had  the  ef- 
fect to  put  a  stop  to  their  incursions,  until  1776.  The  pur- 
chase which  has  been  mentioned  above,  was  not  agreeable 
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to  all  the  Indians.  It  was  particularly  disagreeable  to  a 
chi^  among  them,  called  Occonnosiata.  He  made  a 
very  animated  speech  against  it.  It  was  not,  however, 
heeded  by  the  Indians. 

In  1T76,  the  Indians  of  these  remote  regions  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  the  Atlantic  ^ 
country;  and  commenced  their  customary  depredations. 
The    people  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  sent  such 
troops,  as  they  could  spare,  who  were  aided  by  the  people. 
This  force  exercised  vigilance  and  unanimity ;  and  in  some 
cases  anticipated  the  attacks  of  the  Indians.    At  tliis  time 
it  was,  that  the  united  settlements  sent  delegates  to  the 
convention  that  established  the  district  of  Washingtoa — 
The  name  of  captain  John  Sevier  is  one,  that  occurs*  of- 
ten in  the  early  history  of  this  state.    In  1774,  he  had  held 
the  commission  of  captain  under  earl  Dunmore,  governor 
of  Virginia ;  and  in  1777,  governor  Caswell,  of  North  Car- 
olina, gave  him  the  commission  of  lieutejiant  colonel  of 
the^ashington  regiment  of  militia  under  colonel  Carter. 
A  bs^tlewas  fought,  in  June  1776,  between  the  force  of  th6 
inhabitants  united  with  the  soldiers  from  Virginia,  and  the 
savages,  at  a  place  called  Long-island  Flats,  which  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  settlers ;  not  only  because  victory 
declared  in  their  favour,  without  the  loss  of  one  man ;  but 
as  it  gave  them  confidence  in  themselves,  in  demonstrating, 
that  they  were  able  to  compete  with  the  savages ;  and  by 
showing  to  the  hostile  Cherokees  what  they  might  expect, 
in  the  issue  of  a  battle,  if  they  continued  to  practice  their 
hostilities. 

Notwithstanding  this  lesson,  the  Cherokees  not  only  con- 
tinued to  manifest  a  hostile  spirit,  but  assaulted  the  forts ; 
and  murdered  every  person,  who  wag  so  imprudent,  or  so 
unfortunate,  as  to  be  found  alone.  Aroused  by  the  story 
of  burning  and  murder  from  these  infant  settlements,  Vir- 
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ginia,  notwithstanding  her  pressure  at  home,  ordered  col- 
onel Christian,  with  a  respectable  force,  to  march  into  the 
heart  of  tlie  Cherokee  settlements.  Plis  force  amounted 
to  1,800  men.  They  found  no  Indians,  until  they  arrived 
at  a  town  called  Tamotlee.  The  Indians  did  not  dare  to 
Jook  this  force  in  the  face ;  and  sued  for  peace.  It  was 
agreed,  that  the  Indians  should  enter  into  a  treaty  on  the 
May  following.  Until  that  time,  it  was  stipulated,  that  hos- 
tiHties  should  cease  on  both  sides,  with  the  exception  of 
two  Indian  towns,  near  which  a  prisoner  had  been  burned.. 
This  enormity  had  been  practised  upon  a  young  son  of  Mr. 
Moore,  who  had  been  captured  oh  the  Watauga.  The 
excepted  towns  were  burned,  and  the  army  returned 
to  quarters.  The  Indians  were  awed ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing their  fears,  and  the  promise  of  a  treaty,  they  still  show- 
ed manifest  intentions  to  inflict  all  die  injury  they  could. 

In  1777,  an  arrangement  was  brought  about  between  the 
states  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  the  Indians.  A 
definitive  boundary  was  setded  for  the  country,  which  is 
rfow  called  Tenne^ee.  It  was  then  supposed  to  bj^long 
to  diose  stales.  The  Indians  at  this  time  professed  to^be  in 
treaty  with  us;  but  they  frequently  murdered  the  settlers^ 
when  they  found  them  unprotected  and  alone.  This  year, 
the  district  of  Washington  was  made  a  county.  Courts 
were  organized,  and  a  land-office  opened,  in  which 
great  quantities  of  land  were  entered.  That  tribe  of  the 
Cherokees,  that  lived  on  the  creek,  called  Chicamauga, 
and  that  were  called  by  that  name,  had  always  been  hos- 
tile to  the  whites,  and  had  never  entered  heartily  into  the 
treaties  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  a  number  of  hostile  tribes  on  the  Ohio,  their  num- 
bers were  increased  to  a  thousand  warriors.  In  1779, 
they  began  openly  to  attack  the  frontiers  from  Georgia  to 
Pennsylvania.    A  force  was  sent  against  them  from  North 
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Carolina  and  Virginia.  This  force  came  upon  the  IxKli- 
ans  by  surprize,  who  fled  without  giving  battle.  The  sol- 
diers pursued  them,  burned  their  villages,  and  destroyed 
their  crops.  This  event  happened  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  British  governor,  general  Hamilton,  was  captured  by 
general  Clark  at  Vincennes.  These  two  coincident  events 
restored  peace  to  the  western  settlements  for  a  time.  Du- 
ring this  interval  of  repose  and  security,  such  numbers  of 
people  settled  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  that  the  British 
and  Indians  were  never  afterwards  able  to  break  up  the 
settlements.  Another  county  was  constituted  by  the  name 
of  Sullivan. 

In  1779,  the  Cherokees  began  ti;>  commit  outrages  agaia 
The  dispute,  which  was  now  fiercely  agitated  in  the  Atlantic 
country,  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  became, 
by  the  instigation  of  the  British,  the  rnean  of  bringing  on  a 
general  Indian  war.  A  deep  feeling,  that  every  thing  was 
at  stake,  caused  the  western  people  to  act  with  great  ener- 
gy:  imd  they  often  inflicted  strong  and  summary  acts  of 
justice.  From  the  misfortunes  of  the  American  army  in 
South  Carolina,  great  exertions  were  required  on  tlie  part 
of  the  frontier  people,  to  guard  against  the  Indians^  who 
were  attacking  them  in  every  direction.  They  had  to  ex- 
ert all  their  efibrts  at  the  same  time  against  tlie  British,  who 
were  triumphandy  overrunning  the  southern  states. 

SETTLEMENT   OF  WEST   TENNESSEE, 

In'1767,  West  Tennessee  began,  as  East  Tennessee  had 
been,  to  be  the  temporary  home  of  hunters.  Even  before 
this,  some  French  people  had  setded,  where  Nashville  now 
stands.  They  kept  a  station  there  for  some  time.  There 
was  another  French  station  at  the  same  time  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, about  forty  mijies  above  its  ipoutb.  Thera  was  one 
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also  at  fort  Massac  on  the  Oliio.  A  detachment  of  these 
hunters,  in  1769,  penetrated  as  fiir  as  the  fi>ot  of  the  moun-^ 
tains  on  Roaring  riter.  They  there  deposited  the  pro*- 
ceeds  of  their  hunt.  They  found  no  signs  of  human  hab- 
itancy,  or  cultivation.  Some  of  their  number  were  killed 
by  southern  Indians,  who  were  travelling  to  the  north. — 
They  had  traversed  a  country  covered  with  high  grass. — 
They  discovered  many  of  the  caves,  that  are  so  well 
known  at  the  present  day.  By  thie  borders  of  creeks  they 
found  stones  set  up,  apparendy  as  burial  monuments,  over 
^reat  masses  of  human  bones. 

In  the  year  1T70,  some  members  of  this  party  set  out 
with  the  proceeds  of  their  hunt,  on  a  trading  expedition, 
intending  to  advance  as  far,  as  fort  Natchez.  As  they 
descended  the  Cumberland,  near  the  place,  where  Nash- 
ville now  is,  they  discovered  the  French  lick,  where  they 
saw  great  herds  of  buffalos,  and  other  kinds  of  game. — 
They  attained  the  objects  of  tfieir  journey,  made  a  profita- 
ble trip,  and  returned  home  in  safety.  In  1776,  with  a 
number  of  others  associated  with  them,  they  came  again 
to  West  Tennessee  to  hunt  Among  them  was  an  old  man, 
like  Boone,  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  roving  in 
the  woods.  He  had  so  &r  lost  the  sight  of  his  eyes  with 
age,  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  take  sight  at  the 
buffalos  and  deer,  was  to  tie  a  piece  of  white  paper  to  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun.  In  this  way  he  killed  a  number  of 
deer.  This  old  man  strayed  fi*om  the  encampment,  lost 
himself  in  the  woods,  and  was  absent  nineteen  days.  He 
survived  the  extreme  cold,  hunger  and  exhadstion,  and  the 
perfect  helplessness,  in  which  he  was  found.  He  recover- 
ed, and  killed  a  number  of  deer  afterwards.  Such  men 
of  iron,  were  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  die  west 

The  country  was  ofien  scoured  by  hunting  parties ;  but 
no  permanent  settlements  were  yet  made.  •^,One  of  9  hunt- 


ing  party  was  killed,  in  1777,  by  a  wounded  buflfalo  from  a 
herd ;  of  which  he  had  killed,  and  wounded  a  great  many. 
A  small  field  of  corn  was  planted  in  1778,  near  Bledsoe'g 
li<^;  and  in  1779,  there  were  a  number  of  families  settled 
permanently  there.  They  built  and  inhabited  stockaded 
forti.  These  were  formed  by  arranging  connected  lines  of 
k^  cabins  into  a  hollow  square.  Nashville  had  its  share 
of  tibese  settlers.  A  number  of  immigrants  embarked  in 
a  boat,  which  they  called  *  The  Adventure,^  on  die  Hol- 
ston,  intending  to  desc«[id  that  river  and  the  Tennessee ; 
and  then  to  ascend  the  Ohio  and  the  Cumberland,  to 
where  Nashville  now  is.  They  reached  this  place ;  but 
suffered  seveiPely  on  the  way.  They  were  firequendy 
fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and  they  suffered  much 
from  hunger.  When  they  first  visited  that  portion 
af  the  country,  that  surrounds  Nashville,  there  were 
no  marks  of  former  habitancy.  The  country  round  French 
iick,  which  had  formerly  been  called  *  theijld  fidd^  was 
a  large  tract  of  ground,  that  had  been  thoroughly  trampled 
by  buf&los,  and  beaten  with  numberless  paths;  as  if  situa- 
ted near  the  resorts  of  numerous  herds  of  domestic  cat** 
tie.  Though  there  were  no  traces  of  former  habitancy  cm 
the  surface,  they  found  in  digging  round  the  springs  great 
numbers  of  graves,  and  the  appearance  of  walk  enclosing 
ancient  habitations.  Sometimes  these  walls  had  entrench- 
ments added  to  them ;  and  were  so  capacious,  as  to  in- 
clude ten  acres. 

In  1780,  the  settlers  were  first  attacked  by  tlie  Indians. 
The  attacking  party  were  Delawares.  Between  1780  and 
1781,  was  fought  the  famous  action  of  King's  mountain,  in 
which  the  first  settlers  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  had  so 
glorious  a  share.  Lord  Comwallis  had  overrun  the  south- 
em  states,  and  all  was  confusion  and  dismay,  in  those*  re- 
gions, among  the  friends  of  the  United  States.    Major 
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Ferguson,  a  famous  British  partizan,  marched  ^ith  a 
force  nearly  two  thousand  strong,  upon  the  mountains,  that 
^piSLrate  North  Carolina  from  Tennessee.  His  object 
was  at  once  to  punish  the  whigs,  who  had  either  killed,  or 
imprisoned  a  number  of  peculiarly  obnoxious  tories,  and  to 
encourage  the  tories,  or  loyalists,  as  they  were  called,  by 
^ay  of  courtesy.,  to  come  forward  and  join  the  king's  Stan- 
dard. Colonel  Arthur  Campbell,  colonel  Isaac  Shelby, 
and  colonel  Sevier,  commanded  the  forces  of  the  moun- 
taineers and  backwoods  men.  There  had  been  a  number 
of  severe  skirmishes  between  these  partizan  corps,  in  which 
the  Americans  generally  had  the  advantaga 
The  American  forces,  commanded  by  colonel  McDowell, 
were  attacked  by  major  Fei^uson,  who  had  been  srength- 
ened  by  the  addition  of  a  large  body  of  loyalists,  and  a 
Btrong  reinforcement  of  British  regulars.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  near  Enoree  river.  It  was  severely  fought, 
but  in  the  end  the  British  retreated,  leaving  a  considerable 
number  of  dead,  and  more  than  300  prisoners.  The  pris- 
oners alone  equalled  one  third  of  the  number  of  the 
American  forces*  This  advantange  was  more  than 
balanced  by  the  general  panic  and  discouragement, 
that  ensued  upon  the  defeat  of  general  Gates  and  colonel 
Sumpter  by  die  British.  Major  Ferguson  was  at  Gilberte- 
town,  in  North  CaroUna,  with  2,000  men.  In  the  vicinity 
were  more  than  500  tories  ready  to  join  him.  In  this 
emergency  the  mountaineers,  animated  by  die  earnest  per- 
suasion of  colonel  Shelby,  to  strike  on  the  enemy,  while 
they  were  within  striking  distance,  determined  to  attack 
them^although  they  were  scarcely  half  their  numbers. — 
The  mountaineers  pursued  Ferguson  with  910  mounted 
ri^emen.  After  pursuing  him,  in  a  drizzling  rain,  for 
thirty-six  hours,  without  alighting  from  their  horses  but 
once  for  refreshment,  in  the  whole  distance,  the  pursuers 


came  upon  him  encamped  on  King^s  mountain,  a  ^ble 
eminence,  five  or  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  seventy 
yards  wide.  Colonel  Sevier  commanded  the  right  wing ; 
colonel  CampbelPs  and  colonel  Shelby's  regiments  com- 
posed the  centre.  The  right  wing  was  led  to  battle  by  co- 
lonel Sevier,  and  major  Winston;  the  left,  by  ^colonels 
€3e¥eland  and  Williams.  The  attack  was  commenced  by 
the  two  centre  columns,  as  they  were  attempting  to  gain 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  the  mountain.  The  battle  at  this 
point  was  furious  and  bloody.  Columns  on  each  side  re- 
peatedly gave  way,  and  were  as  often  cheered  again  to  the . 
contest  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  action,  the  ene- 
my made  a  fierce  and  gallant  charge  upon  the  American 
troops  on  the  eastern  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  drove 
them  almost  to  the  foot  of  it.  The  Americans  were  again 
ralHed,  and  returned  to  the  charge ;  and  the  enemy  in  their 
turn  gave  way.  The  enemy  was  driven  down  the  western 
declivity  of  the  mountain,  and  forced  into  a  disorderly 
mass.  Colonel  Campbell  pressed  upon  them  with  his  reg- 
iment, killing  all  that  came  in  his  way ;  and  pouring  in  hi» 
deadly  fire  upon  the  crowded  mass.  The  Britidi>  nedUed 
again,  and  came  upon  the  Americans  with  fixed  bayonela 
Few  actions  on  record  have  been  more  hotly  contested. — 
Fei^son  formed  his  troops  into  columns,  as  a  last  eflbrt, 
and  attempted  to  cut  his  way  through  the  assailants.  In 
the  attempt  he  was  shot  dead.  The  fire  from  the  Ameri-^ 
cans  had  become  so  hot  and  fatal,  that  the  British  were 
no  longer  able  to  sustain  it.  They  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were  made  prisoners.  Colonel  Campbell  received 
the  highest  and  most  honorable  testimonials  of  gratitude 
fi^om  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  The  general  assembly 
of  North  Carolina  voted  similar  testimonials  to  colonel 
Shelby,  and  colonel  Sevier ;  the  one  a  patriarchal  soldier 
and  settler  of  Kentucky,  and  the  other  of  Tennessee.    In 
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ihi&action  the  mountaineers  and  their  gallant  leaders  gain- 
ed imperishable  honors,  which  their  countrymen  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  will  not  forget.  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, from  Nitiety-six,  was  the  only  distinguished  officer, 
that  was  mortally  wounded.  Fifteen  hundred  stands  of 
arms  were  takeit  The  commander  and  150  of  the  ene- 
my fell  on  the  field ;  and  610  were  made  prisoners.  Qn-^ 
ly  440  escaped.  The  issue  of  thid  most  gallant  action 
had  an  effect  far  beyond  its  influence  upon  die  people  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  drooping  spirits  of  the  peo"* 
pie  east  of  the  mountains  were  again  animated  with  the 
flush  of  hope.  Lord  Gomwallis,  hearing  of  Ferguson's 
total  defeat  by  the  mountain  viflemen,  immediately  paus- 
ed in  his  victorious  career^  and  retreated  to  Winnsbo- 
rough,  a  distance  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles. 

The  effect  of  this  battle  upon  the  settlers  west  of  the 
mountains  was^  also,  highly  auspicious.  It  repressed 
every  incipient  disposition  to  favor  the  loyalists.  The  ru- 
mour soon  reached  the  Indians;  and  it  effectually  awed, 
and  repressed  them.  Toward  the  close  of  1781,  the 
Ghercdcees  and  Chickasaws  sued  for  peace.  A  land  office 
wa&l  opened  in  1783,  and  prospects  were  cheering  for  the 
settlers  for  a  time.  But  the  Indians  soon  re-commenced 
on  the  settlers  of  West  Tennessee  a  war  of  e^termina- 
lion;  for  they  killed  diem^  wherever  they  found  them. — 
The  settlers  that  escaped  into  the  forts,  were  disheartened, 
and  many  of  ^m  went  to  K^itiMky  and  Illinois.  Those 
who  remained,  confined  themselves  to  two  forted  stations. 
They  suffered  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chi^y  from 
want  of  provisions.  Their  supplies  were  principalfy  fi*om 
banting.  Large  parties  of  men  hunted  together  in  a  statQ 
0f  preparation  for  battle  ^  until  they  had  succeeded,^  in  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  supply  of  game  for  the  garrison.  A 
part  of  this  distress  was  owing  to  a  complete  fiulure  of  th« 
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crop  for  theseason,  owing  to  an  inundation.  When  per- 
sons were  compelled  to  leave  the  forts,  four  or  five  went 
togeAer,  always  under  the  most  vigilant  watch,  with  arms 
in  hand,  and  placed  back  to  back.  In  this  way  they  were 
enabled,  with  more  safety,  to  scour  the  neighboring  woods,, 
and  guard  against  the  Indians,  that  might  be  lurking  in 
ifaem.  Those,  who  survived  all  these  horrors,  until  1783, 
were  enabled,  by  a  law  of  that  year,  to  claim  the  land, 
which  they  had  setded  and  cultivated  by  pre-emption 
rights.  In  this  year.  North  Carolina  established  courts  of 
equity  in  all  the  districts  (^  the  state.  With  the  close  of 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  Indians  became  less  trouble** 
somcf  and- a  number  of  new  settlers  firom  North  Carolina 
were  added  to  West  Tennessee.  But  though  the  return 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  brought  back  confidence  and 
hope  for  the  future,  the  savages  still  continued  their  rava«> 
gesfi*om  time  to  time. 

In  1784,  NcNTth  Carolina  passed  a  law,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  make  a  cession  of  the  country,  which  now 
constitutes  the  state  of  Tennessee,  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  would  accept  of  it  at  the  end  of  two 
years ;  and,  meanwhile,  that  North  Carolina  was  to  retain 
jurisdiction  over  it,  until  congress  took  possession.  The  peo- 
ple of  die  new  country  were  under  great  apprehensions, 
that  pending  diis  negotiation,  they'should  not  only  have  to 
ewitendsinglehimded,  with  the  Indians ;  but  that  they  would 
be  entirely  deprived  of  the  benefit  o^  the  laws  and  courts 
both  oi  North  Carolina  and  c(»igress^  until  the  end  of  the 
two  years.  It  Mras  vital  to  them,^  in  their  present  emergeop- 
ey,  that  they  should  be  able  legally  to  assemble  their  mili- 
tia. Accordingly  they  chose  a  committee,  that  appointed 
a  cmwention  of  deputies,  who  enacted,  that  the  laws  oC 
North  CaroUna,  as  far  as  they  were  compatible  with  the 
eonditioii  of  the  new  regi<m,  should  continue  in  force ;  that^ 
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they  should  send  a  memorial  to  congress,  requesting  that 
body  to  recognize  the  cession  act,  and  to  afford  them  coun- 
tenance, to  form  themselves  into  an  independent  state. — 
They  then  drew  up  a  plan  of  the  association,  which  they 
had  formed.  They  say,  that  the  management  of  their  po- 
litical affairs  shaU  be  entrusted  to  a  convention,  chosen  by 
the  people ;  and  that  they  shall  choose  a  delegate  to  con- 
gress to  attend  to  their  affairs.  They  promised  to  culti- 
vate dispositions  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  and  discoun- 
tenance every  thing  opposed  to  good  morals.  For  the 
&ithful  performance  of  the  conditions,  they  pledged  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

This  step,  with  the  measures,  that  naturally  grew  out  of 
it,  created  divisions  among  the  people.  Views  and  wishes 
differed  widely,  as  regarded  the  desired  constitution ;  and 
as  happens  in  such  cases,  the  smaller  the  matters,  upon 
which  the  difference  turned,  the  more  fierce  and  determin- 
ed was  each  party  in  adherence  to  its  own  opinions.^ — 
One  party  contended,  that  as  North  Carolina  had  prom- 
ised to  repeal  the  act  of  cession,  as  she  shortly  after  did, 
therought  to  restore  their  allegiance  to  that  state.  But  af- 
4eribe  grievances  were  redressed,  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple expressed  a  wish  not  to  return  under  the  laws  of  that 
state.  A  second  convention  met  at  Jonesborough,  and 
commenced  deliberationsw  Each  county  had  elected  five 
deputies.  Mr.  Sevier,  whose  name  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, was  the  deputy  from  Washington.  The  signifi- 
cant name  of  Frankland  was  given  to  the  new  state. — 
They  announced  to  North  Carolina,  that  they  considered 
tiiemselves  independent  of  her.  The  new  government 
was  Immediately  pushed  into  operation.  But  causes  of 
disagreement  thickened  upon  its  very  birth.  The  gover- 
nor of  North  CaroUna,  along  with  the  reasons,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Frankland  had  given  for  their  separation 
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from  that  state,  published  his  manifesto  and  replies  to 
them.  The  convention  sent  a  memorial  to  congress  with 
their  new  constitution  by  a  person  delegated  for  that  pur- 
pose. Congress  took  no  manner  of  notice  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  delegate  was  obliged  to  return  without 
effecting  any  thing. 

In  1786,  the  state  of  Frankland  had  two  conflicting 
courts  in  its  limits.  The  one  acted  under  the  authority  of 
their  own  state,  and  the  other  under  that  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Each  court  claimed,  that  its  decisions  were  para* 
mount;  and  in  fact,  the  only  one,  that  had  a  right  to  act  in 
the  case.  A  more  fruitful  source  of  coUision  and  quarrel 
can  not  be  imagined,  than  such  a  state.  The  sheriff  of 
Frankland,  with  his  posse,  in  some  instances,  went  into 
the  other  court,  seized  the  papers,  and  turned  the  officers 
out  of  doors.  The  North  Carolina  party,  as  soon  as  it  had 
power,  retaliated  in  the  same  way.  Colonel  John  Sevier 
was  elected  the  first  governor  of  the  state  of  Frankland. 
The  governor,  soon  afler  his  induction  into  office,  met  the 
principal  man  on  the  North  Carolina  side  of  the  question. 
From  die  windy  and  inefficient  war  of  words,  it  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  the  more  decisive  war  of  blows.  Th6:argament 
was  soon  settled  in  the  primitive  way  by  the  dint  of  fist — 
But  these  leaders  of  state  were  separated,  before  victory 
declared  on  either  side.  Their  humbler  retainers,  as  they 
felt  in  duty  bound,  imitated  the  example  of  their  superiorSi 
and  lost  an  eye,  or  a  piece  of  flesh  of  less  importance  from 
some  other  part  of  the  body,  without  being  either  cooled, 
or  convinced.  It  was  obvious,  that  in  such  a  crisis  things 
must  soon  conae  to  a  more  serious  issue,  than  a  fist  fight,  or 
gouging  an  eye. 

The  county  of  Washington  elected  members  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  assembly  of  North  Carolina.  Colonel 
Tipton^  who  had  fought  the  governor  of  Franklajad,  wa0 
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one  of  tfaeg^  representatives.     A  paper  containing  the 
names  of  those,  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  terms  of 
North  Carolina,  and  secede  from  the  authority  of  Frank- 
land,  was  sent  by  these  members  to  the  assembly.    Taxes 
were  imposed  by  the  authority  of  both  legislatures,  and,  ad 
may  be  easily  foreseen^  the  people  paid  neither,  with  much 
speciousness,  assigning,  as  a  reason,  that  they  did  not 
know,  to  which  authority  diey  ought  to  yield  their  money. 
This  year  the  Cherokees  renewed  their  attacks  upon 
Tennessee.    William  Cocke,  Esq.,  was  delegated  to  con- 
gress.    He  made,  before  that  body,  an  eloquent  speech 
placing  in  a  strong  light  the  helplessness  and  misery  of 
their  condition,  engaged  in  a  civil  war  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  assailed  by  the  merciless  savages  on  the  other.    This 
time  he  was  heard,  and  his  representations  were  acted  up- 
<»i.    A  general  amnesty  was  passed,  in  regard  to  all,  who 
expressed  a  readiness  to  yield  themselves  to  the  authorities 
of  North  Carolina.  It  was  enacted,  too,  that  theofficers,  who 
had  held  under  the  state  of  Frankland,  should  be  displa- 
ced, and  their  places  filled  by  persons  appointed  by  North 
Carolina.    Many,  who  held  under  the  new  state,  had  been 
originally  appointed  by  North  CaroUna,  and  had  been  re* 
tained  in  their  offices  by  Frankland.    They  were  consid-^ 
4»red  by  congress  in  the  fight  of  persons,  who  admitted 
the  authority  of  the  new  stata    The  pacific,  and  yet  deci- 
«ive  measures  of  congress  seemed  at  once  to  restore  things 
io  their  former  position,  before  the  formation  (^  the  state 
of  Frankland.    But  under  the  external  appearances  of 
tranquillity  remained  the  smothered  fire.    There  still  re* 
mained  a  considerable  number,  staunch  for  the  cause  of  the 
fi41en  state,  and  disposed,  upon  the  first  favorable  appear- 
ances, to  rear  it  up  again*    Governor  Sevier  offered  the 
aervices  of  these  men  to  Georgia,  in  the  prospect  of  an 
approaching  war  of  that  state  with  the  CJreeks.    The  leg- 
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islatureofthat  ^tate  haVing  deliberated  upon  the  proposition 
retarn^  a  very  polite  answer,  expressing  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  of  the  offer,  and  promising  a  return  of  their  ser^ 
vices  in  any  way,  which  should  not  be  incompatible  with 
the  interests  of  Georgia.  They  sent  a  state  of  their  case 
to  Dr.  Franklin,  soliciting  advice.  He  wrote  them  in 
reply,  that  he  thought,  they  had  better  accede  to  the  prop- 
ositions of  North  Carolina. 

Notwitfistanding  all  these  discouraging  cir^mstances, 
governor  Sevier  retained  the  integrity  of  his  nulii  in  the 
new  state.  Georgia,  as  a  state,  indeed,  was  only  ready  to 
availherself of  their  military  services,  withoutpromising  any 
return  of  good  offices.  But  several  distinguished  individ- 
uals of  tha^tate  wrot^j^im,  expressing  their  o\vn  good 
wishes,  and  those  of  many  of  the  people.  He  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  distinguished  society  of  Cincinnati. — 
A  copy  of  the  constitutions  of  the  thirteen  states,  neatly 
bound,  was  presented  him,  with  a  very  flattering  address.— ^ 
The  common  toast  in  Georgia  was,  *  success  to  Frankland^ 
and  its  virtuous  citizens.'  But  all  these  symptoms  of  con- 
valescence notwithstanding,  in  1787,  the  legislature  of 
Frankland  met  for  the  last  tima  Little  was  done,  and 
shortly  after  the  state  of  Frankland  fell  by  natural  de- 
cease. 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  discord,  in  Eadt  Tennes- 
see, a  party  was  getting  up,  whose  oligect  was  to  attack  the 
Spanicii  colony  of  Louisiana.  This  was  at  the  time,  when 
there  was  so  much  exciteoient  in  Kentucky  upon  the  sub'^ 
ject  of  the  *  occlusion'  of  the  Mississippi  against  the  pr(>- 
duce  of  the  West  The  Tennesseeans  and  Kentuckians 
were  strongly  disposed  to  take  this  matter  iiito  their  own 
hands.  Letters  inculcating  this  purpose,  and  manifesting 
an  oi^anized  plan  to  do  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  gen-^ 
«pal  government    An  examinjition  was  had  upon  the  sub^ 


jcct,  and  measures  were  taken,  whidi  resulted  in  the  sup- 
pression of  this  incipient  purpose.  ^ 
In  1788,  an  execution  was  taken  out  by  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, organized  by  North  Carolina,  against  the  pro- 
perty of  governor  Sevier,  as  he  still  continued  to  be  cal- 
led.   He  afiected  to  consider  it  illegal.    His  negroes  had 
been  taken  by  this  execution,  while  he  was  absent^  con- 
tending with  the  hostile  Indians.    On  his  return  he  col- 
lected 150men,and  proceeded  to  attack  the  house  of  co- 
lonel Tigton,  where,  he  had  understood,  his  negroes  were 
placed  for  safe  keeping.    At  the  same  time  he  had  been 
told,  that  he  was  also  sought  by  colonel  Tipton^s  men, 
with  a  view  to  put  him  in  prison.    All  these  circumstan- 
es  contributed  to  rouse  his  anger.    Colonel  Tipton  had 
been  advertised,  too,  of  the  intended  attack  upon  him. — 
When  colonel  Sevier  appeared  before  his  house,  it  was 
found  to  be  barricaded,  and  defended  by  fifteen  staunch 
firiends  of  colonel  Tipton.    His  house  was  situated  nine 
miles  from  Jonesborough,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
Frankland  government    The  assailing  force  took  post  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  colo- 
nel Tipton  and  his  friends,  who  on  his  part,  for  that  and 
the  next  day,  affected  to  treat  the  whole  matter  with  dis- 
dain, and  made   no  reply  to  the  proposals.    He,  mean- 
while, was  busy  in  sending  round  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his 
friends.    He  finally  consented,  that  one  of  the  fifleen,  who 
were  with  him,  should  write  to  the  commander  of  the  as- 
sailants.    A  difficulty  arose,  which  has  oflen  been  a  seri- 
ous one  between  the  commanders  of  larger  armies,  a  ques- 
tion about  etiquette.    The  letter  was  addressed  only  to 
colonel  Sevier.    He  would  not  receive  it,  alleging  the 
informality  of  the  want  of  the  title  governor,  and  stating 
that  his  brother,  who  was  also  colonel  Sevier,  and  for  whom 
(he  letter,  by  the  address,  seemed  to  be  intended,  was  not 
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in  camp.  To  this  the  friend  of  colonel  Tipton  returned 
an  an^v^,  advising  the  assailants  to  disband  themselves^ 
before  the  regular  troops  of  the  government  came  to  th^ 
afd  of  the  besieged,  when  they  would  be  sm'e  to  be  beaten,  ^ 
and  their  leader  afterwads  subjected  to  pimishment  Co- 
lonel Sevier's  purposes  were  riot  so  to  be  shakea  He  re- 
inained  at  his  post  Persons '  going  to  colonel  Tipton's 
house  were  fired  upon.  A  number  of  persons  were  woun- 
ded, and  one  was  killed.  But  notwithstanding  the  close- 
ness of  the  seige,  twelve  men  from  the  adjacent  country 
contrived  to  join  colonel  Tiptoa  Colonel  Maxwell,  with 
180  men,  was  approaching  to  his  assistance.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  attack  was  snowy,  and  the  assailing  force  had 
hardly  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  house,  when  they 
heard,  that  they  in  their  turn,  were  like  to  be  assailed  from 
behind  and  before.  Their  courage  forsook  them,  and  they 
fled.  Two  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  Colonel  Tip- 
ton had  determined  to  hang  them  immediately.  He  was 
hardly  swayed  from  his  purpose  by  strong  persuasion. 

This  defeat  put  an  end  to  the  pretensions  of  the  parti- 
zans  of  Frankland.  Governor  Sevier  concealed  his  mor- 
tification, by  removing  to  the  remoter  deserts  of  the  fron- 
tier, where,  with  a  number  of  his  devoted  friends,  who  fol- 
lowed him,  he  still  made  war  upon  the  Indians.  The 
Cherokees  assaulted  the  settlments  about  Knoxville.  Co- 
lonel Sevier  was  chosen  to  head  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. A  number  of  Indians  were  killed ;  their  towns  bump- 
ed, and  their  cattle  driven  ofi*.  While  he  was  thus  merito- 
riously engaged,  he  was  called  to  answer  to  the  superiqf 
court,  now  sitting  at  the  seat  of  his  own  government,  to  the 
indictment  of  high  treason.  While  he  was  thus  taken 
from  the  head  of  the  forces,  arrayed  against  the  Indianu?, 
the  r^ular  ofiicers  and  troops  were  compelled  to  go  fort 
Mrard  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 
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The  battle  of  Lookout  mountain  was  fought  with  more 
advantage  to  the  Indians,  than  the  whites.    1  he  jvhole' 
Tennessee  force,  amounting  to  450  men,  was  ^compc^ejdi 
to  retreat    Colonel  Sevier  had  a  strong  amount  of  popKi* 
larity  with  great  numbers  of  the  people    His  prswess  at 
King%  mountain,  and  in  many  Indian  fights  had  attached 
much  confidence  to  his  name.    Though  not  legally  au-- 
tfaorised,  he  was  the  partisan,  to  whom  the  people  looked ' 
in  danger,  to  lead  them  against  the  Indians.    Concluding, 
that  the  affiiir  of  Frankland  would  be  forgotten  in  their 
need  of  his  present  services,   he  appeared  openJy  at  a 
meeting,  held  in  Jcmesborough  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing an  attack  upon  the  Indiana    He  was  drawn  into  a 
quarrel ;  was  taken,  imprisoned,  and  put  in  irons,  by  or- 
der  of  colonel  Tipton.    Afler  an  imprisonment  of  some 
time,  his  family  aided  him  to  escape.    By  a  law  <^  North 
CaroUna  he  was  debarred  fifom  h^ing  any  offiee  in  that 
state.    His  character  and  services  ultimately  created  a  re- 
action in  puU£c  opinion.    Ill  1789,  the  law  was  repealed; 
«nd  he  wasF  elected  to  the  senate  of  North  Carolina  from 
Green  county,  and  was  made  brigadier  general  for  all  the 
sirestem  counti^t. 

In  1*3^  Norffi  Carolina  ceded  to  the  United  States  all 
hep  title  aiid  authority  in  the  country  in  questioa  Nash- 
ville wasfoumled  in  1784  j:  and  was  named  after  the  gal- 
lant general  Nash,  who  fell  in  die  battle  of  Brandywine. — 
*ht  1785i,  Xkavidson  actdeidy  was  established^  aMlendowed 
"fvhk  lands^  which  were  to  beexempted  from  ttuces  for 
waetf -nine  yearsL  Durisg  afi  the  inteslinje  broils,  created 
by  the  erectioa^  of  the  state  of  Fr»nkland^  the  peofde  of 
iBast  Tennessee  bad  been  invohed  in  eonttnual  wars  with 
die  Ihdians.  A  state  of  lepose  now  followed,  hi  whieb 
die  sctdements,  wfakdi  had  hidierte^bcen  8tationafy,dvou^ 
fear  of  the  Indians,  rapidly  advanced  in  pofMdaMix 


In  May,  1700,  congress  passed  a  law  for  the  govem- 
teent  of  the  country  south-west  of  the  Ohio.    For  the 
pti^posiB  of  temporary  government,  the  whole  country 
was  constituted  one  government    The  inhabitants  were 
to  enjoy  the  advaidtages  and  the  laws,  which  were  given  to 
the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  ordinance  con- 
stituting that  country  a  territory  in  1787.    There  were 
Home  special  acts  of  reservation,  among  which  was,  that  no 
law  sU6uld  be  made  touching  the  right  of  the  people  in 
diat  district  td  the  property  of  their  slavea    President 
Washington  proceeded  to  appoint  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment   William  Blount  was  appointed  the  first  governor. 
In  August,  1790,  he  received  his  commissioa    In  two 
montfis  he  made  all  the  necessary  preparations,  and  ap- 
pointed all  the  officers  called  for  by  the  new  state  of  things, 
as  preparatory  to  the  assumption,  by  the  people,  of  self 
govemoient    Tlie  same  arrangements  were  shortly  after 
made  ip  West  Trainessee.    He  immediately  made  propo- 
sals^to  the  Cherwees,  in  r^ard  to  a  treaty.    They  evin- 
ced dispontions  to  meet  his  wishes.    Three,  millions  of 
acres  ^  land  bad  already  been  sold  in  the  land  office. — 
Some  of  this  land  was  included  within  the  Indian  bounda- 
ries;^   A  number  of  persons  wished  to  make  a  settlement 
at  die  Muscle  Shoals,  which  were  vnthin  the  limits  of  the 
Indian  territories.    By  order  of  the  president,  they  were 
forbidden  by  the  governor  to  do  it    In  1791,  colonel  Se- 
vier was  afpoittted  by  the  president^  brigadier  general  cd^ 
Aie  ratlkia  io  Washington  of  this  state.     In  this  yeas 
Mme  persons^  in  defiance  of  the  forbidding  of  the  govem- 
ar,  proceeded  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  to  make  a  settlement 
On  A^r  return  they  were  arrested^    The  circumstances!! 
on  mvestigatioii,  proved  to*  be  these.    They  went  to  an 
isbtadi  mthe  river  T^inessee,  at  the  Muscle  Shoals^and 
built  abloek*hoii6ei    They  were  soon  visited  by  a  body  of 
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fifty  Indians,  who  told  them,  that  they  should  have  per-' 
mission  to  retire  quietly,  and  the  promise  of  recei  ving^  no 
injury.  If  they  refused,  they  assured,  them,  they  would 
put  them  to  death.  The  adventurers  of  course  preferred 
the  former  alternative.  The  Indians  then  burned  their 
works.  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  superior  court  to  in- 
dict Coxe  and  his  associates,  who  had  made  these  settle- 
ments. But  in  two  indictments  the  jury  would  find  a  true 
bill  to  neither.  It  soon  appeared  that  these  youiig  men 
were  determined  to  make  another  settlement,  where  they 
had  made  the  first. 

In  1791,  the  whole  population  of  the  territory  was 
36,043,  including  3,417  slaves.  The  whole  population  of 
Cumberland,  at  the  same  time,  was  '7,042.  The  Chero- 
kee chiefs,  by  invitation,  met  governor  Blount,  where 
Knoxville  now  stands,  and  a  treaty,  which  promised  per- 
petual peace,  was  concluded.  The  same  year  this  treaty 
WBS  ratified  by  the  president  and  the  senale  of  the  United 
States.  On  November  5th,  1791,  was  m>ught  into  Ten- 
nessee the  fij^t  printing  press.  It  was  set  up  at  Rogersville 
by  Mr.  Rouldtone.  On  the  same  day  was  issued  the  first 
Tennessee  newspaper.  It  was  called  the  ^Knoxville  Ga- 
zette,^ althou^  that  town  was  not  laid  out,  until  1792. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  disastrous  defeat  of  gener- 
eral  St  Clair,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  To  prevent 
die  northern  triumphant  Indians  from  joining  the  southern 
ones,  the  president  was  anxious,  that  the  latter  should  join 
us  in  the  war  against  the  former.  Governor  Blount  was 
requested  to  invite  the  Cliactaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Cher- 
pkees,  to  assemble  at  Nashville,  to  make  a  treaty  with  him 
iipon  the  subject  The  president  was  desirous,if  possible, 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  pertinacious  hostilities  of  the 
savages,  ^now,  that  we  were  at  peace  with  England. — 
There  were  many,  who  believed,  that  emissaries  of  that 
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goYernment  still  instigated  these  hostilities   in  secret — 
Governor  Blount  discovered  at  once,  that  a  majority  of 

these  Indians  manifested  anger,  when  the  project  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  should  join  forces  tO'make  war  up- 
on the  Shawnees,  was  hinted  to  them.  The  chie&,  who 
were  &vorably  disposed  to  this  proposition,  did  not  dare  to 
manifest  their  feeling&  On  the  contrary,  in  violation  of 
the  treaty,  which  they  had  so  lately  made  with  us,  a  tribe 
of  the  Cherokees,  who  live  in  four  towns  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tennessee,  at  a  place,  where  the  Creeks  and 
the  northern  tribes  cross,  as  they  pass  back  and  forward, 
and  the  Indians  of  a  fifth  town,  who  live  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  other  towns,  assumed  the  war  dress,  danc- 
ed the  scalp  dance,  and  after  their  fashion,  declared  war 
against  the  United  States,  and  became  allies  of  the  Shaw- 
nees. 

They  immediately  began  to  practice  their  customary  at- 
rocities, by  killing  several  of  a  family,  that  were  on  tlieir 
way  from  Natchez  to  Nashville.  They  brought  in  a  little 
white  girl  as  a  prisoner.  The  head  chief  of  the  nation  was, 
or  a£^ted  to  be  angry,  and  in  a  solemn  talk  forbade  all  in- 
tercourse with  these  five  towns.  Governor  Blount  order- 
ed out  the  militia,  and  as  &st  as  the  time  of  the  drafted  mi- 
litia expired,  he  ordered  out  other  drafts,  keeping  his  for- 
ces continually  on  the  alert  The  Indians  were  driven 
hastily  from  some  houses,  which  they  had  plundered.  lii 
these  houses  was  left  their  declaration  of  war.  It  consis- 
ted-of  a  war  club,  a  bow  aqd  a  sheaf  of  arrows.  These  lur  , 
(iiBXis  were .  sure  to  murder,  wherever  they  had  a  chance. 
It  was  sometimes  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  exercise  a 
severe  revenge.  The  militia  were  found  insufficient  tosus- ' 
tain  these  continual  attacks,  and  to  keep  up  a  continued 
defence.  Some  jealousy,  also,  existed  between  the  gener- 
al government  and  these  territorial  districts,  in  regard  to 
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the  employment  of  the  regular  troopg^  The  general  gov* 
eminent  talked  of  disbanding  the  militia  from  its  pay  and 
service.  Governor  Blount  ordered  general  Sevier  with 
a  part  of  his  brigade  into  the  service.  The  main  force  of 
the  Tennessee  troops  was  placed  at  ^  South  West  point.' — 
This  is  a  small  distance  above  theconfluence  of  the  Clinch 
witfi  Tennessee/  Here  was  a  fine  spring  and  a  post,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  both  rivers;  and  it  was  a  good  po- 
sition, in  which  to  intercept,  and  command  the  movements 
of  the  Indians.  Here  a  fort  wad  built,  and  there  were  odi- 
er  stations  afong  the  frontier.  It  was  with  difficulty,  that 
the  militia  could  be  induced  to  submit  to  the  discipline,  and 
regularity  necessary  for  the  soldiers  of  a  garrison.  They 
always  avowed  a  strong  predilection  to  defending  them-^ 
selves  in  their  own  way. 

At  the  same  time,  that  the  people  here  were  compelled 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  Indians,  who  lived  on 
ifaeir  own  confines,  calls  were  made  upon  them  to  fiimish 
soldiers  to  fight  the  Indians  of  the  north.    It  seemed  to 
diem  a  hardship,  to  suffer  the  massacre  of  whole  families 
at  home,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  be  called  on  to  fiimish 
meti  to  make  war  at  a  distance.    General  Sevier  had  la- 
bored, while  stationed  at  his  post,  to  prevent  any  thing,* 
that  should  create  new  enmities  among  the  Indians.    A 
portion  of  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  were  neutral,  and 
disposed  to  peace.    At  once  to  keep  them  in  these  disposi- 
tions, and  to  annoy  the  enemy,  he  exerted  all  his  influence^, 
that  a  vigorous  ofiiensive  war  should  be  carried  on  against 
them.    He  brought  documents  to  prove,  that  a  lai^e  body 
of  Creeks  and  Cherokees  was  embodied,  and  prepared^ 
arid  making  ready  for  an  invasioa    Notwithstanding  these 
proo&,  the  g^ieral  government  seemed  to  dct  upon  the 
presumption,  that  the  Indians  of  this  region  were  pacific. 
!By  instructions  from  that  quarter,  governor  Blount  order- 
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ed  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  of  general  Sevier  to  be 
disbanded  at  Knoxvilla  They  were  accordingly  march- 
ed there,  and  dismissed  on  the  8th  of  January,  1793. 

The  Indians  continued  to  commit  murders  as  usual, 
tmtil  the  April  following.  Governor  Blount  was  then  no- 
tified of  the  intention  of  the  Creeks  to  attack  our  settle- 
ments in  a  body.  He  was  farther  instructed,  that  general 
Logan  of  Kentucky,  was  preparing  an  expedition  against 
those  very  Cherokees,  with  whom  he  was  at  this  time  at- 
tempting to  make  a  treaty.  They  were  the  same  Indi- 
ans, whose  chiefs,  by  the  desire  of  the  president,  had  been 
invited  to  visit  him  at  Washington.  Thus  he  found  him- 
self placed  in  a  situation  of  great  delicacy  and  perplexity. 
He  promptly  ordered  out  rangers  and  militia,  to  scour  the 
woods  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cumberland  setdement,which 
was  threatened  with  the  most  imminent  danger.  Other 
troops  were  ordered  by  the  way  of  South  West  Point,  to 
intercept  any  Indians,  that  might  be  coming  in  that  di- 
rection. If  they  met  with  Indians,  that  they  knew  to  be 
Cherokees,  Chickasaws  and  Chactaws,  these  troops  were 
instructed  to  consider  them  as  friends,  until  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  otherwise.  He  was  still  laboring  to  re- 
strain the  hostilities  of  the  t^herokees,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  comply  with  their  invitation  to  go  to  Philadelphia. 
They  practised  evasion,  in  regard  to  all  his  efforts  and 
proposals.  On  the  17th  of  June,  he  repaired  himself 
to  Philadelphia.  The  people  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints, that  the  general  government  had  manifested  back- 
wardness to  protect  them,  and  declared  that  there  would  be 
no  end  to  their  sufferings,  until  they  either  forsook  the 
country,  or  were  slain  by  the  Indians.  They  averred,  that 
they  would  already  have  taken  sufficient  measures  to  de- 
fend themselves,  had  they  not  been  obliged  to  desist  from 
their  purpose  by  the  interposition  of  the  government. 
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It  is  very  obvious  that  in  such  a  state  of  feeling  aild  cir- 
cumstances, as  existed  here,  such  men,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  would  be  apt  often  to  overstep  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion and  allowable  defence,  and  kill  peaceable  and  unoffend- 
ing Indians.  When  persons  were  arrestedfer  such  acts,  such 
was  the  state  of  public  feeling,  that  no  jury  could  be  procu- 
red, to  pronounce  them  guilty.  Mr.  Smith,  the  govemor^s 
secretary,  who  acted  for  him  in  his  absence,  perceived, 
that  a  war  with  the  whole  Cherokees  was  inevitable ;  and 
he  prepared  himself  to  meet  it  Troops  were  ordered  to 
Knoxville,  where  an  attack  was  expected.  The  attacks  of 
the  Indians  had  hitherto  been  in  small  parties ;  and  there 
had  not  yet  been  a  general  engagement  In  July,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  assembled,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  march  on  their  own  responsibility,  into  the  country 
of  the  Cherokees.  The  secretary,  who  acted  as  governor, 
went  among  them;  and  attempted  to  change  their  purpose. 
They  were  found  inflexible ;  and  they  marched  for  the 
Cherokee  country  to  the  number  of  130  men.  No  author- 
ity could  restrain  another  party  from  following  them. — 
General  Sevier  requested,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
inarch  at  the  head  of  130  mounted  in&ntry  into  the  coun- 
try, north  of  the  Tennessee,  and  into  the  lower  Cher- 
okee towns.  His  request  was  granted.  The  other  par- 
ties that  went  out,  imitated  the  horrid  fiishions  of  the  sava- 
ges^ by  bringing  in  a  number  of  scalps,  as  badges  of  victo- 
ry. All  personal  communications  with  the  Indians  were 
at  an  end.  Letters  addressed  to  them  were  fiustened 
10  posts  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  people  at  Knox- 
ville  were  much,  and  continually  alarmed  by  the  still  in- 
creasing outrages  of  the  enemy.  They  desired  general 
Sevier  to  come  to  their  assistance.  He  returned  from  his 
commenced  expedition  to  their  assistance. 
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The  expected  attack  of  the  savages  was  made  on  the 
25th  of  September,  1793,  with  1,000  warriors  and  100 
horse.  They  crossed  the  Tennessee  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Holston,  mmt^hing  all  night  for  Knoxville.  At  sun- 
rise they  reach^  a  house  seven  miles  below  that  place, 
and  killed  the  whole  family,  thirteen  in  number.  When 
ihey  attacked  tfie  house,  there  were  three  gunmen  in  it; 
and  they  defended  it  to  extremities.  They  had  already 
killed  two  Indians,  and  wounded  three  more.  The  sava- 
ges offered  them  terms,  if  they  would  surrender ;  and 
they  surrendered  on  condition,  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared,  and  that  they  should  be  exchanged  for  Indian 
prisoners.  They  had  no  sooner  yielded  themselves,  than, 
with  their  customary  faithlessness,  the  Indians  massacred 
every  one  of  them,  except  a  single  boy,'whom  they  retained 
prisoner.  The  fort  was  then  invested  by  700Cherokees  and 
200  Creeks.  They  made  little  impression  upon  the  gar- 
rison, and  speedily  commenced  a  retreat 

At  the  time  of  this  invasion,  general  Sevier  was  on  the 
south  frontier,  on  the  bank  of  the  Holston,  eight  miles 
from  the  Tennessee.  His  original  force  of  400  men  was 
soon  augmented  to  1,023  privates,  with  265  officers  of  a 
higher  or  lower  grade.  At  the  head  of  these  troops  he 
marched  into  the  Cherokee  nation,  in  pursuit  of  the  inva- 
dera  He  learned  the  course  they  had  taken  by  their  trails? 
and  pursued  them  to  Estonaula,  on  the  river  Coosa, 
where  they  arrived,  the  24th  of  October.  They  took 
a  number  of  Cherokee  prisoners,  who  informed  them, 
that  every  Cherokee  town  had  furnished  its  quota  for  the 
late  expeditioa  The  Creeks  had  passed  that  place,^  on 
their  return  from  that  expedition,  anticipating  g^ieral  Se- 
vier's arrival  but  a  few  days.  Their  rendezvous  was 
at  the  mouth  of  Hightower  river.  He  followed  their 
.iml  until  the  17th  of  October,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
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fork  of  Coosa  and  Hightower  rivers.  The  Creeks  and 
Cberokees  had  fortified  themselves  hiereto  prevent  the 
passage.  Colonel  Kelly,  with  a  part  of  the  Knoxville 
regiment,  went  down  the  riv^r  a  half  a  mile;  and  crossed , 
unperceived,  at  a  place  where  the  river  was  fbrdable. — 
The  Indians,  discovering  those,  who  had  crossed,  and 
thinking  the  whole  army  had  passed  there,  ran  down 
upon  them.  Captain  Evans,  who  remained  with  the 
part  of  the  arrays  that  had  not  crossed,  perceiving  the 
mistake  of  the  savages,  immediately  crossed  at  the  desert- 
ed ford  with  his  corps  of  mounted  infantry.  Very  few  of 
his  troops  had  reached  the  south  bank,  when  the  foe  dis* 
covered  his  original  mistake ;  returned,  and  gave  them  a 
warm  reception*  An  engagement  took  place;  and  al- 
though the  Indians  out-numbered  captain  Evans  by  four  to 
one,  he  put  them  to  flight.  Spanish  guns  were  found  in  the 
encampment  The  Americans  lost  but  three  men.  As 
many  Indians  were  killed ;  and  it  was  judged  that  a  con- 
siderable number  were  wounded.  The  army  then  march- 
ed through  the  Indian  country,  destroying  their  towns,  and 
laying  waste  their  resources.  After  this  skirmish,  which 
was  called  the  batUe  of  Hightower j^  our  troops  proceed- 
e  I  without  opposition.  The  country  was  generally  deser- 
ted, although  they  might  easily  have  taken  more  prisoners, 
than  they  did.  They  allowed  some  to  escape,  treating  them 
with  intentional  lenity.  After  this  expedition,  the  Indians 
were  less  troublesome  for  a  considerable  time.  It  had 
been  believed  for  a  long  time,  that  the  Spaniards  had  in- 
stigated the  savages  to  these  continual  hostilities.  It  had 
been  ascertained,  in  September,  1793,  that  a  Spanish 
agent,  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  had  sent  to  governor  White, 
of  Pensacola,  requesting  700  pounds  of  powder,  and 
1,400  of  lead,  for  the  use  of  the  embodied  Cherokees. — 
The  request  was  granted  by  the  direction  of  the  baron  Ca- 
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rondelet  of  New  Orleans,  who  had  made  such  loud  com- 
plaints against  us^  die  June  preceding,  for  furnishing  the 
Chickasaws  with  corn  and  arms. 

In  October,  the  grand  jury  presented  an  address  to  the 
govemor,in  which  tfiey  stated,  that  the  ordinance  of  con- 
gress, of  1787,  had  promised  them  a  legislature,  whenever 
they  should  have  5,000  free  male  inhabitants ;  that  they 
now  had  that  number,  and  claimed  their  right ;  that  their 
grand  object,  in  desiring  this,  was,  that  they  might  legally 
protect  themselves  against  the  savages ;  closing  with  com- 
plaints, that  the  general  government  had  never  yielded 
tfiem  such  efficient  aid,  as  their  case  demanded.  It  was 
conceded  to  the  people,  that  they  should  have  a  territorial 
government,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  1787.  In  D<:- 
cember,  1793,  governor  Blount  authorized  the  election  ot 
persons  to  constitute  a  general  assembly.  In  the  electioas 
in  the  different  counties  will  be  found  many  of  the  names 
of  those,  who  had  figured  in  the  Indian  wars.  As  soorl 
as  the  elections  were  over,  the  governor,  by  proclamation, 
ordered  the  assembly  to  meet  at  Knoxville,  in  February, 
1794.  When  thev  were  assembled,  the  members  walked 
in  procession  to  the  place  of  worship,  where  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Carrick  made  a  prayer,  and  preached  a  sermon.  Thej 
elected  ten  persons,  out  of  whom  congress  were  to 
choose  five,  to  be  a  legislative  council.  They  presented  an 
address  to  thegovernor,  recommending  offensive  operations, 
in  regard  to  the  Indians ;  and  the  erection  of  block-houses 
along  the  frontier,  for  the  protection  of  those,  who  tilled 
the  ground.  They  advised  a  guard  for  the  members  froP| 
Cumberland,  on  their  return,  as  an  express,  that  had  beeir 
lately  sent  from  Knoxville  to  Nashville,  had  been  severely 
wounded.  They  also  sent  a  memoir  to  congress,  demand- 
ing a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Creeks  and  Cherokeos. 
[t  stated,  that,  since  the  treaty  of  Holston,  the  savages  ha^ 
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killed  upwards  of  900  persons  in  the  territory  of  Tennes- 
see, and  carried  many  into  slavery ;  and  had  destroyed 
property  to  the  amount  of  100,000  dollars;  that  the  inhab- 
itants had  been  driven  into  stations,  where  were  sometimes 
crowded  together  into  small  huts  300  persons ;  and  that 
they  had  been  waiting  with  as  much  patience,  as  they 
could  assume,  until  they  should  have  peace,  or  I^ally  au- 
thorized wan  They  mention  two  invasions  of  the  Indi-* 
ans,  each  of  a  force  consisting  of  1,000  warriors;  and  that 
both  these  attacks  were  made  in  the  same  month. 

Information  was  received,  that  a  part  of  the  Cherokees 
were  willing  to  treat  for  peace.  Those  of  the  lower  towns 
were  still  determined  on  hostilities.  They  were  instigated 
to  perseverance  by  their  chief.  Double  Head^  or  as  he  was 
called  by  his  own  people,  Tucalatauga.  This  blood  thirs- 
ty spirit  had  headed  most  of  the  murdering  parties,  and 
was  supposed  personally  to  have  shed  as  much  human 
blood,  as  any  man  in  America.  The  Indians,  in  parties  of 
forty  or  fifty  persons,  formed  ambuscades,  and  killed  and 
scalped  passing  travellers.  Many  people  fell  in  this  way. 
In  some  instances  the  friends  of  the  murdered  determined 
upon  revenge;  in  which  case  they  used  to  paint,  and  dress 
themselves,  like  Indians,  and  steal  upon  them  in  that  dis- 
guise ;  killing  four,  or  five  of  them ;  and  then  retr  mating  to 
their  forts.  The  Cherokees  began  now  to  manifest  sincere 
desires  to  be  at  peace  with  us.  The  Hanging  Maw,  one 
of  the  Cherokee  chie&,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor,  imputed 
the  hostility  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  instigation  of  the  Span- 
iards. He  said,  they  were  determined  to  listen  to  them  no 
longer.  But  notwithstanding  these  professions,  a  boat 
passing  down  the  Tennesisee,  was  fired  upon  by  the  Indi- 
ana The  people  on  board  the  boat  returned  the  fire,  by 
which  two  of  the  Indians  were  killed.  The  boat  was 
pursued  by  150  Indians  to  the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  was 
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there  overtaken,  and  every  person  on  board  killed.  In  fact 
the  history  of  Tennessee,  for  two  or  three  years  about  this 
time,  is  but  a  dreary  and  wearying  chronicle  of  Indian 
massacres.  Many  of  these  affiiirs  of  murder,  if  related  by 
themselves,  would  possess  a  harrowing  interest  Grouped 
together,  they  occur  in  such  numbers,  and  under  such  uni- 
fiurm  circumstances  of  atrocity  and  barbarity,  that  the  con- 
fu^on  of  the  blended  cases  takes  away  the  interest  The 
Cherokees  and  Creeks  seem  to  have  been  principals  in 
these  horrid  transactions ;  and  the  Chickasaws  and  Chac- 
taws  appear  to  have  fallen  in  with  their  measures,  as  cir- 
eumstances  dictated.  The  legislation  of  the  territorial  assem- 
blyseemstohavebeenrespectable.  They  laid  outroads,  built 
bridges,  and  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war,  authori- 
zed, and  partially  endowed  two  colleges ;  clearly  indicating, 
that  in  these  dark  times  they  had  a  prophetic  insight  into  the 
future  destinies  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  give  something,  like  a  connected  view 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  the  commencement  of 
this  state,  we  have  preceded  the  order  of  events.  The 
year  1790,  was  an  epoch  of  expectation  and  hope,  not  with* 
out  a  mixture  of  apprehensioa  North  Carolina  had  laid 
down  her  claims  of  authority  over  this  country ;  and  the 
new  federal  government  was  about  to  be  extended  over  all 
the  Unioa  How  the  great  community  was  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  this  novel  experiment^  was  a  matter  of  anxious 
solicitude  to  all,  and  of  gloomy  forebodings  to  some.  In 
the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war,  hope  and  fear 
turned  away  from  these  scenes  of  danger  and  blood,  to  con- 
template the  new  spectacle,  that  was  approaching.  Even 
the  savages  seem  not  to  have  been  wholly  exempt  from  cu- 
riosity, in  contemplating  the  setting  up  of  the  new  federal 
government  Even  they  suspended  the  wonted  blows  of 
the  tomahawk  for  a  while,  to  study  then^w  order  of  things^ 
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and  calculate  its  effects.  It  was  the  suspended  fiiry  of  but 
a  moment  For  three  years  from  the  setting  up  of  the 
federal  government,  as  we  have  seen,  more  particularly  in 
the  history  of  East  Tennessee,  the  annals  of  West  Tennessee 
were  no  more  than  a  continued  series  of  murders,  sometimes 
of  individuals,sometimcsof  whole  families.  A  thousand  cir- 
cumstancesof  all^eextentand  refinementof  Indian  barbari- 
ty, on  the  one  part,  and  of  heart-rending  agony  on  the  other, 
must  necessarily  have  been  left  untold,even  in  the  most  detail- 
ed narrative  to  be  filled  up  by  the  imagination.  Indeed,  to  a 
person  now  passing  through  this  fine  country,  where  every 
thing  has  settled  to  its  proper  level,  as  in  the  older  states, 
where  every  thing  indicates  strength,  conifidence  and  secu- 
rity, and  where  they  have  at  present  as  few  apprehensions 
from  the  Indians,  as  they  have  in  Washington  or  London, 
to  such  a  person  it  seems  almost  incredible,  that  within  so 
short  a  period  of  time,  as  has  elapsed  between  the  pres- 
ent, and  thirty  years  ago,  so  great  a  change  couW'have 
been  effected.  Families  then  in  the  most  central  and  pop* 
nlous  parts  of  the  country  were  under  continual  apprehen- 
sions. Not  less  than  thirty  individual  murders  or  assaults 
of  whole  families  and  the  killing  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  their  members,  are  related  to  have  occurred  in  West 
Tennessee,  in  three  years.  The  most  conspicuous  char- 
acters amongthe  Indian chie&,  were  Double  Hujui^  Hang'- 
ing  3Iaw,  Bloody  FeUofjn^  Mad  Dog^  and  other  chiefe 
with  ominous  names,  and  Bowles,  Watts  and  M'Gillivray. 
The  influence  of  the  Spanish  government  at  Pensacola 
and  New  Orleans,  in  instigating  the  Indians  to  war,  in  man- 
aging their  influence,  in  supplying  them  with  powder,  lead, 
blankets,  muskets  and  other  munitions  of  war,  became  an 
obvious  feature  in  the  order  of  things.  The  Spanish  took 
great  pains  to  be  accurately  informed  of  the  state  of  things 
in  Tennessee,  and  the  objects  and  feelings  of  the  differ- 
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^tkt  ^milies.  At  this  period,  (be  chief,  Watts,  seems  to  have 

iieen  the  most  commcHi  ambassador  to  Pensacola;  whil^ 

M^OiUiTTay  apfiears  to  have  had  a  paramount  influence^ 

in  govemiRg  the  Creeks  at  home.    The  savages  made  » 

^werfiii    attack  upoi^  Buehanon's  station.    Ttiey  were 

leomp^Ued  to  retreat,  ai^i  were  pursued  by  general  Rob^ 

^tsoti^  who  fieems  to  have  been  an  active  and  powerful 

leader  against  them.    In  addition  to  the  common  causes 

af  disunion  and  rupture^  continual  complaints  were  made 

"en  Ihe  part  of  ^e  Indians,  that  the  people  of  Tennessee 

were  coiBtantly  ^leroacfaitig on  dieir  lands;  while  our  peo- 
ple alleged  on  ithe  other  hand,  thai;  the  savages  were  fiiith-* 

less  and  Irefused  to  comply  with  the  stipulated  terms  of 
their  tcoayies.  The  Spaniards  sometimes  complained  of 
us,  that  we  supplied  ifaeir  enemies,  the  Chickasaws,  with 
Win  and  provisions;  and  we,  with  more  justice,  complain- 
ed of  diem,  for  fumishii:^  the  savages  with  the  means  of 
committing  munlen  A  severe  retaliation  was  practised 
upon  die  Indians  by  a  force,  commanded  by  Rains  and 
CU>rdoa  T^e  name  of  Piomingo,  a  ChidcasaW  diue^ 
t^ecurs  frequently  in  these  annals  of  Indian  \mr.  He 
seems  to  have  been  generally  friendly  to  the  govermnent 
DdTtbe  United  Stales.  His  friendship  went  to  4fae  extent  to 
make  war  upon  die  Credi8,the  constant  and  inveterate  foes 
nf ouf  peopla  There  wereletters,  cruninationsaDd  recrimior 
ziiom  frequently  passing  backwards  and  forwards  betweeia 
general  Robertson  and  governor  Blount^  on  die  part  <^ 
Tennessee,  and  Oayoso,  and  the  barron  Carondelet,  on  th^ 
pait  of  the  Spaniards.  After  a  long  endurance  of  Indisu^ 
outrage,  an  ^cpedition  from  T^^^^^^^  ^^  planned,  an4 
executed  against  Nickajack,  alKreek  town,  which  was  io?^ 
habiited  by  two  or  three  hundred  men  and  their  famili^ 
The  armykilled  inthetown  a  consideraUe  numberof warr 
riorsL    They  fired  upon  the  Indiansi  who  toc4  to  their  ca* 
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noes,  to  make  their  escape  across  the  river.  Men,  women^ 
and  children  were  victims  of  a  deadly  fire.  Some  were 
killed  in  their  canoes.  Some  jumped  into  the  water  and 
attempted  to  swim  off,  and  were  killed  by  the  troops,  be* 
fore  ihey  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns.  Some  girls^ 
women  and  children  were  taken  prisoners.  Fifty-five 
warriors  were  killed,  and  both  the  towns  at  that  place  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  In  the  town  were  found  fi*esh  scalps, 
taken  at  Cumberland ;  and  several  that  were  hung  up  in 
the  houses,  as  trophies  of  war.  In  this  place,  too,  was 
found  a  quantity  of  powder  and  lead,  just  received  from 
the  Spanish  government,  and  a  commission  to  the  BreaOi^ 
a  chief  of  that  town,  who  was  killed  in  this  action.  This 
severe  chastisement,  with  other  events,  which  soon  follow- 
ed, began  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Gherokees.  They  were 
in  despair  of  being  able  to  prevent  the  settlements  of  die 
whites  fi*om  spreading  over  all  the  country.  With  this 
despair,  their  vindictive  propensities  seem  to  have  subsi- 
ded. In  June,  1794,  they  applied  for  peace.  On  the 
26th  of  July  a  treaty,  made  between  them  and  the  United 
States,  was  ratified  at  Philadelphia.  This  treaty  re-estab- 
lished that  at  Holston. 

But  this  expedition  against  Nickajack,  which  wrought 
such  a  salutary  result  for  the  people  of  this  region,  had  not 
x>nly  been  unauthorized  by  the  general  government;  but 
every  person,  who  had  any  share,  responsibility,  or  agency 
in  planning,  and  executing  it,  was  carefiil  to  conceal  that 
share.  The  spirit  of  the  people  stole  an  unauthorized  re- 
revenge.  The  people  were  tired  of  being  scalped  and 
murdered;  or  cooped  up, ip  trembling  apprehension,  in 
uncomfortable  stations,  td^ait  for  the  tardy  progress  of 
^i<|fi*om  legislative  provisions  at  such  adistancefrom  them, 
b£  the  seat  of  the  general  government.  The  movements 
of  the  troops  bothof  theCumberlaodcounties^andofKen* 
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<ucky ;  for  the  affair  of  Nickajack,  was  a  joint  concern 
l)etween  the  troops  of  hoth,  were  carried  on  with  such 
secresy,  that  the  governor  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
When  he  could  no  longer  disguise  his  knowledge  of  the 
intended  expedition,  he  wrote,  in  apparent  surprise  and  an* 
ger,  to  general  Robertson,  to  enquire  about  it 

General  Robertson  wrote  in  reply,  a  moderate,  but 
firm  letter;  entering  into  the  details  of  murder  and  rumours 
of  intended  expeditions  against  the  people,  as  in  his  judg- 
ment, justified  striking  this  blow,  and  anticipating  the  cer- 
tain consequences  of  allowing  the  savages  to  carry  on  their 
enormities  unmolested.  After  giving  an  account  of  twen- 
ty or  thirty  murders,  the  wounding  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons, the  carrying  others  into  slavery,  for  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees  at  this  time,  actually  retained  many  of  our  peo- 
ple in  slavery,  after  enumerating  a  great  number  of  thefts, 
robberies  and  burnings,  recently  committed  by  the  Indians^ 
he  alleges,  that  it  could  not  be  considered  a  wanton  outrage, 
to  retaliate  upon  them,  as  the  affair  of  Nickajack  had  been 
represented  to  be. 

It  can  not  be  without  affording  a  lesson  for  the  pow- 
erful and  flourishing  state  of  Tennessee  to  look  back 
upon  the  smalln^ss  and  feebleness  of  her  beginnings  in  the 
wilderness ;  to  reflect,  through  how  much  poverty,  danger 
and  misery  the  hardy  pioneers  of  civilization  waded. — - 
Probably  none  of  the  United  States  suffered  more  from  the 
continual  assaults  and  murders  of  the  Indians.  There 
tvas  difliculty  at  home,  fi'om  conflicting  claims  of  grants 
of  land.  That  never  ending  source  of  trouble,  liti- 
gation of  contending  pdtent|^and  boundaries,  had  al- 
ready commenced.  There  were  conflicting  claims  of  ces- 
sions by  the  Indians.  They  revenged  the  murder  of  fath- 
ers and  mothers  and  infant  children  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ter and  thejF' found  themselves  involved  at  once  with  the 


general  goremment,  and  with  diat  of  their  own  territory*. 
They  were  bayed  by  the  Spanish^and  the  English,  teazed  by 
the  French,  disturbed  by  insurgents,  besieged  by  public 
icreditors  and  murmured  at  by  those,  who  were  excluded 
for  a  time  from  the  possession  of  their  lands  by  Indiantrea- 
ties.  No  people  have  evinced  more  bravery  in  danger  ^  and 
few  people  have  displayed  more  patience  under  the  pres« 
sure  of  untoward  circumstancesw^ 

From  the  position  of  the  Spanish  possessions,  comman- 
ding the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  shores  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  it  will  be  obvious  at  once,  what  bearing 
the  relations  of  Spain  with  us  would  have  upon  the  pros*^ 
parity  of  this  region.  The  general  govemn^nt,  aware  of 
this,  pressed  for  an  adjustment  of  our  difficulties  with  her. 
The  king  of  Spain  announced  by  his  minister,  in  1794, 
that  he  was  satisfied,  that  the  Indians  had  been  the  aggres* 
sors  in  the  wars  with  the  people  of  Georgia  and  Tennes* 
see ;  and  that  he  had  transmitted  instructions  to  the  gover** 
nors  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  to  give  them  no  coun- 
tenance, or  assistance.  Of  course,  all  the  incitement  to 
hostilities,  derived  from  Spanish  instigation,  was  removed, 
and  the  relations  of  our  government  with  that  nation  were 
in  such  a  train  (^amicable  adjustment,  as  gave  the  sure  pre- 
sage of  a  fortunate  termination* 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1793,the  commissioners  of  Spain 
had  complained  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
of  atten^pts  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  to  an  en^ 
terprize  against  the  Spanish  dominions  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  president  of  the  United  States  requested  the  governor 
of  Kentucky,  to  look  into  the  grounds  of  this  charge,  and 
be  on  his  guard,  to  prevent  any  enterprize  of  the  kind.  It 
was  perceived,  that  at  this  time,  when  our  government  was 
negotiating  with  Spain  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  would  be  a  great  oversight  in  Kentueky,  to  counte*- 
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HaMe  any  thing  of  the  kind  The  president  of  coarse  was 
assured,  that  no  inchnation  to  favor  any  such  projects  ex- 
isted. 

In  November  6»  1793,  the  Spanish  commissioners  noti- 
fied the  governor  of  Kentucky,  that,  in  the  October  prece- 
ding, ftair  Frenchmen  had  left  Philadelphia,  authorized  by 
Genet^  minister  of  France,  to  travel  through  Kentucky ; 
and  v^^hile  there,  and  on  their  way^  to  persuade  as  many 
persons  as  possible,  to  join  them  iii  undertaking  an  expedi* 
tion  against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  our  vicinity ;  and^ 
more  particularly,  to  make  a  descent  upon  New  Orleans. 
The  governor  was  requested  to  use  legal  means,  to  sup- 
press the  attempt ;  iand  if  those  means  were  inefficient,  to 
call  in  the  militia.  In  order  to  produce  a  disinclination  t& 
be  seduced  by  these  attempts,  the  governor  informed  the 
people^  that  the  grand  object  of  the  president,  in  the  nego- 
tiation with  Spain,  was  to  obtain  the  free  navigation  of  tho 
Mississippi ;  and  that  the  only  advantage,  the  people  could 
propo^  to  themselves,  in  siidh  all  expedition,  was  to  obtain 
a  privilege  at  the  hazard  and  expense  of  money  and  bloody 
which  they  would,  in  this  way,  obtain  peaceably  and  by 
treaty.  The  people  were  warned  against  any  such  schemes 
for  the  future.  The  governor  himself,  who,  in  common 
with  the  western  people  in  general,  had  thought,  that  the 
gMeral  government  had  not  been  sufficiently  attentive  to 
the  interests  of  this  section  of  the  country,  was  respectfol- 
ly  requested,  to  review  the  subject  The  commissions^ 
given  by  Genet,  were  recalled,  and  it  was  discovered,  that 
ihey  had  b^n  scattered  over  the  states  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,,  as  well  as  Tennessiee^ Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  The 
governors,  except  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  took  ac- 
tive measures  to  suppress  these  incipient  yieldings  to  con* 
tetnplated  Expeditions  in  the  tnitids  of  the  people* 


In  1794,  (Complaint  was  again  made  by  the  agents  of 
Spain  to  the  secretary  of  state,  that  some  influential  per-^ 
sons  in  Carolina  were  attempting  to  get  up  an  expedition 
to  attack  East  Florida.  Troops  were  actually  enrolled. — 
Colonel  Hammond,  an  American,  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  brigadier  general  in  the  French  ser- 
vice. The  soldiers  were  enrolled  under  his  standard. — 
Ammunition  and  provisions  were  purchased ;  and  French 
vessels  at  the  same  time  were  to  attack  East  Florida  by 
sea.  In  this  case  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  uni- 
ted; and  took  prompt  and  decisive  measures  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  expedition.  The  means  used  were  at 
once  mild  and  energetic;  and  Spain  must  have  been  con- 
vinced, that  her  North  American  settlements  had  been 
saved  to  her  by  the  good  temper  and  forbearance  of  the 
United  States.  But  so  deeply  rooted  were  the  Spanish 
prejudices  against  us,  that  even  this  conviction,  did  not  en- 
tirely remove  alleged  grounds  of  complaint.  Barron  Ca- 
rondelet  still  continued  to  complain  against  governoi^ 
Blount,  to  which,  however,  no  attention  was  paid. 

The  mind  of  the  president  seemed  to  possess  a  kind  of 
ubiquity;  for,  amidst  all  his  harassing  and  multifarious 
concerns,  the  tittle  nation  of  Chickasaws,  that  had  lately 
evinced  fideUty,  amidst  general  treachery  and  hostiUty  to 
us,  was  not  overlooked.  The  chiefs  of  this  tribe  were  in- 
vited, through  governor  Blount,  to  visit  the  president — 
They  consented.  Piomingo  was  the  head  chief  The 
Chickasaws  had  been  actively  engaged,  as  auxiliaries,  in 
the  army  of  general  Wayne,  in  the  war  with  the  northern 
Indians.  The  chiefs  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  and  were 
received  by  the  president  with  great  kindness.  To  one  of 
the  chiefe  he  gave  the  commission  of  captain ;  and  to  Pio. 
mingoa.  paper,  fixing  the  boundaries  of  their  country ;  and 
forbidding  aU  interference  with  their  possession  of  these 


lands.  Considerable  presents  were  made  to  the.  nation, 
which  were  to  be  forwarded  to  Knoxville,  from  which 
place  they  were  to  take  them  into  their  own  country.  Be- 
sides this,  they  were  to  receive  an  annual  instalment  of 
3,000  dollars,  in  goods,  as  a  mark  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
president  with  their  fidelity.  At  the  same  time  presents 
were  ordered  to  the  Ghactaws.  Instructions  had  not  been 
received,  touching  our  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Mad- 
rid, in  regard  to  the  impending  treaty ;  and  the  Indians 
were  still  troublesome  on  the  frontiers.  The  Spanish  built 
a  fort  at  the  Chickasaw  bluf&,  now  fort  Pickering,  or  Mem- 
phis. It  was  within  the  guaranteed  limits  of  the  Chicka- 
«aws ;  and  they  complained  of  it  to  our  government.  A 
remonstrance  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities in  Louisiana,  complaining  of  this  encroachment,  not 
only  on  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaws,  but  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  The  commanders  at  these  stations  ex- 
ercised much  insolence,  often  interdicting  boats  from  pas- 
ting down  the  Mississippi,  and  especially,  when  loaded 
with  provisions  for  the  Chickasaws.  These  Indians  were 
perishing  from  famine,  owing  to  their  wars,  which  had 
prevented  their  cultivating  their  lands.  Governor  Gayoso 
was  informed,  that  it  was  expected,  that  he  would  order  the 
fort  in  question  to  be  demoUshed,  and  the  troops  with- 
drawa 

As  late  as  1795,  the  Spanish  still  had  their  emissarieis 
among  all  the  Indian  tribes,  that  were  disposed  to  be  hos- 
tile to  us.  But  in  this  year  intelligence  was  received,  that 
Spain  had  finally  acceded  to  the  proposed  treaty,  which 
put  an  end  to  all  grounds  of  controversy  between  their  go- 
vernment and  ours.  This  event  took  place  in  October. — 
The  boundaries  between  that  country  and  ours  were  de- 
finitively settled,  as  the  United  States  had  contended,  they 
ought  to  bo.    The  western  people  now  clearly  p^rceived^ 


diat  what  ^ey  had  interpreted  in  the  general  govamiiil^it^ 
to  be  indifference  to  their  interests  and  sufferings,  was  ia 
fiict  but  patience^  prudence  and  forbearance,  to  bring  about 
a  greater  good«  The  Chickasaws,  from  the  year  I'TSSt^ 
had  be^i  almost  con^antly  engaged  in  a  wai*  with  (he 
Creeks,  the  enemies  of  our  country,  and  in  which  they  coii>> 
fidently  looked  &^  aid  from  ua  They  came  to  Nashnlle 
with  scalps,  which  they  had  taken  from  Cred^  that  w^^ 
on  their  way  to  commit  murders  on  the  Tennessee  frontier^ 
They  ii^rmed  governor  Blcaint,  that  it  was  their  intentmi 
to  make  la  war  of  extermination  with  the  Creeks^  who  had 
been  constandy  engaged  in  diedding  the  blood  of  their 
brothers,  the  whites.  They  seemed  very  anxious  to  know^ 
if  dieir  great  father^  the  preiadent^  was  not  going  to  join 
diem  in  this  war  with  the  Creeks  ?  In  answer,  the<  govern* 
t^  said,  that  from  'd^e  known  wisdom  of  the  president,  he 
believed,  and  hoped  it;  but^  that  he  had  no  ofiicial  iidbi> 
mad(»i  to  that  dSect  The  Chickasaws,  sanguiney  as  sava» 
ges  always  are,  diat  die  American  army,  destined  for  due 
war,  would  soon  arrive  anuMig  them,  continued  th^attadhai 
upon  the  Creeks,  and  in  this  vi^y,  engaged  themselves,  8i» 
^e  handed  and  misupported  in  a  war  with  thatpowmfui 
nation. 

Public  feeling  in  Tennessee  was  strongly  in  their  fiivor^ 
It  did  not  comport  with  the  feelings  of  a  gallant  pec^le,  to 
look  with  indiflerence  upon  the  unequal  contest  of  this 
tribe,  which  had  be^ti  commenced,  to  avenge  murders 
committed  upon  their  own  people.  A  thousand  Chicka* 
saw  warriors  were  supported  at  Na^vilie  some  dma^-^ 
The  govemor,who  had  had  every  cqiporcunity  to  understand 
savage  character,  was  unwilling  to  deny  them  suppUeSi 
through  fear  of  making  them  enemies.  He  clearly  fore* 
saw,  that  if  they  should  be  much  annoyed  by  die  Creeks^ 
and  unassisted  by  us,  a  slight  weight,  so  laid  in  the  bal» 
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Jigaimt  U8,  would  incline  lihem  to  'emnity  with  ua  At 
tbe  same  time  our  government  wiibed  to  avoid  a  war  with 
Ae  Creeks,  wiio  entertained  a  deep  and  rooted  hatred  to- 
wards the  Cbtckasaws.  The  Credts,  on  their  side  were 
not  idle,  and  ^ideav4>red  to  enhst  the  Cherokeesaiid  Ohac- 
taws  on  their  side  of  the  questioii.  Happily,  their  endea* 
Tons  were  without  effect.  General  Robertson^  although  he 
was  not  authorized  by  the  government,  raised  some  men 
fer  their  cause.  There  was  at  first  some  backwardness  to 
mfist ;  for  fear^  4hat  as  the  expedition  was  not  authorized 
liy  the  government,  the  men  would  not  be  paid  for  their 
services.  The  Ghickasaws  bad  left  an  agent  at  Nashville^ 
to  ascertain,  whether  <yr  not,  any  troops  would  be  sent  to 
dieir  aid  by  the  United  States.  This  i^ent  pledged  him- 
self, that  if  the  United  States  ^id  not  «ee  fit  to  pay  these 
men,  the  Chickasaws  wouid  On  these  4erms  a  conside- 
rable number  of  m^i  were  persuaded  to  enlist ;  but  only 
Altei»i  actually  marched  to  the  assistwice  (^  the  Chicka-^ 
safws.  Another  party  had  descended  in  a  boat,  and  were 
ired  upon  by  the  Creeka  Some  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
retained  in  discouragem^it  Captain  'Smith,  who  com- 
manded the  fifteen,  was  an  intrepid  pariizan  for  the  Chick- 
asaws ;  and  on  his  way  persuaded  a  number  more  to  join 
tbeifi.  The  men  murmuited,  on  account  of  their  hardships, 
and  captain  Smith  fed  them  «t  bis  own  expense  to  induce 
Aiem  toremaia 

Ther«  were  several  skirmishes  between  the  parties ;  and 
fives  were  kst  upon  both  sides.  The  cause  of  the  Chick- 
asaws was  that  o^  the  people  of  Tennessee ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  aid  them,  as  much,  as  they  couR  The  stfpular 
led  sum  of  3,000  dollars,  in  goods^  was  sent  according  to 
engagement  to  the  Chickasaws.  The  Cherokees  request- 
ted  goivemor  Bloimt  to  keep  peace  between  them  and  the 
i^ihickasawa    fie  attempted^  toc^  to  Jbring  about  peace  W 
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tween  that  tribe  and  the  Creeks.  But  this  powerful  and 
vindictive  people  was  still  keen  for  hostilities;  and  endea-^ 
vored  to  draw  the  Shawnees  and  northern  Indians  into 
their  quarrel  The  Chickasaws  were  persuaded  by  go- 
vernor Blount,  to  transmit  a  talk  to  the  intendant  at  New 
Orleans,  requesting  him  to  transmit  it  to  the  Greeks.  They 
in  turn,  pretended  to  be  disposed  to  peace ;  but  the  pre* 
tence  was  entirely  deceitfiil.  It  operated,  however,  to 
fer  the  Chickasaws,  should  be  withheld.  The  Chickasaws, 
blind  the  general  government,  which  ordered,  that  some 
guns  and  ammuniton,  which  had  been  ordered  at  the 
same  time,  were  assured,  that  if  they  continued  to 
make  war  upon  the  Creeks,  after  they  were  disposed  to, 
peace,  they  must  expect  no  more  aid  from  the  United 
States.  It  was  soon  discovered  in  Tennessee,  that  the 
friendly  professions  of  the  Creeks  were  a  mere  feint,  to  de- 
tach us  from  their  aid ;  and  to  throw  them  off  their  guard, 
and  thus  to  make  them  an  easy  prey.  The  lower  Creek 
towns  abhorred  the  dupUcity  of  the  upper  Creeks.  Go- 
vernor Blount  gave  them  to  understand,  that  they  must 
make  peace  with  the  Chickasaws.  All  savages  place  the 
ultimate  point  of  honor  in  revenge,  and  perseverance ;  and 
they  determined  to  measure  back  in  retaliation,  what  they 
had  suffered  from  the  Chickasaw&  Their  attacks  were 
continued;  and  they  fitted  out  a  large  expedition  against 
the  Chickasaws,  which  marched  against  their  country,  but 
returned,  after  inflicting  very  inconsiderable  injury. 

The  Chickasaw  chiefe  again  visited  Philadelphia;  but 
evidently  in  a  moody  humw.  Governor  Blount  made 
great  exertions  to  please  them,  in-^  order  to  prevent,  their, 
manifestation  of  their  ill  humor  by  becoming  enemies.  In 
December^  the  happy  event.of  a  peace  between  them  and 
the  Creeks  was  brought  about,  by  die  interference  of  the 
United  States.    There  was,^tlso,a  treaty  made  betwem  the 


United  States  and  the  Creek  nation,  in  1796.  Roads  of 
communication  through  Tennessee,  and  the  country  adja- 
cent were  opened,  txeneral  James  Robertson  had  been 
one  of  the  first  settlers  both  of  East  and  West  Tennessee^ 
He  Uved  to  see  her  take  her  place  among  the  states  of  the 
Union.  Peace  seemed  to  be  firmly  settled  between  all  the 
Indian  tribes.  Unfortunately  some  white  person  at  this 
time  killed  a  Cherokee ;  and  the  nation  demanded  revenge. 
Governor  Blount  was  unable  to  discover  the  perpetrator  i 
and  they  proceeded  to  revenge  themselves.  Among  the 
many  murders  and  assaults,  that  ensued  in  consequence, 
we  relate  the  following.  It  will  serve  as  a  fair  sample  of 
die  general  aspect  oTthese  assaults,  and  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  general  modes  of  attack  and  resistance.  There  is 
no  bravery  so  desperate,  as  that,  which  is  inspired  by  liv- 
ing among  savages  in  the  wilderness.  We  may  fairly  in- 
kr^  that  resistance  of  the  same  in  character,  if  less  fortu- 
nate in  result,  took  place  in  almost  every  case  of  the  num- 
b^Iess  assaults  and  murders,  mutually  inflicted  by  our 
people,  and  the  savages,  in  the  long  and  bloody  contest, 
trough  which  Tennessee  waded  to  strength  and  indepen- 
dence. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  a  pany  of  Indians  killed  Geo. 
Mason  t^n  Flat  creek,  about  twelve  miles  fi^m  Knoxville. 
During  the  night  he  heard  a  noise  at  his  stable,  and  stepped 
out  to  ascertain  the  cause ;  and  the  Indians,  coming  be- 
tween him  and  the  door,  intercepted  his  return.  He  fled, 
but  was  fired  upon,  and  wounded.  He  reached  a  cave, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  house,  out  of  which,  already 
weltering  in  his  blood,  he  was  dragged  and  murde^.— 
Having  finished  this  business,  they  returned  to  the  house 
to  despatch  his  wife  and  children.  Mrs.  Mason,  uncon- 
scious of  the  fate  of  her  husband,  heard  them  talking  to 
C!ach  odier,  as  they  approached  the  house.     At  first  she 
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was  flighted  with  ihe  Ifope,  that  her  nei|^l^0r&,  aroused 

by  the  firing,  had  coma  ta  her  assistance.     But,  under* 
standing  Ekiglisb  and  German,  the  hyiguages  ^  her  ine^lik 
bors,  and  perceivings  that  ihe  coBversaiioii  was  ia  neither 
of  these  tongues,  she  instantly  inferred,  that  they  were  sa- 
vages coming,  to  attadc  the  houses    This  hercnne  had  that 
very  naorning  learned  how  the  deii)»le  trigger  of  a  rifle  waa 
set.    Fortunately  the  children  were  not  awakened  by  Aer 
firing;  and  she  took  care  not  to  awakeathem.    She  shut 
the  door ;  and  barred  it  with  benches  and  tables ;.  and  took 
down  the  well  charged  rifle  of  her  husband.    She  plaoe^ 
herself  directly  oppo^te  die  opening,  which   would  be 
made  by  forcii^  the  door.    Her  hudhwd  caiaae  not^  wad 
file  was  but  too  well  aware,  that  he  was  slain.    She  waa 
alone  in  the  darkness    The  yelling  savages  were  without^ 
pressing  upon  the  house.    She  took  counsel  from  her  own 
magnanimity,  heightened  by  affection  for  her  chikken, 
sleeping  unconsciously  around  her.  The  Indians,  pushing 
with  great  violence,  gradually  opened  the  door  sufficiently 
wide,  to  attempt  an  entrance.  The  body  of  one  was  thrust 
into  the  openings  and  just  filled  it^    He  was  struggling  for 
admittance.    Two,  or  three  more,  directly  behind  him 
were  propdling  him  forward.    She  set  the  tri^er  of  the 
rifle ;  jput  the  muzzle  near  the  body  of  the  foremost,,  a^  in 
a  direction,  that  the  ball,  after  passing  through  his  body 
would  penetrate  those  behind.    She  fired.    The  first  In- 
dian fell    The  next  one  uttered  the  scream  of  mortal  ag- 
ony.    This  intrepid  woman  saw  the  policy  of  profound 
«ilence.    She  observed  it    The  Indians,  in  consequence^ 
wereled  to  believe,  that  armed  men  were  in  the  house. — 
They  withdrew  from  the  house,  took  three  horses  fi-om  the 
stable,  and  set  it  (mfire.  It  was  afierwards  ascertained,  that 
tfiis  high  minded  widow  had  saved  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren from  the  attack  of  twenty-five  assailants^ 
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A  eormdemhU  number  of  muirderd  ensued.  The 
Creeks  still  continued  secret  enemies,  altbougli  they  had 
pefanaded  the  gemiral  goyernnimt  otherwise^  A  consider* 
able  jealousy  existed  between  the  authorities  of  Tennessee 
and  the  general  government.  The  south-western  people 
were  every  day  more  impatient^  to  be  in  a  position  to 
manage  theirafiairsin  their  own  way.  The  Creeks,  too^ 
deserted  on  one  side  by  the  Spanish,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Cherdiees,  and  moreover  beginning  to  have  partizan^ 
£>r  the  United  States  among  themselves,  began  to  be  sick 
of  hostilities.  A  marauding  party,  headed  by  Bill  Mcin- 
tosh, had  just  returned  from  our  frontiers  with  a  number  oi 
iltolen  horses.  Some  blood  had  been  spilled  on  the  occasion ; 
and  it  was  the  last  The  Creeks  set  themselves  in  earnest,. 
to  restore  the  stolen  property,  and  prisoners  of  our  people^ 
that  were  in  slavery  among  them. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1795,  at  a  very  full  meeting  oT 
Ike  Cherokee  and  Creek  chiefs,  conferences  were  begun^ 
and  continued  for  several  days  between  governor  Blount 
and  them.  They  terminated  favorably.  Many  of  the 
Indians  applied  to  have  their  children  educated  by  our 
govemm^it.  Governor  Blount  recommended  to  have 
them  educated  on  the  frontiers,  in  friendly  habits  with  the 
young  men  of  our  country.  He  inculcated  general  les- 
sons of  charity  and  good  feeling,  and  forgetfulness  of  the 
past  towards  them. 

On  the  last  Monday  in  June,  17Sf5,  the  members  of  as^ 
seffd>ly  were  convoked  by  proclamation  of  the  governor, 
to  discuss  the  expediency  of  erecting  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment into  an  independent  s^te.  The  assembly  passed 
a  law  for  enumerating  the  inhabitants,  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  numbers  exceeded  60,000,  They  were  found  by  the 
census  to  amount  to  77^2.  The  governor  issued  his 
proclamation  for  an  election,  in  which  five  persons  should 
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be  chosen  in  each  county,  to  represent  them  in  a  convene 
tion.  It  was  to  meet  at  Knoxville,  on  the  11th  January, 
1796;  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution,  or  perma- 
nent system  of  government  The  convention  met  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1796, 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  south-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  they  mutually  agreed 
with  each  other,  to  form  themselves  into  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state,  by  the  name  of  Tennessee.  On  the  9th  of 
February,  governor  Blount  forwarded  to  Mr.  Pickering, 
secretary  of  state,  a  copy  of  the  constitution,  formed  for 
the  permanent  government  of  the  state  of  Teimessee.-— 
The  copy  of  the  constitution  was  sent  by  Mr.  M'Minnj 
and  he  was  instructed  to  stay  there  long  enough  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  the  members  of  congress  from  that  state 
would  be  received.  Mr.  White,  the  territorial  delegate  in 
congress,  was  instructed  to  attempt  the  procuring  an  acts 
as  soon  as  might  be,  for  the  admi^ion  of  the  state  into  the 
Unioa  This  act  was  passed  on  the  6th  of  June,  1796. — 
Writs  of  election  were  issued  for  the  election  of  senators 
and  representatives,  to  represent  their  counties  in  general 
assembly,  and  also  for  a  governor  for  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see. The  members  of  assembly  were  elected  pursuant  to 
the  mode,  which  the  constitution  prescribed,  and  John 
Sevier,  Elsq.,  was  elected  first  governor. 

Since  that  time  the  state  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides 
in  wealth,  power,  and  consequence.  The  people  are  a 
hardy,  high  minded  and  respectable  body  of  freemen. — 
Their  gallantry  in  the  high  places  of  the  field  has  been 
amply  tested,  even  from  their  earliest  setdemente;  and  no 
people  in  the  Union  have  sustained  the  test  better.  The 
part,  which  this  state  took  in  the  late  war,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign among  the  Creeks  has  been  related  in  another  place? 
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Length,  370l— Breadth,  320  miles.  It  contains  60,000 
square  miles,  and  38,000,000  acres.  Between  36%  and 
40^  30'  N.  latitude,  and  between  IV  17'  and  IT  30'  W, 
longitude.  Bounded  North  and  West  by  the  Missouri 
territory;  East  and  North-East  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  from  Illinois.  South-East  by  the  Mississippi, 
which  separates  it  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  South 
liy  Arkansas  territory. 


CitU  Dtvisions, 

CounHes, 

WhiUs. 

Free  blacks. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Cape  GirardeaV; 

5058 

45 

865 

5968 

Cooper, 

6307 

15 

637 

6959 

Franklin, 

2170 

0 

2G9 

2379 

Howard, 

11,319 

18 

2089 

13,426 

Jefferson, 

1620 

3 

212 

1835 

JLincoln, 

1419 

1 

242 

1662 

Madisoti, 

1672 

4 

371 

2047 

Montgomery, 

2547 

1 

526 

3074 

New  Madrid, 

2001 

4^ 

291 

2296 

Pike, 

3071 

0 

676 

3747 

St.  Charles, 

3276 

13 

682 

3970 

St.  Genevieve, 

3932 

47 

983 

4962 

St.  Louis, 

8014 

225 

1810 

10,049 

Washington, 

2344 

0 

425 

2769 

Wajrne, 

1239 

0 

376 

204 

1443 

* 

66,988 

10^222 

66,586 
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Face  of  ilie  country.  A  large  extent  of  this  great 
state,  in  its  south-east  angle,  commencing  above  New  Mad- 
rid, and  extending  down  the  great  swamp,  and  through 
the  alluvial  region,  a  considerable  distance  back  from  the 
Mississippi,  is  low,  swampy,  full  of  lakes,  and  in  many  pla- 
ces subject  to  be  inundated  Beyond  that  region,  which 
is  generally  marked  by  a  bold  Une  of  rolling  and  fertile 
high  lands,  the  country  gradually  rises  into  high  flint  knobs^ 
still  rising  beyond  that  region  to  the  mountainous  country 
of  the  lead  mines.  This  country  extends  to  the  Osage  and 
its  tributaries.  Beyond  this,  the  country  is  broken  and  hit^ 
ly ;  until  we  open  upon  the  boundless  belt  of  open  prai« 
ries,  which  spreads  beyond  the  western  limits  of  this  state 
The  best  portion,  and  the  most  inhabited  peurts  of  the  stals 
are  between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  This  vast  tract 
is  no  where  mountainous.  It  contains  great  tracts  of  allu4 
vial  and  hilly  prairies.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  surface, 
delightfully  rolling  and  vari^^ted  There  is  no  part  of 
the  globe,  where  greater  extents  of  country  can  be  travers- 
ed more  easily,  and  in  any  direction  by  carriages  of  anv 
description^  where  there  are  no  roads,  and  that  is  yet  in  a 
state  of  nature^ 

SoU.  One  specific  difierence  between  the  soil  c^  dus 
country,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  is,  that  the 
land  here  contains  a  much  greater  proportion  of  sand,  is 
more  loamy  and  friable,  and  the  soil  is  not  so  stifL  There 
are  tracts  over  all  this  country,wherewe  find  the  dayey  soib 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  But  they  are  ^oialL  The  roadft 
generally,  run  over  tracts,  where  the  falling  rain  and  fi«K>w 
are  so  readily  absorbed,  even  in  the  winter,  that  the  people 
are  not  troubled  with  the  deep  and  almost  impassable  roadSp 
that  we  find  in  those  states.  The  rich  uplands  are  of  a 
darkish  grey  color ;  with  the  exception  of  the  great  tract  about 
the  lead  mines,  where  t|ie  soil,  composed  of  decomposed 
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Hq^tfe,  is  ireddisli,  and  of  a  color  brighter  than  Spanish 
brown.    The  poorer  uplands  are  generally  covered  with 
white  Oakland  that  small  shrubby  species  of  oak  denomina^^ 
ted  here  j»tn  oak.  It  is  usually  a  stiffer  and  more  clayey  soil 
than  the  other ;  and  it  is  of  a  light  yellow  color.    Therd 
are  two  extensive  tracts  of  that  fine  kind  of  timbered  up-^ 
land  alluvion,  which  constitute  the  finest  central  portions 
of  Kentacky.    The  one  is,  perhaps,  f^leen  or  twenty  miles 
in  extent    It  is  south-west  of  Ae  mine  country,  and  is  cal- 
led Bellevue  settlement    The  other  iract  is  much  larger^ 
and  is  *  called  in  this    country  the  Boone's  Hck  settle^ 
menl.    There  are  smaller  extents  of  this  kind  of  land^ 
spri^  over  all  the  state.    In  a  state  of  nature,  it  strikes 
^e  eye  dehghtfiilly.    The  surface  rolls  gently  and  almost 
imperceptibly.    It  has  the  san)#  U'ees  and  shrubs,  and  the 
grand  vegetation,  that  designate  the  rich  alluvions ;  and  at 
Aeshme  time  it  has  the  diversified  surface,  and  the  associ- 
ated ideas  of  health,   and  springs  of  water  that  are  natu- 
jally  connected  with  the  notion  of  uplands.    These  lands 
are  timbered  with  thcsame  trees,  which  the  alluvions  bear, 
like  those,  they  are  surmounted  with  grape  vines,  and  are 
free  fiom  under  brush.    The  gracefiil  pawpaw,  the  persi- 
Mion,  and  the  wild  cherry  tree,  all  denoting  rich  soils,  abound 
in  these  regions ;  and  they  are  nearly  as  fertile  as  the  bot^- 
toms  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  Mississippi. 

The  prairies  are  generally  level  and  of- an  intermedi. 
ate  character  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  uplands, 
The  alluvial  prairies  are  universally  rich,  and  nearly 
as  fertile  as  the  bottoms.  Some  tracts  of  the  upland  prai- 
ries are  rich.  But  there  are  scarcely  any  lands  in  this 
state  suffici^itly  level. for  cultivation,  that  have  not  fertility 
enough  to  bring  good  crops  of  corn  without  manure ;  iind 
in  many  instances  the  poorer  lands  are  better  for  wheat 
Uum  ^  richer.    The  bottoms  of  aU  the  vmter  courses  are 
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rich.  Th^fo  is  a  specific  diflfefence  in  the  soils  of  the 
two  Wide  alluvial  belts,  along  die  two  gl^t  rivers  of  this^ 
state.  The  bottoms  of  the  Missouri  are  generally  loamyy 
with  a  large  proportion  of  sand.  But,  even  where  the 
proportion  of  sand  seems  to  be  in  excess^  the  soil  is  of  die 
very  richest  character;  and  at  first  more  product!  ve^  than 
that  of  the  upper  Mississippi^  Intermixed  with  the  glaSxe^ 
or  earth  of  a  greasy  and  adhesive  feeling,  is  a '  con«dera* 
ble  proportion  of  marie  or  dissolved  lime,  which  communis 
cates  to  the  soil,  which  in  other  respects  is  compounded  in 
no  small  proportion,  widi  dissolved  vegetable  matter,  an 
astonishing  fertiUty. 

The  lands  of  the  upper  Mississippi  bottoms  are  blacker^, 
more  clayey,  less  marly  and  sandy,  and  if  not  so  iminedi-' 
ately  fertile,  are  more  inexhaustible ;  and  probably  better 
fitted  to  sustain  the  high  heals  and  the  drought  of  summen 
The  bottoms  of  the  smaller  streams  partake  of  the  char* 
acter  of  the  regibn,  through  which  ihey  flow,  and  are  com* 
posed  of  more  or  less  sand,  marl,  or  clay,  according  as  the 
hills,  acclivities,  or  soils,  along  which  diey  flow,  have  more 
or  less  of  diese  ingredients.  On  the  whole,  die  good  lands  * 
of  this  country  generally  have  a  great  degree  of  fertility.-^ 
The  vegetabte  mould  is  friable,  tend^  and  deep;  and 
in  many  instances  the  soils  dirown  from  the  bottom 
of  the  deepest  wells,  appears  no  less  fertile,  than  that 
<m  the  sur&ee.  The  rank  and  abundant  vegetation 
levery  where  indicates  the  prolific  character  of  natm^ 
woi^irig  at  the  root  On  the  richer  prairies  and  bottoms, 
tall  and  coarse  grass^  and  weeds  resembling  hemp,  rise  up 
of  sudi  a  thickness,  size«and  h^ght,  as  almost  to  make  il 
impracticable  to  travel  on  horse  back.  Hie  leaves  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  by  their  unumal  size  and  verdure,  every 
virhere  indicate  the  prolific  vigor  and  power  trf  natdire.**-^ 
The  upper  Mississippi  is  skirted  with  a  prairie,  eommoi- 


cing  ten  miles  abowe  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri^  and  ex- 
tending along  the  west  hank  of  the  river  sixty  or  aeventy 
miles,  and  with  an  average  width  of  between  four  and  five 
miles.  The  uplands  on  the  upper  Missiseippi  are  also 
^^emely  rich ;  but  interspersevd  with  round  flint  knobs, 
which  crfien  rise  in  regular  cones,  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  high.  There  are  large  tracts  of  poor  land,  in  the 
south  west  division  of  the  fitate  oovered  widi  yellow  pine, 
with  bald  and  rocky  hills,  and  even  moving  sanc^.  la 
&ct,  this  state  abounds  with  the  strongest  contrasts  of  soil 
from  the  best  to  the  worst ;  and  thelte  are  very  extensive 
tracts  of  ^ch. 

ProducUons.  Hitherto,  wheat  and  com  have  been  the 
itaples  of  this  country.  The  warmth  and  looseness  of  the 
soil,  the  Icu'ge  proportions  of  dissolved  lime  stone  in  it,  and 
even  the  dryness  of  the^^tmosphere  reader  it  an  admira*- 
ble  country  for  wheat.  The  season  of  the  year,  in  which 
wheat  ripens  and  matures,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  this  rich  grain.  This  period  is  warm  and  dry ;  and 
aeldom  has  any  rains^  except  transient  showers.  Iho 
wheat,  however,  receives  such  an  impulse  from  the  spring 
rains,  that  it  matures,  and  fills,  even  during  the  severest 
droughts.  Thirty  bushels  to  an  acre  is  an  average  crop ; 
though  it  often  rises  as  high  as  forty.  Rye,  barley  and  oats, 
though  not  extensively  cultivated,  succeed  equally  welL — 
Corn  is,  also,  cultivated  in  the  highest  perfectioa  The  in- 
tense heals  of  the  summer  agree  with  it  It  throws  such 
deep  and  strong  roots  into  the  soil,  that  jt  soon  shelters 
them,  by  its  shade  from  the  burning  ardors  of  the  sun ;  and 
die  crop  has  never  been  known  to  &il  firom  drought. — 
From  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre  is  an  average 
crop ;  although  it  is  afiSirmed,  that  an  hundred  are  ofien 
raised.  Although  the  droughts  are  often  severe,  yet  sucii 
is  ifaedepth  and  looseaaess  of  the  soil,  that  a  crep  seldom 
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&ils.  Flax  is  raised,  in  constderable  quantities,  and  ft  is^ 
believied,  that  no  country  wiU  produce  •  better  hemp.  Ittf 
lauU  appears  to  be,  that  it  grows  too  coarse  and  rank.  To- 
bacco has  become  an  article  of  extensive  culture  in  this 
state ;  and  its  quality  is  said  to  be  excellent,  as  the  yield  is 
*inost  abundantw  Cotton  is  raised  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  the  warm  pnuries  back  of  New  Madrid.  It  yields 
a  tiderablexrop,  when  the  frosts  are  not  too  late  in  the 
spring,  nor  too  early  in  the  autumn.  Sweet  and  Irish  pota- 
toes succeed  sufficiently  well  But  this  state  alone  has 
lands  already  fit  fdt  ihe  plough,  sufficient,^  it  is  believ- 
ed, to  produce  wheat  enough  for  whole  nations^  Prairies 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  first  rate  wheat 
lands  covered  with  grassland  perfectly  fi-ee  from  shrubs 
and  bushes,  invite  the  plough ;  and  if  the  country  were 
cultivated  to  a  proper  extent,  it^lnightbe  the  granary  oT 
the  world* 

Cultivated  grasses  have  not  y#t  succeeded  as  well,  as 
the  other  articles  of  cultura  The  only  kind,  yet  experi- 
mented to  any  considerable  degree,  is  timothy ;  and  this 
requires  a  close  and  wet  soil,  which  is  a  very  uncommon 
one  in  Missouri.  It  appears  to  us  to  possess,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  requi^utes  to  be  fitted  for  grasses  by  the 
use  of  plaster;  If  this  should  be  found  to  be  the  case,, 
abundant  crops  of  red  clover  might  be  made,  by  the  use 
6f  this  manure.  Plaster  is  found  of  the  best  quaUty,  and 
in  inexhaustible  quantities,  on  the  waters  of'  the  Missouri. 
From  analogy  and  fi*om  the  character  of  the  natural  gras- 
ses, we  may  safely  inf^r,  that  St  Foin,  and  the  coarser  and 
more  succulent  grasses  will  flourish  abundantly  in  this 
deep  and  rich  soil.  Turnips  and  bulbous  rooted  vegeta- 
bles grow  to  a  great  size.  Pumpkins,  squares  and  melons, 
are  raised  no  where  in  greater  abundance.  At  present, 
ihe  fodder,  provided  for  the  sts^ble  in  winter,  is  chiefly 
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ieorn,  its  leaves  and  husks,  and  what  is  called  prairie  grass. 
This  is  a  coarse  and  tali  grass,  covering  the  prairies  in 
die  greatest  abundance.  In  the  early  stages  of  its  growth, 
it  very  nearly  resembles  young  wheat,  and  in  that  stage 
furnishes  a  succulent  and  rich  feed  for  cattle.  They  have 
been  seen,  when  running  in  wheat  fields,  where  the  young 
wheat  covered  the  ground,  to  choose  the  prairie  grass  on 
the  margins  of  the  fields,  in  preference  to  the  wheat  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  better  butter,  than  is  made,  while 
die  grass  is  in  this  stage.  Cattle  and  horses,  that  have  lived 
unsheltered  and  without  fodder  through  the  winter,  and  of 
course  in  the  spring,  scarcely  able  to  mount  the  hills^ 
through  leanness  and  weakness,  when  feeding  on  this 
grass,  are  transformed  to  a  healthy  and  sleek  appearance, 
as  if  by  a  charm.  But  as  the  summer  advances,  the  grass 
becomes  tough  and  wiry.  By  a  strange  mistake,  as  we 
de^  it,  this  grass  is  not  mowed  for  fodder,  until  after  the 
autumnal  fit>sts.  Of  course,  it  is  a  harsh  and  coarse  fod- 
der. It  is  believed  by  many,  that  if  it  were  cut,  before  it 
has  thrown  out  its  seeds,  and  become  wiry,  it  would  be  a 
fodder  equally  valuaUe,  and  perhaps  superior  to  timothy^ 
It  creates  an  extremely  tough  sward,  but  is  soon  killed  by 
being  close  fed.  An  abundant  crop  of  coarse  and  tall 
weeds  takes  its  place. 

In  the  meadows  and  bottoms  and  wet  prairies  are  ob- 
served a  great  variety  of  grasses,  most  of  them,  as  far  as 
we  know,  nondescripts.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  would 
be  found  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  the  rather  so,  as  they 
are  naturalized  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Above  all  coun- 
tries that  we  have  seen,  this  is  the  country  of  flowers.  I14 
our  general  views  of  the  country,  we  have  spoken  of  the 
aspect  of  the  prairies  with  a  more  especial  reference  to 
those  of  the  southern  country.  In  the  season  of  .flowers, 
every  prairie  here  is  an  immense  flower  garden^     In  the 
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€^Iy  stages  of  spring,  rises  a  gweraticH)  of  flowers,  whose 
prevsdent  hue  is  peach-blow.  The  nejct  is  a  deeper  red.--^ 
TheD  succeeds  the  yellow,  and  to  the  latest  period  of 
autumn  the  prairies  exhibit  a:  most  brilliant  golden  hue. 

This  state  spreads  a  wide  belt,  on  which  is  found  maay 
tre^  and  shrubs,  different  from  those,  that  are  common  in 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  valley.  They  difier,  alsO| 
from  those,  that  grow  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Ohia-~ 
Crab  apfde  trees,  pawpaws  and  persimons  are  abundant — 
We  have  no  where  seen  such  quantities  of  the  red  ami 
yellow  prairie  plums.  Wild  hops  cover  the  extent  of 
whole  prairies.  Peccans,  hazlenuts,  a^d  nuts  of  the  di& 
ferent  tribes  of  the  hickories,  are  found  in  great  quantitiea 
There  are  three  species  of  the  vine,  that  are  commoQ  in 
all  parts  of  thepountry.  The  first  is  c^led  the  June  grape, 
and  ripens  in  that  month.  It  is  small,  sweet,  and  uncom- 
mon; not  being  found  except  in  untrodden  islands  in  the 
rivers,  or  remote  places  beyond  the  reach  pf  domestic  ani* 
mals.  The  French  formerly  made  a  very  pleasant  wine 
from  it  It  ought  to  be  mwe  known,  and  experimented. — 
The  summer  grape  is  small,  purple,  and  a  tolerably  rich 
iruit  in  the  month  of  October.  When  carefully  dried  in 
the  sun,  diese  grapes  are  n^t  mudi  inferior  to  raisins. — 
When  ripe,  they  are  too  dry  to  make  wine.  The  winter 
grape  is  small,  austere  and  sour.  When  matured  by^  die 
winter  fixists,  it  becomes  tolerably  pleasant 

From  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  from  the  warmth 
and  looseness  of  the  soil,  and  more  than  all  fi-om  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  we  would  suppose  this  ccMintry,  as 
favorable  for  the  cultivation  c^  the  vine,  as  any  other  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  believed,  that  the  atmosphere  is  drier 
here,  than  ui  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  The  &ult  of 
the  fruit  there  is  to  grow  too  abundant,  succulent  and  wa- 
tery.   The  few  attempts,  that  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
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the  vitie  here,  warrant  die  conclusion,  that  one  day  the 
southern  exposures  of  the  gentle  eminences  here  will  be 
covered  with  Tinea  All  the  fruits  of  the  northern  and 
I  middle  states  thrive  ift  an  uncommon  degree  in  this  region. 
The  apple  tree  attains  its  utmost  developement  and  beauty. 
An  inhabitant  from  the  northern  states  is  struck  with  sur-^ 
prize,  to  see  this  tree  in  three  years  from  the  timeof  its  trans- 
planting, and  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist, 
loading  itself  with  fruit  Peach  trees  break  down  from 
ifae  weight  of  their  fruit.  Pear  trees,  apricots  and  necta- 
rines, though  they  have  been  introduced  in  but  few  instan* 
ces,  prosper.  This  seems  to  be  the  native  country  of  fruit 
trees.  Few  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  inoculate,  and 
engraft  good  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  every  thing  in  most 
instemces  has  been  left  to  nature.  Appl9^  are  already 
abundant  in  the  older  setdements.  Barley  yields  a  fine 
erop;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  not  many.years  will  elapse,  be- 
fiMre  beer  and  porter,  drinks  so  proper  for  this  hot  climate, 
will  lAke  the  place  of  that  murderer  both  of  soul  and  body, 
whiskey.  The  mulberry  tree  is  very  common  in  the 
woods ;  and  this  is,  undoubtedly,  among  the  best  of  the  mid- 
dle climates,  for  breeding  the  silk  worm,  and  the  making  of 
A\k.  In  short,  every  production  of  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle l^tales  thrives  here.  The  heats  of  summer  and  the  dry- 
MSfec^  the  atmosphere  peculiarly  fit  ^is  soil  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  medicinal  plants,  rhubarb,  palma  christi  and 
the  poppy. 

Aninuds.  We  have  but  Htde  to  add,  to  what  has  been 
dready  iremarked,  touching  the  animals  of  the  country 
kk  general  Bears,  weaves  and  panthere,  are  as  com- 
BMn,  as  in  the  more  southern  regions.  The  prairie 
wol^  the  most  mischievous  c^  the  species,  is  but  too  com--' 
non.  Buffiilos  and  elk  are  only  found  in  the  prairies  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  «tate,    Peer^as  the  Jyndians  retire, 


and  as  cultivation  becomes  more  common,  are  seen  evi^ 
dently  to  increase  in  numbers.  They  are  so  frequent!]^ 
seen,  from  four  to  twenty  in  a  dro?e^  even  in  the  immedi-* 
ate  vicinity  of  the  most  populous  vill^es,  as  to  be  no  oIk 
jectsof  curiosity.  That  large  and  mischievous  species  of  the 
mole,  called  gopher,  is  extremely  annoying  on  the  prairies 
and  barrens.  It  is  seldom  seen  on  the  umbered  bottoms^ 
These  animals  live  in  communities,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
they  raise  thousands  of  eminences.  They  form  these  em«« 
inences,  by  removing  the  earth  from  their  holes  by  a 
pouch,  with  which  nature  has  furnished  them  on  each  side 
of  their  mouth.  They  are  extremely  mischievous  in  com 
and  potatoe  fields,  and  in  gardens  they  prey  upon  all  kinds 
of  bulbous  roots.  Their  bite  is  said  to  be  poisonous*—^ 
The  prairie  dog  begins  to  be  seen  in  |fae  western  extremi'^ 
ties  of  this  state. 

Rattle  snakes  and  copper  heads  and  ground  vipers  are 
found  in  the  unsettled  regions ;  and  especially  near  the 
flint  knobs  and  ledgy  hiUs,  where  they  spend  the  winter.— 
The  small  and  pernicious  rattle  snakes,  called  snapper^ 
live  in  great .  numbers  in  particular  places  on  the  prairies.^ 
On  the  whole,  poisonous  reptiles  are  not  so  common,  as  in 
unsettled  regions  of  the  same  latitude,  where  the  country 
is  generally  timbered.  Burning  the  prairies  undoubtedly 
destroys  multitudes  of  them.  The  ponds,  lakes  and  riv* 
ers,duringthe  spring  and  autumi.,and  during  the  migrating 
season  of  water  fowls,  are  literally  covered  with  swans^ 
pelicans,  cranes,  geese,  brants  and  ducks,  of  all  the  tribes 
and  varieties.  Many  of  these  fowls  rear  their  young  on  die 
islands  and  sand  bars  of  the  large  rivers.  In  the  autumoi 
multitudes  of  them  are  killed  for  their  quills,  feathers  and 
flesh.  The  birds,  called  quails  in  New  England,  and  par-- 
tridges  here,  are  numerous,  as  is  also  a  bird,  somewhat  lai^* 
er  than  a  domestic  hen,  called  prairie-hen.    In  the  au- 


^tfins  of  some  seasons,  ibey  are  seen  hovering  over  the 
earn  fidids^  in  flocks  of  hundredsi  They  are  easily  taken^ 
and  H4ien  fat,  are  fine  for  the  table.  There  are  two  larger 
and  still  more  beautiful  species  of  the  grouse  tribe,  found 
£tr  up  the  Missouri  Turtle  doves  are  always  numerousi 
as  in  some  seascms  are  the  wild  pigeons.  Singing  birds 
are  not  so  common  as  in  the  country  farther  south ;  or  the 
more  settled  and  cultivated  regions  of  die  north.  It  is  a 
striking  fact,  that  they  become  more  common  in  any  region^ 
as  cultivation  advances  The  robin  red-breast  is  seen  in 
flocks  in  the  autumn,  but  does  not  rear  its  young  here. — 
The  magpie,  or  French  black  bird,  that  is  so  frequently 
heard  chattering  its  notes  in  the  meadows  of  New  England 
in  spring,  has  only  been  observed  here,  since  the  coun* 
iry  has  begun  to  be  peopled  and  cultivated  The  red  bird, 
-or  Virginia  nightingale,  rears  its  young,  and  spends  the 
t^ntet*  here,  and  on  a  mild  day  in  winter  its  mild  whistle 
is  delightful  in  the  deep  forests.  The  Uue  bird  is  heard 
in  all  the  mild  days  ^  winter.  The  beautiflil  parroquet 
frequents  the  sycamore  bottoms,,  ami  poorly  compensates 
by  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  plumage  lor  the  injury  it  does 
^e  orchard  and  gard^i  fruits. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  same,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  wide  prairies,  every  where  covered 
with  grass,  invite  the  raising  of  catda  Many  of  the  far- 
mers possess  great  droves ;  and  they  may  be  multiplied  to 
an  indefinite  extent  The  cattle  are  large  and  fine ;  and 
the  beef  is  good.  When  the  same  attention  is  here  be-* 
stowed  upon  rearing  the  largest  and  best  kind  of  horses^ 
Aat  is  given  to  the  subject  by  the  Pennsylvania  fkrmer, 
that  noble  animal  will  probably  be  raised  in  the  utmost  per* 
ifection  in  this  state.  Sheep  prosper  here ;  nor  does  the 
fleece  degenerate.  North  of  40%  on  the  prairies  betweMi 
the  Missouri  and  Misenissippi,  shepherds  will  one  day  find 
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their  homes,  and  the  sheep  will  there  yield  the  finest  and 
best  wool  At  present  the  wolf  is  a  &tal  enemy  to  them; 
and  the  number  of  weeds,  that  bear  ^bui^,  is  so  great,  that 
their  fleeces  become  matted  and  tangled  with  them;  and  in 
cutting  them  off,  the  staple  of  the  fleece  is  injured.  Swine 
are  raised  with  the  sante  or  perhaps  with  greater  facility, 
than  in  Ohio.  Hickory  and  acorn  bearing  trees  are  more 
abundant,  than  in  that  state.  On  the  whole^  for  the  rearing 
catde,  sheep,  and  horses,  we  deem  this  state,  and  Illinois, 
to  have  advantages  over  any  other  of  the  western  states. 

AgricuUure.  Experimental  improvements  have  com- 
menced, and  ought  to  m^e  i^pid  progress.  There  is  no 
country,  in  which  a  farm  is  made  i^ith  less  difficulty,  or 
where  tillage  is  more  easy.  A  great  proportion  of  the  land 
is  fit  for  the  plough.  The  soil  is  alme^Bt  universally,  easy  to 
work.  The  greatest  obstaiple  in  the  way  of  present  farm- 
ing is  the  want  of  good  fencing  materials.  Stones  are  sel- 
dom to  be  found  for  this  purpose ;  and  no  where,  except 
in  quarries  and  ledges^  and  when  they  are  found,  they 
are  not  at  all  used  for  the  purpose  of  fencing.  Unless  for- 
ests are  planted,  there  will  soon  be  an  absolute  want  of  a 
sufiiciency  of  any  kind  of  timber  for  fencing.  The  sub- 
stitute ought  to  be  found  as  sooti  as  may  be  in  hedges.'-— 
Whenever  the  wealthy  farmers  of  this  country  understand 
their  true  interests,  they  will  immediately,  and  universally 
commencethe  planting  of  hedges.  The  subject  has  as  yet 
engaged  the  contemplation  of  only  a  few  intelligent  hus- 
bandmen. They  have  thought,  that  the  native  goosebeTry, 
which  here  grows  wild,  and  of  a  size  and  tangled  luxuri- 
ance, unknown  in  the  country  east  of  the  AUeghanies, 
would  be  sufiiciently  thorny  and  impenetrable  for  a  hedge. 
Others  have  recommended  the  thorny  locust,  or  acacia,  the 
crab  apple  tree,  the  privet,  a  most  beautiful  shrub  of  the 
kurel  class,  used  in  the  middle  states  to  form  borders  and 
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walks.  There  seems  no  good  reason,  why  the  British  haw* 
thorn,  or  the  Colambian  tb<»*n  should  not  be  adopted  for 
that  purpose.  It  would  grow  here  more  rapidly,  than  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  where  experience  has  demon- 
strated, that  it  soon  becomes  a  fence  sufficient  to  turn  cat- 
tle. The  beauty  of  a  wheat  field  m  full  verdure  in  autumn, 
in  contrast  with  the  brown  of  the  prairies  is  now  a  striking 
feature  in  the  cultivated  landscape.  It  would  be  still  more 
so,  when  its  outline  was  skirted  with  a  living  and  verdant 
hedge.  The  planting  of  the  All^hany  white  pine  and 
the  chesnut  ought  also  to  be  obj^ts  of  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  scarcity  of  wood  and  timber  imperiously  calls 
upon  those,  who  have  any  thought  for  the  generations  to 
come,  to  attend  to  this  sort  of  improvement  Enquiries, 
respecting  the  differient  qualities  of  the  soil,  the  trial  of 
grains,  ami  grasses  congenial  tdit,  and  experiments  to  as^ 
certain  the  best  modes  of  culture,  are  all  important  matters, 
which  are  yet  to  be  attempted^ 

Houses,  ^c.  But  a  few  yeanl'since,  and  a  house  of 
better  structure,  than  a  temporary  log  cabin  was  a  rare 
object.  The  ease  of  subsistence  was  so  great,  and  there 
was  for  a  considerable  time  so  little  emulation  among  the 
people,  that  they  hardly  consulted  comfort,  much  less  or- 
nament Most  of  the  first  settlers  were  hardy  backwoods 
men,.used  to  the  hardships  of  a  laborious  life.  Indolent,  and 
satisfied  with  the  supply  of  the  most  common  wants  of  na« 
tare,  they  lived  in  open  and  miserable  habitations,  which 
neither  excluded  the  rain,  the  heat,  or  the  cold.  It  was  a 
long  time^  before  the  country  had  mills^  and  the  materials 
for  building'  bore  a  high  price.  The  sites  of  water  mills , 
are  not  common.  But  such  have  been  found  and  put  in 
operation.  Mills  on  the  principle  of  the  inchnied  plane, 
and  steam  mills  have  been  commenced.  Good  houses 
have  been  reared,  not  only  in  the  towns  and  villages,  but  ia 
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the  cottntry*.  Log  caibins  and  k^  iiouses  are  disappear^ 
ing  in  all  directions,  and  frame  and  brick  houses  are  ta,^ 
king  dieirplace.  Rivalry  and  enMlation  have  been  inq^* 
ed ;  and  the  people  have,  in  many  instances,  been  tempte4 
to  build  larger  andmore  showy  houses,  than  were  called  tor 
either  for  cooa&M,  or  CMiformiiy  to  the  circumstances  of 
ihe  builder*.  Brick  and  stone  hoi^esy  from  the  ^scarcity  <iif 
timber,  and  from  their  being  at  once  more  durable  and 
eomfintaible,  have  been  generally  f»*eferred.. 

CUmale.  Soon  afier  we  descend  below  the  taiouth  f£ 
ihe  Ohio,  the  dKmate  4ifegins  to  verge  towards  the  char^ 
acter  of  a  southern  one.^-  This  «tate  occupies  a  middle 
position,  and  has  a  temperature  intermediate  between  that 
of  New  York^Mid  Louisiana.  We  have  seen,  from  die 
circumstance, ihat  the  valley  ^  dateJif issia^^  spreadf^ 
like  an  immense  inclined  plan%<owards  the  guSf  of  Meji> 
ico,  that  it  resuks^  that,  north  and  south  winds  alternate 
through  this  valley.  This  fftct  i^pHes  most  stnMigly  to  the 
immediate  valley  of  ttai  Mis^ssippi.  As  the  prevailing 
winds  blow  either  up,  or  down  the  valley^  the  chaises  ar& 
great  and  suddea.  When  the  breeze  for  any  length  of 
time  descends  the  Mississippi,  the  weather  soon  becomes 
cold,  and  if  the  same  direction  of  the  winds  continues  for 
successive  days,  if  it  be  in  the  winter,  the  Missouri  and  die 
Mississippi  are  frozen,  and  the  mercury  in  some  instances 
foils  below  zero.  After  this  wind  has  prevailed  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  opposite  wind  gets  the  ascendency 
again;  and  iti&  not  at  all  uncommon  to  have  days,  when 
we  can  sit  at  the  open  window,  with  comfort,  in  January. 
Hence  the  climate  is  extremely  fickle  and  variaUa  The 
transitions  are  so  rapid,  as  not  only  to  be  very  uncomforta- 
ble, but  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  constitution^ 
But  thecountry  is  always  exempt  from  those  damp  and  un^ 


comfortable  north-east  breezes,  that  prevail  go  much  on  the 
Atlantic  shore. 

The  winter  commences  in  its  severity  about  Christmas ; 
md  is  frequently  so  severe,  as  to  bridge  the  mighty  cur« 
rent  of  the  Missouri  so  firmly,  as  that  it  may  be  passed 
for  many  weeks  with  loaded  teams*  In  the  winter  of 
1818^  this  was  the  case  for  nine  weeks.  During  this  pe- 
riod, however,  there  are  often  truly  warm  days,  with 
a  sky  perfectly  brilliant,  and  destitute  of  that  leaden 
iiue,  which  it  has  at  the  same  jperiod  on  the  Atlantic 
l^ore.  8now  seldom  Mis  in  iMI  state^more  than  six 
inches  deep ;  and  generally  does  no  mor#  than  c#ver  the 
ground,  disappearing  after  two  or  tiiree  dayi^  Its  severi- 
tj  ceases  with  February.  Through  the  raMths  of  JIfarch 
and  April,  there  areolien  summer  days,  and  the  trees  some^ 
times  blossom  in  the  fornKMr  month.  But  it  seldom  hap^ 
pens,  that  there  are  not  ^altem^itions  of  cold  even  inte^ 
May.  On  the  whole,  instead  of  the  climate  becomif^ 
more  mild,  as  we  advance  on  the  Ittme  parallel,  it  is  be^ 
fieved,  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  The  greater 
part  of  the  summer  is  intensely  hot  The  country  is  bare 
and  open  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.  The  soil,niore- 
over,  is  of  a  warm  and  sandy  texture,  strongly  imbibing  the 
sun^s  rays.  The  sky  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
is  brilliant  and  cloudless.  All  these  circumstances  Con-^ 
cur  to  give  this  country  a  very  warm  summer.  Neverthe^ 
less,  the  openness  of  the  country,  and  its  freedom  from 
mountains,  which  impede  the  course  of  the  winds,  always 
creates  more  or  less  of  a  breeze,  which  tempers  the  ex- 
treme heat  and  renders  it  more  endurable. 

Another  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  this  climate 
from  most  others  on  our  continent,  is  its  extreme  dryness. 
The  sky  is  of  an  azure,  which  denotes  dryness  and  purity. 
Evaporati<H^  takes  place  with  great  rapidity.    The  dimate 
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differs  in  this  respect  from  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Ohia^ 
and  still  more  from  that  of  the  Mississippi  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Polished  steel,  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  contracts  rust  in  a  few  hours^ 
and  the  dews  are  Hke  rains.  The  three  years,^  1816,  '17, 
and  '18,  gave  an  average  of  only  fifty  clouded  days  in  the 
season,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  that  were  rainy.  It 
is  believed,  that  the  average  amount  of  rain,  that  falls  in 
Missouri,  does  not  exceed  eighteen  inches  a  year.  There 
are  exceptions,  however^  as  in  the  year  1811,  commonly 
called  by  the  French "  Pannee  des  eaux^  in  which  year  it 
was  thought,  there  fell  more  than  forty  inches.  The  two 
great  rivers  that  year  filled  their  bottoms,  in  some  places, 
quite. fa  the  bluffs;  and  their  courses  in  such  places  were 
often  five  or  six  miles  wide.  The  Missouri  country  may 
be  pronounced,  in  the  generalj  a  dry  one.  The  steady 
rains  are  from  the  sotith-w^t  /The  long  rains,  that  occur 
tfi  the  Atlantic  country  without  thunder,  seldom  happen 
here.  The  summer  rams  are  generally  thunder  showers* 
They  rise  near  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and  appear 
to  be  supplied  by  evaporations  from  them.  The  lightning 
is  vivid,  and  the  thunder  loud  and  frequent  The  autumn 
of  Missouri,  in  common  with  the  whole  of  the  Mississip* 
pi  valley,  is  serene,  temperate,  delightfiil ;  and  in  salubrity 
and  pleasantness,  probably,  not  exceeded  by  any  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  climate.  But  in  a 
country  so  large,  and  so  open,  there  sometimes  occur  sea- 
sons very  wide  from  this  general  character.  The  unifor- 
mity of  the  autumns  is  indeed  almost  invariable.  But  for 
the  rest,  the  general  character  of  this  climate  is,  that  less 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  analogy  of  the  past, 
as  a  clue  to  the  future,  than  almost  any  other,  of  which  we 
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have  read    There  are  fewer  grounds  of  this  sort,  for  safe 
calculation  for  the  future. 

Salubrity  of  the  country.  When  it  was  first  settled  by 
the  Americans,  there  were  some  years  of  extraordinary 
mortality  from  sickness ;  which  at  first  acquired  for  the 
country  a  character  of  sickliness.  Such  was  the  year  of 
waters,  as  the  French  call  1811.  A  part  of  the&taUty  of 
ihat  year  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that 
the  immigrants,  were  unsheltered,  except  by  miserable  hov- 
els ;  and  that  there  were  few  mills  to  supply  the  people  with 
j^read.  The  diet  was  changed.  The  modes  of  Ufe  were 
changed  The  people  were  imprudent,  and  exposed. — 
The  season  was  uncommonly  rainy  and  humid.  On  the 
level  lands  and  in  the  hollows  rested  immense  quantities 
of  stagnant  water,  which  escaped  only  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  a  powerful  sun.  One  or  two  sickly  seasons  have 
occurred  since.  In  the  neighborhood  of  deep  and  inunda- 
ted bottoms^  where  waters  escape  during  the  floods  fi*oiif  • 
the  rivers,  and  are  retained  in  the  gttUies  and  ponds  of  the 
bottoms,  in  the  vicinity  of  small  lakes,  and  stagnant  waters, 
the  efiect  is  the  same  here,  as  elsewhere ;  with  the  added 
inconvenience,  that  the  high  heats  of  summer,  and  the 
powerfiil  evaporation,  consequent  upon  the  heat  and 
^ryn^ss  of  the  atmosphere,  increase  the  noxious  activity 
of  the  causes  of  disease.  Whenever  an  unacclimated 
Ikmily  fixes  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  such  collections  of  wa- 
ter, it  may  calculate  upon  severe  sickness.  Intermitting  fe- 
vers are  the  consequence  of  inhaling  the  miasma  of 
swamps  and  putrifying  vegetation,  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture from  theeoolness  of  the  night  to  the  heats  of  the  day, 
from  exposure  to  the  heavy  dews,  and  various  other  mix- 
ed causes.  They  are  here,  or  elsewhere  in  the  west,  the 
most  conunon  diseases  of  the  country.  The  tendency  of 
all  complaiata  in  the  summer  is  to  assume  a  highly  bil- 
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ious  type.  It  has  been  asserted,  in  common  parlanb^, 
that  this  is  universally  the  case  in  all  countries  near  lai^ 
streams  of  water.  But  in  Missouri,  we  thinks  bilious 
complaints  are  not  so  common  near  the  river  Missouri,  a^ 
in  points  more  remote  from  it  Bilious  fevers  are  apt  lo 
prevail  in  the  autuma  In  some  seasons  they  are  endem-^ 
ic  in  particular  districts.  They  sometimes  take  the  form 
of  continued  fevers  and  are  then  dangerous.  But  more 
frequendy  they  are  remittents,and  then  when  properly  man«- 
aged,  they  yield  readily  to  medicine.  If  the  attendance  of  a 
judicious  and  experienced  physician  is  early  and  constant 
they  are  seldom  fatal.  Pleurisy  and  hing  fevers  some- 
times prevail  in  the  Winter.  Pulmonic  complaints  atten- 
ded with  cough,  and  terminating  in  consumption,  notwith- 
standing the  inconstancy  of  the  weather  are  very  uncom- 
mon here.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  increase  of  population 
and  cultivation,  by  draining  away  stagnant  waters,  and  re- 
Moving  by  the  feeding  and  trampling  of  cattle,  and  in 
other  ways,  the  redundant  vegetation  directly  tends  to  in- 
crease  the  salubrity  of  a  new  country.  In  process  of  time 
this  must  become  a  very  healthy  country.  It  can  not  be 
accounted  a  sickly  one  at  present  Except  in  deep  bot- 
toms, and  in  unfevorable  situations,  we  judge,  that  the 
chances  of  life  and  health  are  as  fevorable  here,  as  in 
countries,  which  have  been  longer  settled,  and  which  are 
reputed  healthy. 

Scenery^  Roads^  4^.  The  hills,  or  as  they  are  called^ 
the  Ozark  mountains  of  the  mine  country,  are  sufficiently 
precipitous  and  grand,  to  add  the  sublimity  of  mountain 
scenery  to  the  prospect  In  the  bottoms,  and  along  the 
mountain  streams  of  this  region,  contrary  to  the  common 
assertions  in  books,  the  soil  has  uncommon  fertility,  and 
we  have  not  witnessed  situations  with  scenery  of  a  cha- 
racter more  solitary,  wild  and  yet  beautiful,  liian  we  have 


men  in  the  mine  country.  Along  all  the  considerable 
water  courses  there  are  those  bluflb,  that  every  where  in 
the  western  country  mark  the  alluvial  outline  of  streams 
bi  some  places,  especially  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  they 
swell  to  high  hills,  which  run  out  at  right  angles  from  the 
river,  and  seem  like  mountainous  waves  o(  die  sea,  sud- 
denly arrested  and  fixed.  Compared,  however,  with  the 
northern  states,  and  these  partial  exceptions  aside,  the  hab- 
itable part  of  Missouri  isone  vast  plaia  We  have  already 
described  the  prairies  of  the  west  All  know^,  that  the 
name  is  a  French  one,  importing  the  same  as  meadow. — 
Those,  who  have  not  seen  a  prairie  may  easily  form  a  con- 
ception of  ona  Yet  the  grandest  ofcyects  of  nature  will| 
probably,  not  excite  so  much  surprize  in  the  mind  of  a  tra^ 
veller  from  the  Atlantic  states,  as  the  first  view  of  a  prai- 
rie. Riding,  day  after  day,  through  forests,  where  the 
small  improvements  made  in  the  wilderness  scarcely  in- 
terrupt the  general  aspect  t)f  woods,  he  opens  at  once  up 
en  the  view  of  a  boundless  horizoa  In  the  early  periods 
ef  summer,  he  b^olds  outstretched  under  his  eye  a  per* 
fecdy  level  plain,  of  the  most  soft  and  beautiful  verdure^ 
covered  with  a  thousand  flowers  of  every  scent  and  hue. 
Here  and  there,  in  the  skirts  of  the  prairies,  and  often 
in  their  centre  are  clumps  of  oaks,  and  peccans  and 
black  walnuts,  disposed  in  forms  so  regular,  and  general- 
ly circular,  as  could  not  fail  to  fill  the  eye  of  an  admirer 
ef  the  ancient  style  of  gardening.  He  is  unprepared  for 
iuch  a  view,  seen  in  such  strong  contrast  with  dark  and 
lonely  forests.  It  is,  after  all^  impossible  to  convey  by  de- 
scription the  impression,  which  these  views  creata  In 
diese  vast  and  beautiful  prairies,  or  on  the  verge  of  the 
blu&,diat  overlook  them,  taking  into  view  a  verdant  and 
sleeping  ocean  of  grass,  vast  rivers  rolling  their  mighty 
masses  of  watery  through  the  dark  forests,  roogiypitic  hilli? 
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stretching  away  in  die  distance,  and  h^e  and  there  a  cabin, 
era  house  throwing  up  its  column  of  smoke,  and  the  cattle^ 
horses,  and  sheep  slewing  about  it,  in  such  views  we  have 
often  seen  landscapes,  as  we  dieemed,  as  worthy  of  the  pen^ 
oil,  as  any  coMtry  can  furnish. 

There  are  as  yet  few  roads,  that  are  much  wrongbtr^ 
But  nature  has  been  more  indulgent  to  this  country,  in  that 
respect,  than,  perhaps,  to  any  other.  It  is  neither  a  bound* 
less  sandy  plain;  nor  a  tame  and  level  prairie.  But  %  di* 
versified  suiface  of  gentle  hills  and  easy  slopes.  Wherever 
the  current  of  passing  has  marked  a  road,  it  is  generally 
a  good  ona  If  a  person  in  a  carriage  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
beaten  one,  he  selects  one  for  himself;  and  can  travel  willi 
ease  and  comfort,  in  most  instances,  through  the  untrod- 
den forest  The  roads  are  passable  at  all  times  of  tlie 
year ;  and  scarcely  ever  muddy  more  than  two  or  three  days^ 
at  a  time.  This  is  a  circumstance,  that  eminendy  distm* 
guishes  this  country  from  that  on  the  Ohio.  New  as  the 
country  is,  and  little  as  the  roads  have  been  worked,  the 
communications  are  easy,  and  expeditious  through  the 
year. 

Minm^ihy  FossUs^  SfC.  There  i&  little  ground  to  doubt 
that  the  Rocky  mountaii»,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Mineral  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  so  abundant  in  the 
precious  metals,  contain  them  toa  Travellers,  who  have 
ascended  the  Missouri  to  its  sources,  say,  that  gokl  dust 
is  mingled  with  its  sands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roche 
Jaune,  or  Yellow  Stone.  Fossilecoal  is  found  in  giee^ 
abundance  along  the  Missouri ;  and  in  a  thousand  pbees 
in  the  great  valley  of  that  river.  It  is  found  neef  Si; 
Charles,  and  near  St.  Louis.  The  ^ctent  of  the  veins  and 
the  quality  of  the  coal  have  not  been  mudi  tested,  as  yet» 
In  a  regidH  so  bare  of  wood,  these  internal  fMrovisions  for 
that  d^i^aliWK^y  will  cmo  dey  be  thoroughly  exfrfored,  and 
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will  bd  found  to  constitute  otie  of  the  essential  resources  of 
the  country.  We  have  seen  most.beautifbl  specimens  of 
plaster,  which  were  brou^t  fiom  tha  Platte.  Immense 
bodies  of  iron  are  found  in  Bellevue,  on  Big  river  and  its 
waters,  and  in  various  points  back  of  Hercmkneum,  and 
on  the  St  Francis  and  Black  rivers ;  and  in  fact,  iron  ore 
IS  indicated  in  all  points  of  this  state.  Manganese,  zinc, 
antimony  and  cobalt  are  found,  along  with  lead  ore  in  the 
lead  mines.  Red  and  whit6  chalk,  flinty  ochres  of  differ- 
ent colors,  comn^on  salt,  nitre,  steatite,  marl,  plumbago, 
porphjrry,  jasper,  chalcedony,  ponderous  barytes,  and  pu- 
mice stone  are  found  in  the  countty.  It  is  affirmed,  that 
cinnabar,  or  the  red  Ores  of  mercury  are  found  here.-—* 
MarUe  and  blue  lime  stdne  abound  $  and  the  Ume,  mad^ 
from  it,  is  of  the  best  quality.  Afong  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  in  many  places,  die  bluffi  are  composed  of 
thin,  smooth,  and  perfectly  regular  strata  of  rock,  appa- 
rently composed  of  iron  and  lime  stone.  They  have  an  ap- 
pearance,Iike  slate,and  it  is  believed  would  answerthesam^ 
purpose  for  covering  housea  The  flint  knobs  are  curiosi*- 
tics.  They  abound  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  state, 
and  along  the  upper  Mississippi,  within  its  limits.  They 
are  frequently  in  the  shape  of  cones,  rising  300  feet  with 
a  base  often  less  than  a  mile  in  diameter.  They  appear 
to  be  composed  of  siUceons  masses  of  stone,  among  which 
are  thousands  of  Jleehe^  or  arrow  stones,  which  serve  the 
Indians  for  gun  flints.  Pumice  stones  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  specimens  are  often  seen  floating  on  the 
Missouri.  The  Indian  pipe  stone,  so  abundant  on  the 
river  St.  Peters,  is  said  to  be  found,  also,  in  this  state.  We 
have  remarked,  that  it  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  red  color, 
and  receives  a  polish  equal  to  that  of  alabaster.  Pyrite 
of  copper  is  found  dispersed  over  the  country  in  various 
{daces.    The  river  ddtre  was  so  named  by  4||e  French., 
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as  supposing  that  its  banks  abounded  in  coppier  ore.  Mbb^ 
ses  of  pure,  malleable'Copper,  weighing  froin  three  to  ten 
pounds,  are  shown^.as  native  curiosities.  We  have  seen 
splendid  specimens^  of  rock  chrystal,  that  were  found 
here. 

But  the  mineral,  for  which  this  region  is  more  particu- 
larly noted,  is  that  of  lead.  Lead  ore  is  dug  in  various 
parts  of  the  state ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  may .  be 
found  every  where  in  a  line  of  hiUs,  reaching  from  the  Il- 
linois lead  mines^near  Rock  river,  quite  across  to  the  Mis- 
souri. These  mines  will  more  properly  be  described  un^ 
der  the  head  of  the  state  of  Dlinoia  In  speaking  of  the 
lead  mines  of  Missouri,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those^ 
which  are  situated  in  the  counQr  of  Washington  and  the 
r^ion  contiguous.  This  district  extends  nearly  an  bun? 
dred  miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  forty  miles  in  width ; 
though  discoveries,  as  they  are  called^  are  constantly  ma-* 
king,  iQ  the  regions-  adjoining,  ia  the  one  direction  quite 
to  the  Missouri ;  and  ia  the  other  to  White  river.  But  the 
principal  ^diggings- are  inchidedin  an  extent  of  fifteen  miles 
in  one  direction,,and  thirty  in  the  other.  The  centre  of 
this  district  is  situated  &om  fifty  to  seventy  miles  south* 
west  from  St  Louis;  and  little  more  than  half  that  distance 
fi-om  Hercukmeum  on  the  Mississippi;  and  from  thirty 
to  fifty  from  St.  Genevieve..  The  lead  is  principally  wag? 
oned  from  the  mines  to  the  former  and  the  latter  place,  to 
be  thence  transported  down  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the 
Ohia  A  great  number  of  wagons  are  constantly  employ" 
ed  in  this  occupation.  This  tract  is  abundantly  watered 
by  Big  river,,  and  its  branches.  No  part  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  is  watered  by  a  greater  number  of 
clear  and  full  mountain  streams.  These  streams  are 
branches  of  Big  river,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  principal 
branches^f  the  Maramec^^  The  hills^  or  mountains,  as  they* 


iiave  been  recently  called,  lie  in  alternate  ridges.  Some  or 
them  are  sterile ;  and  some  of  them  have  a  rich  and  pro- 
ductive soil.  The  vallejrs  between  them  are  almost  uni- 
formly fertile.  The  declivity  of  one  ridge  is  covered  with 
masses  of  chrystalized  spar  of  every  form  and  size.  This 
is  here  called '  mineral  blossom.'  Most  beautiful  samples 
may  beeasily  selected  from  this  infinite  variety.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom notto  dig,  where thismineralblossom  lies  on  thesur&ce. 
The  ore  is  sought,,  where  this  spar  is  found  about  two*  feet 
deep  in  the  earth.  The  earth  is  of  a  bright  color  between 
ifed  and  yellow,  and  the  ore  is  generally  found  imbedded  in 
rock  and  hard  gravel. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  a  vast  extent  has  been 
dug  over,  through  all  this  district,  nothing,  like  a  continued 
vein  has  yet  been  found.  Indeed,  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
eighty  feet,  to  which  depth  Mr.  Austin  sunk  a  shaft,  a  vei^ 
was  found,  wbich  seemed  to  have  more  resemblance  to 
those  continued  veins,,  or  matrices  of  ore,  where^  in  the 
language  of  mineralogists^  the  ore  is  in  sUu^  or  in  place. 
But  the  water  came  in  upon  this  digging,  and  it  was  aban- 
doned Of  all  the  immense  amounts  of  lead,  that  have 
been  smelted  here,^the  ore  has  hitherto^  been  found  in  de- 
tached masses,  not  insUu^  and  apparently  transported 
diere  by  some  inexplicable  and  prodigious  changes,  that 
as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  have  so  chao|fed  the  structure 
of  the  earth  in  all  this  region..  These  masses  are  found 
with  every  degree  of  dip  to  the  horizon,  from  two  to  twen^ 
ty  feet  below  the  surface.  The  operative  miners  lease  a 
certain  tract  of  land,  which  is  staked  out  to  them.  One 
or  many  persons  fall  to  diggii^  upon  this  spot  Some-' 
times  a  single  man  will  dig  a  ton  o[  ore  in  a  day ;  an<^ 
isometimes  he  will  dig  a  week  without  lighting  upon  a  sin- 
gle pound.  The  digging  itself  is  a  species  of  gambling  -^ 
and  of  the  1,200  laborers,  who  are  sometimes  digging  here 
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at  a  time,  very  few  are  not  steadily  addicted  to  that  prac- 
tice. This  immoraUty  m  naturally  inspired  by  the  pursuit, 
so  Uke  gambling  itself;  and  by  all  that  is  seen  or  felt  in  ex-> 
ampla  Few  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  mine  upon 
scientific  principles.  Adventurers  go,  as  &ncy  directs  them. 
There  are  creeds  of  minetBlogy  pecuhar  to  these  wild  peo- 
ple ;  and  there  are  i|ot  a  few,  who  belieVe  implicitly  in 
Blelonism,  or  the  mysteries  of  the  divining  rod.  Some^ 
who  have  long  resided  here,  and  observed  ke^ily,  and  no- 
ted in  their  memories  die  circumstances,  that  usually  ac^ 
company  th.e  finding  of  ore,  have  acquired  a  great  fund  o£( 
practical  knowledge  upon  the  subject  Discoveries,  as 
they  are  called,  are  continually  making,  when  the  adven- 
turers flock  firom  one  place  to  another,  according  as  the 
&me  of  recent  success  has  been  blazoned  of  it  The  names 
df  the  principal  diggings  are  as  follow.  Barton,  ShiblxH 
leth,  Lebanm%  Old  mines,  Bryan's,  Pratt's,  Bobbins',  At^ 
traddle^  La  Motte,  a  Joe,  Renault's,  New  Diggings,  Liber- 
ty, Canon's,  Silver's,  A«  Martin,  &c  The  business  of 
digging  has  increased  and  diminished  a  great  many  times^ 
according  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  country. — 
At  present,  that  pur  lead  is  protected  by  a  duty,  upon 
that  brought  from  abroad,  the  business  is  increasing.  Fi& 
ty  diggings  are  occupied*  Something  more  than  3,000,000 
pounds  are  annim^ly  smelted,  giving  employment  to  nearly 
1,300  hands.  The  ore  is  principally  of  that  dass,  called 
jwfefto,  and  is  very  rich,  yielding  from  seventy-five  to  eigh- 
ty per  cent  So  much  lead  remains  in  the  slag,  that  there 
are  people,  who  purchase  it,  to  smelt  it  anew.  A  conside- 
rable portion  of  arsenic  is  driven  fit)m  the  lead,  while  it  is 
amelting.  Tlie  fiimes  of  tfie  smelting  masses  of  ore  are 
clearly  poisonous ;  and  eatde  die  fit>m  licking  the  staffs 
that  is  thrown  out.  In  d  igging  the  lead  ore  zinc,  calamine, 
and  manganese  are  dug  up  with  it,  and  are  thrown  by,  as 


U(5elefi&    Barytes  is  also  common  amoi^  the  lead  ore.   Its 
great  specific  gravity,  its  whiteness^  and  its  susceptibility  of 
bong  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  render  it  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  white  lead.    The  quality  of  the  paint  is  sup- 
posed to  be  improved  by  die  additioa    The  manufitcture 
oi  red  lead  has  been  attempted  hera    But  we  are  not  in- 
formed, tliat  the  making  of  white  lea#,  or  even  sheet  lead 
has  yet  been  attempted  to  any  extent     Shot  towers  are 
erected  at  Herculaneum  and  at  other  places,  and  great 
quantities  of  that  article  are  exported.    The  mine  country 
ift  remarkable  for  its  salubrity ;  for  the  number  of  its  sites 
for  water  mills ;  for  the  fertifity  of  its  soil,  and  the  eskier^ 
prize  of  its  farmers.  It  should  seem,  that  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try, west  of  the  Mississippi,  so  earnestly  invited  manu&o- 
tores,  especially  those  of  lead.    Those  of  iron  have  beem 
attempted  on  a  large  scale    These  mines,  if  worked  to  the 
extent,  of  which  they  are  capable,  would  not  only  supply 
lead  enough  for  the  United  States,  but  for  the  worid.    The 
country,  where  the  diggings  have  been  made,  exhiUls  a 
carious  spectacle.    Coarse,  and  dilapidated  air  furnaces, 
iBimense  piles  of  slags,  and  aU  the  accompaniments  of 
smelting,  show,  in  how  many  deserted  places  these  opeili- 
tioRs  have  been  performed.    The  earth,  thrown  up  in  the 
diggii^  has  portions  of  oxided  minerals,  and  acquires  in 
the  air  a  brilliant  reddish  hue ;  and  the  4llmberless  exeat* 
vations  have  the  appearance  of  beii^  graves  for  giants.   It 
is  an  hundred  years,  since  the  French  began  to  dig  kidf 
(|re  in  this  regioa     Salt  is  made  in  large  quantities  at 
Boon's  lidc,  and  near  St  Crenevieve  and  Herculaneum. 

JEsMTJ.  This  state  takes  its  name  fi'om  the  Missouri, 
which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  cm  its  eastern  Ihnit — 
This  is  by  for  liie  lai^est  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  bring- 
ing down  more  water,  than  the  upper  Mississippi  itselC — 
In  foot,  it  is  a  longer  river,  than  the  Mississippi,  from  i^ 
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fifrthest  source  to  the  Mexican  gul£  There  are  many  <^ 
cumstances,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
rivers ;  and  it  is  clearly  the  longest  tributary  stream  on  the 
globe.  Many  have  thought,  that  froAi  its  lengthy  the  amount 
of  its  waters,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  communicating 
its  own  character,  in  every  respect  to  the  Mississippi  below 
the  junction,  ikai  it  ought  tohave  been  considered  the  main 
river,  and  to  have  continued  to  bear  its  own  name  to 
the  sea.  In  opposition  to  this  claim,  we  remark^  that  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri  seems,  in  the  grand  scale  of  confor'^ 
mation,  to  be  secondary  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  • 
Missouri  has  not  the  general  direction  of  that  river,  which 
it  joins  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  valley  of  the  Mississip-^ 
pi  is  wider,  than  that  of  the  Missouri,  as  is  also  the  river 
broader  than  the  other.  The  course  of  the  river,  and  the 
directioh  of  the  valley  are  the  same,  above  and  below  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri.  From  these  and  many  other  con^ 
siderations,  the  ^&ther  of  waters'  seems  fairly  entided  to 
the  name,  which  he  has  so  long  borne. 

The  Missouri  has  a  course  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  miles  in  this  state,  and  the  whole  of  the  remain'- 
der  in  the  territory  of  Missouri.  It  seems  proper,  there^ 
lore,  that  we  should  here  give  a  general  description  of  this 
river,  as  belonging  to  this  stata  Its  prodigious  length  of 
course,  its  uncoMPnon  turbidness,  its  impetuous  and  wild 
character,  and  the  singular  country,  through  which  it  runs^ 
impart  to  this  river  a  natural  grandeur  belonging  to  the 
sublime.  We  have  never  crossed  it,  without  experiencing 
a  feeling  of  that  sort ;  nor  without  a  stretch,  almost  labori- 
ous in  the  attempt  to  trace  it  in  thought,  along  its  immense 
distances,  and  through  its  distant  regions  and  countries 
to  the  lonely  and  stupendous  mountains,  from  which  it 
springs^ 
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,  tf  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  nearly  in  the  same  par^ 
tjMel  with  the  Mississippi.  The  most  authentic  informa- 
tipn  we  have  yet  had  of  the  sources  of  this  mighty  rivei^ 
is  from  its  first  intrepid  American  discoverers,  Lewis  and 
Clarke.  What  may  properly  be  called  the  Missouri  seems 
to  be  foriiried  by  three  considerable  branches,  which  unite 
not  far  froni  the  bases  of  the  principal  ranges  of  the  moun- 
tains. To^the  northern  they  gave  the  name  of  Jefferson, 
to  the  middle,  Gallatin,  and  to  the  southern,  Madison.-^ 
Each  of  these  branches  fork  again  into  a  number  of  small 
mountain  streams.  It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  some  of 
these  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains.  A  peracm  may  drink  front)  the 
spring  sources  of  each,  without  travelling  more  than  a  mile. 
After  this  junction,  the  river  <x>ntinues  a  considerable 
distance  to  be  still  ^  foaming  mountain  torrent  It  then 
spreads  into  a.  broad  and  comparatively  gentle  streani 
full  of  islands.  Precipitous  peaks  of  blackish  rock  frown 
above  the  river,  in  perpendicular  elevations  of  1,000  feet 
The  mountains,  whose  bases  it  sweeps,  are  cov^ed  with 
terebinthines,  such  as  pines,  cedars  and  firs ;  and  nKmn- 
tain  sheep  are  seen  bounding  on  their  summits,  where  they 
are  apparendy  inaccessible.  In  this  distance  tlie  moun^ 
tains  have  an  aspect  of  inexpressible  loneliness  and  gran- 
deur. 

The  river  then  becomes  almost  a  continued  cataract  for 
a  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles.  In  this  distance  its 
perpendicular  descent  is  362  feet  The  first  fall  is  ninety 
eight  feet;  the  second,  nineteen;  the  third,  forty-seven; 
the  fourth,  tvventy^six.  It  continues  rapid  for  a  long  dis- 
tance beyond.  Not  for  below  these  falls,  enters  Maria's 
river  firom  the  nordi.  This  is  a  very  considerable  stream. 
Still  farther  down  on  the  opposite  side  enter  Dearborn 

and  Fancy,  each  about  150  yards  wide.    Manoles  100, 
vol*  n*  12 
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Big  horn,  100,  Muscle  shell,  100,  Big  dry,  400,  Dry,!!^^ 
BDrcupkie,  113;  all  tfae^e  enter  from  the  south  side.  Be- 
iow  itkiBse  enters  the  Roche  Jaune,  or  Yellow  Stone,  prob- 
ably the  largest  tributary  of  the  Missouri.  It  rises  is  the 
3ame  ranges  of  mountaii^.  ivilh  the  main  river,  and  has 
inany  points  o(  resemblance  to  it  It  enters  from  the 
Bouth  by  a  mouth  850  yards  wide.  It  is  a  iMpad,  deep^ 
and  sweeping  river ;  and  at  its  junction  appears  the  largest 
of  the  two.  Its  course  is  commonly  calculated  at  1;,600 
miles.  But  the  sizes  and  lengths  of  all  ihese  tributaries 
are  probably  over  rated.  Its  shores,  for  a  long  distance 
above  its  entrance,  are  heavily  timbered,  audits  bottomi 
wide,  tmd  of  the  finest  soil  Its  entrance  is  deemed  to  be 
1,880  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri ;  and  it  was  se^ 
lected  by  the  government,  as  an  eligible  situation  for  a  mil* 
itafy  post^  and  'an  extensive  settlement  White  bears,  eft; 
and  mountain  sheep,  are  the  principal  aimnals  seen  alon^g 
this  part  of  the  river. 

At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Yellow  Stone,  the 
Missouri  has  wide  and  fine  bottoms.  Unfintunately,  its 
bai&s  are  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  timber,  and  this  for  ft 
long  series  of  years  will  prevent  its  capacity  for  habitancy* 
White  earth  river  from  the  north  is  a  small  stream^  Cloose 
river,  900  yards  wide,  comes  in  fit>m  the  south  sida  Lit- 
tle.Missouri  is  shallow  and  rapid,  and  is  about  130  yards 
vrida  Knife  river  comes  in  from  die  south  side,  just  above 
the  Mandan  villages.  Cannon  ball  river  enters  from  th^ 
south  side,  and  is  140  yards  wide.  Wimiipenhu,  south 
^ide.  Serwarserna,  south  side.  Chienne  is  represented 
to  be  boatable  nearly  800  miles ;  and  enters  from  the  soulk 
side,  by, a  hiouth  400  yards  wide.  Tyber's  river.  White 
river,  boatable  600  miles  south  side,  is  a  very  beautifid 
stream,  and  has  a  mouth  300  yards  wide.  Poncas,  south 
side.    dui-Courre,  a  finest  ream  with  a  short  course,  south 


flvde^  Rivierre,  a  Jnjfte^v  a.  noted  resort  for  traders  tnd 
Uppers.  White  stone,  Big  Sioux,  Floyd's  river.--^. 
La  Platte  enters  from  the  south,  and  has  a  longer' 
eouiferthan  way  other  river  of  the  Missouri.  It  rises  ^ 
the  sailie  ranges  of  mountains^  with  the  parent  sA'eam^ 
and^  n^asQred  by  ito  meanders,  is  supposed  to  have  av 
cotmseof  S^pOO  miles  beibr6:it  joins  that  river.  It  is  neaxfy 
amile  in  wiilth  at  its  entrance  ;butis  as  its  name  imports^ve- 
tj  shallow,  and  is  not  boatable  except  at  bs  highest  floods. 
Iloda^iva,  north  side.  Litde  f^tte,  north-sida  Kansas, 
is  a  very  lai^  tributary  from  the  south,  and  has  a  course 
of  1^200  miles ;  and  is  boatable  for  most  of  the  distance.---^ 
Blue  water,  and  two  or  three  small  streams  below,  cdme  in 
on  the  soiith  side.  Grand  river  is  a  large,  long  and  deep 
stream,  boatable  for  a  great  distance,  and  enters  on  the 
north  sida  The  two  Charatons,  come  in  on  the  same  fflde. 
The  La.  Mine  enters  on  the  south  side.  Bonne  Femme, 
and  ManitoUy  enter  on  the  north  side,  and  Salt  river  on 
the  south; 

The  Osage,  which  enters  on  the  south  sid^,  is  a  larger 
and  very  important  stream  of  the  Missouri,  boatable  6(50- 
miles  and  interlocking  with  the  waters  of  the  Arkan- 
sas. Three  or  four  inconsiderable  streams  enter  on  the 
opposite  sidcy  as  Miry,  Otter  and  Cedar  rivers;  On  the 
south  side  enters  the  Gasconade,  boatable  for  66  miles,^ 
and  is  important  for  having  on  its  banks  extensive  pine  for^ 
ests,  from  which  the  great  supply  of  plank  and  timber  of 
that  kind  is  brought  to  St  Charles  and  St.  Louis.  Oft 
the  south  side,  below  the  Gasconade  are  a  number  of  in* 
considerable  rivers,  as  Bufialo,  St  John^s,  Wood  river, 
Bonhomme,  &c. ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Charette,  Fem- 
me Osage,  and  one  or  two  other  small  branches,  befcH^e  it 
precipitates  itself  into  the  Mississippi^. 
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The  bottoms  of  this  river  have  a  character,  very  dis-- 
tinguisbable  from  those  of  the  upper  Mississippi..  They 
are  higher,  not  so  wet,  more  sandy,  with  trees  which  are 
matso  large,  but  taller  and  straighten  Its  alluvions^^' are 
something  narrower;  that  is  to  say,  having  for  the  first 
500  miles  a  medial  width  of  something  more  than  font 
miles.  lis  blufl^,  Uke  those  of  ^e  other  river,  iiie  generally 
lime  stone,  but  not  so  perpendicular;  and  have  more  ten-^ 
dency  to  run  into  the  mameUe  form.  The  bottoms  abound 
with  deer, turkeys  and  sm^l  game.  The  river  seldom  over^. 
flows  any  part  of  hs.  banks,  in  this  distance.  It  is  little  in* 
clined  to  be  swampy.  There  are  much  fewer  lakes,  bay- 
ous, aftd  mnall  ponds,  than  along  the  Mississippi.  Prairies 
are  scarcely  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  Ae  first  400  miles  of  its  course.  It  is  heavily 
timbered,  and  yet  from  the  sofhiess  of  the '  Wood,  easily 
cleared.  The  water,  though  uncommonly  turbid  with  a 
whitish  earth,  which  it  holds  in  suspension,  soon  and  easily 
settles,  and  is  then  remarkably  pure,  pleasant  and  heal- 
thy water.  The  river  is  so  rapid  and  sweeping  in  its 
course,  and  its  bed  is  composed  of  such  masses  of  sand, 
that  it  is  continually  shifting  its  sand  bars.  A  chart  of  the 
river,  as  it  runs  this  year,  gives  little  ground  for  calculation, 
in  navigating  it  the  next.  It  has  numerous  islands,  and 
generally  near  them  is  the'  most  difiicult  to  be  stemmed. — 
Still  more  than  the  Mississippi  below  its  mouth,  it  tears  up 
in  one  place,  and  deposits  in  another ;  and  makes  more 
frequent  and  powerful  changes  in  its  channel,  than  any 
other  western  river. 

Its  bottoms  are  considerably  settled  for  a  distance  of  400 
miles  above  its  mouth.  That  of  Charaton  is  the  highest 
compact  settlement.  But  the  largest  and  most  populous 
settlement  in  the  state  is  that  called  Boone's  Hck.  Indeed, 
there  are  American  settlers,  here  and  there,  on  the  bottoms^ 
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above  the  Platte,  and  far  beyond  the  limite  of  the  state 
of  Missouri.  Above  the  Platte  the  open  and  prairie  char- 
acter of  the  country  begins  to  develope.  The  prairies  come 
quite  n)  to  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  stretch  from  it  in- 
definitely, in  naked  grass  plains,  where  the  traveller  may 
wander  for  days,  vdthout  seeing  either  wood  or  water.— 
«^e  ^Council  Bluffs' are  an  important  military  station, 
about  600  miles  up  the  Missouri.  Beyond  this  point  com- 
mences a  country  of  great  intere^and  grandeur  in  many 
respects ;  and  denominated,  by  way  of  eminence^  the  Up- 
per Missouri.  The  country  is  composed  of  vast  and  al- 
most boundless  grass  plains,  through  which  stretch  the 
Platte,  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  the  other  rivers  of  this  ocean 
of  grass.  The  savages  of  this  region  have  a  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy and  mode  of  life.  It  is  a  country,  where  com- 
mence new  triW  of  plants.  It  is  the  home  of  bufialos, 
elk,  white  bears,  antelopes  and  mountain  sheep.  Some- 
times the  river  washes  the  bases  of  the  dark  hills  of  a  fri- 
able and  crumbling  soil.  Here  are  found,  as  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  other  respectable  travellers  relate,  large  and 
singular  petrifactions,  both  animal  and  vegetable. — 
On  the  top  of  one  of  these  hills  they  found  the  petrified 
skeleton  of  a  huge  fish,  forty-five  feet  in  length.  The  herds 
of  the  gregarious  animals,  particularly  the  bufialos,areinnu- 
merable.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  country, 
until  we  come  in  contact  with  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
mountain& 

As  far  as  the  limits  of  the  state,  this  river  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  dense  population,  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  banks.  Above  those  Umits  it  is  generally  too  des- 
titute of*  wood,  to  become  habitable  by  any  other  people, 
than  hunters  and  shepherds.  All  the  great  tributaries  of 
this  river  are  copies,  more,  or  less  exact,  of  the  parent 
stream^    One  general  remark  applies  to  the  whole  coun- 
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try.  iThe  riveiis  haVe  a  narrow  margin  of  fertility^  Tfa0 
oouhtfy,  as  it  recedes  from  thetiyer,  becomes  more  and 
more  sterile,  sandy  and  destttiite  of  water,  until  it  appitnp* 
mates  in  character  towards  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia. 

The  Osage,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  prindr^ 
pal  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  in  this  state.  It  comes  in 
pn  die  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  130  miles  above  its 
junction  with  thie  Mississippi.  ^  At  its  mouth  it  is  nearly 
400  yards  wide.  Its  gei^ral  course  is  from  south  to  north  ; 
and  the  best  t^tton  country  in  the  state  of  Missouri  is'dn 
the  head  waters  of  this  river.  Its  principal  branches  are 
Mary^s,  Big  Bone,  Yungar,  Potatoe,  and  Grand  Fork  rir 
vers.  Yungar  is  nearly  as  large,  as  the  parent  stream ;  and 
is  navigable  for  small  crafls,  except  at  its  grand  cascade, 
for  nearly  an  hundred  miles.  The  cascade  is  a  great  ca« 
taract  of  ninety  feet  fall.  When  the  river  is  full,  the  roar 
isheardfar  through  the  desert.  Itis  a  fine  country,  through 
Mrhich  the  riverruns.  The  banks  are  timbered,and  abound 
with  game,  particularly  bears.  An  interesting  missionaiy 
station  is  situated  on  its  waters.  This  station  is  under  the 
care  of  the  ^American  board  of  foreign  missions,^  and  it 
has  many  Indian  children  in  its  school ;  and  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  The  Maramec  is  a  beautiful  river, 
which  runs  through  the  mineral  region,  and  enters  the  Mis* 
sissipjH  eighteen  miles  below  St.  Louis.  It  is  between 
two  and  three  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth ;  and  is 
boatable  in  time  of  high  waters  200  miles.  Big  river^ 
Bourbon,  and  Negro  Fork  are  branches  of  this  river, 
which  in  their  turn  are  fed  by  numerous  mountain  streams, 
that  wind  through  the  mine  country.  Bonhomme  is  an 
inconsiderable  stream,  that  enters  the  Missouri  twenty* 
eight  miles  above  its  mouth.  We  have  already  named  the 
Gasconade,  so  important  to  this  country  from  the  supplies 
of  pine  plank  and  lumber,  with  which  it  furnishes  the 
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«<)ountry  below  it  There  are  a  great  numW  of  conside* 
fable  streams,  which  enter  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississip- 
pi ^m  the  south,  whose  names  we  have  already  mention- 
ed, llie  principal  of  them,  are  the  Swashing,  Gabourie, 
ihline,  Apple  creek,  Slc  St  Francis,  and  White  river 
WiA  their  numerous  branches  rise  in  this  state.  Above  St 
Louis,  on  the  eastern  limits  of  the  state,  a  number  of  con- 
sideitd>le  rivers  enter  the  upper  Mississippi,  as  Dardehne, 
Cyivi^  Salt  river^  Two  rivers,  &iQ.  Otf  these.  Salt  river 
is  Ae  most  considerable,  having  aJboatable  course  of  forty 
w  fifty  mileSb  This  river  waters  as  fine  a  tract  of  country, 
as  any  in  the  state.  The  lands  are  also  excellent  about 
Two  rivers.  There  are  fifiiy  other  streams  in  this  state, 
(hat,  in  the  winter  carry  considerable  water,  and  in  sum- 
ner  become  almost,  or  quite  dry.  This  circumstance, 
common  to  the  smaller  streams  over  all  the  West,  is  pecu- 
liarly SQ  here,  where  the  intense  ardor  of  the  summer's 
sen,  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the  unfrequency  of  sum- 
mer rains,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  open  and 
onlimbered  face  of  the  country,  all  conspire  to  dry  up  all 
Streams,  but  those,  that  are  supplied  by  perennial  springs, 
or  by  continued  ranges  of  high  hills.  As  a  general  fact 
we  should  observe,  that  Missouri  has  a  great  many  advan- 
tages in  her  soil,  climate,  and  position,  counterbalanced  in 
some  degree  by  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  as  well  wa- 
tered, as  most  of  the  other  western  states.  From  this  cause, 
and  fi*om  the  levelness  of  the  general  face  of  the  country, 
miH  seats,  commanding  a  lasting  water  power  are  uncom- 
inon.  It  is  well  known,  that  western  husbandmen  almost 
universally  prefer  a  spring  to  a  well,  where  they  can  obtain 
the  one,  or  the  odier.  Of  course,  it  is  considered  an  es- 
sential requisite,  in  the  capability  of  a  tract  of  land  to  be 
settled,  that  it  should  have  a  spring  on  it  There  are,  how*^ 
^ctr,  large  tracts  of  the  richest  land  in  this  state  so  level, 
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as  to  be  incapable  (|f  springs;  and  where  the  farniers  of* 
course  are  obliged  to  resort  to  wells. 

Game^  SfC.  The  hunter  will  find  in  no  country  a  fin^r 
field  for  his  pursuits,  than  inithis.  In  the  unsettled,  parts, 
and  in  certain  districts,  beard  are  still  sufficiently  common 
to  be  hunted^  as  an  employment  The  oil  of  the  bear  is 
an  article  of  extensive  culinary  use  and  of  sale.  Deer,  as 
we  have  remarked,  are  in  some  places,  almost  ai^  nume- 
rous^ as  the  domestic  cattle.  Wild  turkeys  in  many  pla- 
ces  furnish  admirable  sport  to  the  gunner.  In  the  last  of 
autumn  land  the  first  of  winter,  prairie  hens  ate  seen  in 
flocks.  Partridges  are  fi-equent  all  the  year.  Squirrels, 
ground  hogs,  wood  chucks,  and  raccoons  abound. — 
Wolves,  panthers,  and  wild  cat8  are  but  too  common.  In 
all  the  considerable  rivers,  fish  are  abundant  But  they 
are  generally  large,  coarse,  and  of  an  inferior  quality.    . 

Chief  Towns,  St  Louis  is  the  commercial  capital  of 
Missouri,  and  the  largest  town  in  this  valley  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  situated  eighteen  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  between  thirty  and  forty  below  the  mouth 
of  Illinois,  nearly  200  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and 
about  1,200  above  New  Orleans.  Nature  seldom  offers  a 
more  delightful  site  for  a  town.  In  many  respects  it  re- 
sembles that  of  Albany  in  New  York.  It  is  on  a  kind  of 
second  bottom,  that  rises  gently  from  the  water  to  a  second 
bank.  The  ascent  to  this  is  not  at  all  precipitous.  Hav- 
ing surmounted  this  bank,  an  extensive  plain  opens  to  view« 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  this  plain  is  covered 
with  bushes  and  shrub  oaks.  Beyond  is  an  extensive  belt 
of  grassy  plain,  or  naked  prairie.  The  timber  within  nine 
or  ten  miles  has  been  cut  away  for  fuel.  In  summer 
(he  eye  reposes  with  pleasure  upon  this  sweep  of  verdure, 
bounded  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  with  forests.  But  in 
winter  the  prospect  is  bleak  and  desolate.    The  eye  always 
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il^ells  with  delight  Upon  the  ievd  bottom  and  the  noble 
Iforest  en  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river.  In  181 4,  there 
irare  but  few  American  houses  in  the  place.  There  were 
« few  stone  houises  Covered  with  plaster.  The  circular 
^none  forts  beyond  the  town^  white  with  {dastcir,  and  the 
hdarin^s  of  age^  together  With  the  Mrhitc^less  of  the  hoo- 
«es  in  general,  from  the  French  fiisliion  of  annual  white 
washingvgave  tlje  town  a  romantic  and  imposing  appear* 
race,  when  seen  from  a  distance;  With  the  exception  of 
^o  or  three  aristocratic  establishments,  ivhen  contempla- 
ted i^ar  at  hand,  the  houses  were  mean,  fiiail  and  nncom- 
fitflable^stabli^menfts.  The  streets  were  nairowand  dir- 
ty; aiid  it  was  in  fact;  on  the  whole,  a  disagreeable  town.-— 
Soon  after  that  time,  a  li&w  impulse  was  given  to  the  town 
%y  American  laws,  enterprize  and  occupancy.  Most  of 
^e  houses,  that  have  been  added  within  the  last  ten  y^ars, 
have  been  of  brick  or  stone.  Some  <^  tlie  public  build^ 
ings  are  handsome.  There  are  two  respectable  protesiant 
diurches.  The  catholic  cathedral,  when  completed,  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  magnificent  structure.  It  is  not  yet  cora- 
fAeted.  T%e  town  has  extended  itself  along  the  hill,  and 
some  of  the  best  houses  are  on  that  delightful  elevatioa 
The  houses  in  1820,  were  reckoned  at  more  than  600,  and 
'the  inhabitants  in  the  die  town  and  vicinity  at  6,000.  The 
town  was  (then  stationary,  or  perhaps  retrc^ttule.  But 
since  that  time  the  lead  business  has  been  re-animated  by 
a  protecting  duty  upon  foreign  lead.  The  fiir  trade  has 
received  a  new  impulse.  The  townha^  recovered  from 
the  shock  caused  by  the  fiulure  of  its  banks.  A  healthy 
circulation  has  been  r^tored,  and  die  town  is  now  rapid- 
ly increasing  i»  business  and  population.  In  the  year 
1818, 100  houses  were  added  to  die  place.  The  princi- 
pal street  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  Three  or  four  ga- 
zettes are  printed  here.  There  is  an  acadctmy,  a  cath^c 
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seminary  and  a  number  of  respectable  schools.  Thd 
French  have /communicated  to  the  people  a  taste  for  gar* 
dening ;  and  tiiere  Bre  a  number  of  very  handsome  gardens 
in  and  about  the  town.  Very  few  towns  in  the  United 
Staites^  or  the  world,  have  a  more  mixed  population.  AmcH^ 
the  origkitl  inhabitants,  there  is  no  inconsiderable  mixture 
of  Indian  blood.  The  American  population  now  pre- 
dominates over  that  -of  the  French  9  and  is  made  up  of 
immigrants  from  all  the  states.  Th^e  is  also  a  sprinkling 
of  people  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  As  a  central 
point  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  has  been  an  asylum,  at 
least  for  a  time,  to  immigrants,  and  adventurers  of  every 
character.  Making  due  allowance  for  this  circumstance, 
the  people  are  generally  quiet  and  decent  in  their  man- 
ners. Many  adventurers  come  here,  and  find  themselves 
in  a  position  to  claim  a  standing  in  society,  which  th^ 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  possess.  Hence  the  occa- 
sions for  broils,  from  supposed  neglect,  contempt,  or  ques- 
tioning of  character  will  be  numerous;  and  fatal  ren- 
contres, denominated  ^afiairs  of  honor,'  are  a  bloody  stain 
upon  the  character  of  the  ^lace.  There  is  a  presbyteriajiy 
baptist,  methodist,  and  catholic  society  in  the  town ;  and 
the  institutioiis  of  religion  are  beginning  to  have  consider- 
able effect  upon  the  manners  and  moral  character  of  the 
people.  Whoever  observes  the  position  of  this  town  on 
the  map,  will  see,  that  it  is  very  favorably  situaited  to  be- 
come a  town  of  supply  erf*  merchandize  to  a  vast  tract  oi 
country.  In  the  centre  of  the  Mississippi  valley^  com- 
manding the  trade  of  the  Missouri,  the  upper  Mississippi, 
and  the  Illinois,  the  capital  of  a  very  extensive  fiir  trade, 
and  the  depot  for  as  rich  lead  mines,  as  are  in  the  worlds 
it  must  necessarily  become  a  large  town.  It  has  one  ob- 
vious advantage  over  any  town  on  the  Ohio.  Steam  boats 
can  coqpie  to  St.  Louis  from  New  Orleans,  at  the  lowest 
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Stages  of  the  water.  It  is  even  now  very  common  for  tra** 
ifeUers  from  the  Atlantic  country,  who  are  bound  iatheau-^ 
tumn  to  New  Orieans,.  to  take  .  passage  from  Cincinnati 
across  the  country,  ta  St  Louis,  in  order  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  the  advantage  of  a  direct  passage  to  New  Or- 
leans in  the  steam  boat  The  lo wness  of  the  water  in  the 
Ohio,  and  the  dilSiculty  of  passing  over  the  falls  at  Louis- 
ville, render  a  direct  steam  boat  passage  from  Cincinnati 
to  New  Orleans,  at  that  season  of  tHe  year,  an  uncommon' 
occurrence.  A  great  number  of  keel  boats,  and  riv^ir 
crafts  of  all  descriptions,  bound  to  all. points  of  the  boata- 
ble  waters  of  the  Mississappi,^  are  seen^at  all  seasons  lying 
in  the  harbor  at  St  Louis.  Miners,  trappers^  hunters,  ad- 
venturers, immigrants,  and  people  of  all  characters  and 
languages^  and  with  all  kinds  of  views  and  objects,  meet 
here,  and  in  pursuit  of  their  various  projects,,  scatter  hence 
to  the  remotest  points  of  the  valley.  The  moral  character 
of  this  town,  so  rapidly  approaching  the  rank  and  conse- 
quence of  a  city,  is  rising.  It  still  furnishes  a  temporary 
home  to  desperate  and  abandoned  characters,  who  hope, 
in  crossing  the  Mississippi,  to  fly  beyond  law  and  con- 
science. The  character  of  the  permanent  inhabitants  is 
repectable.  Good  regulations  of  every  sort  are  advanc- . 
ing.  The  Sabbath  is  respected;  and  a  wholesome  police 
is  establishing.  Such  a  stream  of  immigrants  is  continual- 
ly.pouring  in  upon  the  place,and  the  people  have  so  learn- 
ed the  habit  of  distrust,  that  hospitality  to  strangers  is  not 
a  characteristic  of  the  peopla 

St  Genevieve  is  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a 
beautiful  alluvial  prairie,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Missifih 
sippi^  It  is  built  on  the  Gabourie,  a  small  creek,  whidi  is 
occasionally  boatable.  The  town  contains  a  catholic 
church,  some  neat  French  houses,  a  great  many  indifr 
ferent  ones,  and  but  few  American  establishmentSi    The 
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siUinUoii  of  diiB  villnge  is  happy.  Much  lead  is  brooghl 
here  for  exportation ;  and  yet  the  town  does  not  appear  to 
thrive ;  not  possessing  more  inhabilants^  than  it  did  thirty 
y^r^  ago*^  The  present  ^lamber  is  supposed  to  be  about 
1,50O»  The  prturie  below  the  town  is  of  extreme  fertiU^^ 
twd  containing  6^000  acres,  fenced,  and  cultivated  in  com* 
mofh  On  the  hill,  west  of  the  town,  there  is  a  handsomo 
building  erected  for  an  academy.  From  this  place  there 
is  a  magnificent  view  of  idie  vilk^e,the  bluflb  above  it,  the 
prairie  belpw,  and  the  Mississippi  sweeping  along  in  the 
distance.  The  catlK>lic  worship  is  the  prevaihng  one  here ; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  principally  French. 

Jadkson,  the  county  town  of  Cape  Girardeau  county, 
and  about  twelve  miles  vvesti^  the  Mississippi  is  a  re^^ec* 
table  viUage,  ccmtaining  near  IOOl  houses,  some  of  them 
handsomely  built  of  brick*  It  is  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  thriving  couiuies  in  the  state. 

Cape  Girardeau  is  oi^  a  beautiful  bluff  on  the  Mississipp- 
pi,  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Qhia  It  has  a  fine 
harbor  for  boats,  and  commands  a  noble  view  of  4he  river 
above  and  below.  Itexhibit^symptomsof  decay.  About 
this  town,  that  beautiful  tree,  called  yellow  poplar,or  tulqriF' 
fera  Uriodendran  attains  its  utmost  developement  Potosi 
is,  th^  county  town  of  Washington,  and  is  the  centre  of 
the  mine  district  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  sue- 
rounded  by  hills.  It  is  sixty-five  miles  south-west  from  St 
Louis,  and  forty-^five  west  from  St.  Genevieve.  St  Michael 
is  an  old  French  village  also  among  the  mines.  There^ 
are  a  number  of  other  small  villages^  commenced  in  the 
mine  district  Herculaneum  is  situated  on  the  west  hmk 
of  the  Mississippi,  thirty  miles  below  St  Louis.  It  is  a 
narrow  alluvial  plain,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  but  the  river, 
by  high  and  romantic  bluflSb,  r^ider^  still  more  imposing 
by  having  a  number  of  shot  towers  placed  on  their  summits^ 


This  18  the  diief  pkce  of  deposit  for  the  lead  of  the  lead 
miiie&    New  Madrid  is  situated  on  the  Missisappi,  fifty 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.    This  small  villa^ 
was  once  much  more  considerable,  than  it  now  is.     It  is 
memorable  for  ther  romantic  history  of  its  origin  under 
general  Morgan,  in  the  times  of  the  Spanish  regime.    It  is 
memorable  for  the  singular  history  connected  with  many 
of  its  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  were  distinguished  Euro- 
peans.   It  is  memorable  for  the  terrible  earthquakes,  which 
it  endured  in  1811,  and  1812.    These  earthquakes  were 
more  severe,  than  any  on  the  records  of  our  part  of  the 
continent    The  western  country  was  shook  in  every  di<» 
rection.    Thousands  <^  acres  were  sunk,  and  multitudes 
of  lakes  and  ponds  were  created.     The  church  yard  of 
this  village,  with  all  its  sleeping  tenants,  was  pr^ipitated 
into  the  river.     The  trees  lashed  together,  were  thrown 
down,  or  bent  in  every  direction.    The  earth  burst,  in 
what  were  called  sand  blows.    Elarth,  sand  and  water  were 
Arown  up  to  great  heights  in  the  air.    The  river  was  dam- 
med up,  and  flowed  backwiu*ds.     Birds  descended  from 
die  air,  and  took  i^lter  in  the  bosoms  of  people,  that 
WiQre  passing.     The  whole  country  was  inundated.    A 
great  number  of  boats,  passing  on  the  river,  were  sunk — 
OnQ  or  two,  that  were  &stened  to  islands^  were  sunk  with 
die  islands    The  country  was  Imt  sparsely  peopled,  and 
most  of  the  buildings,  fordmatety,  were  calnns,  or  of  Ic^; 
and  it  was  from  these  circumstances,  that  but  few  people 
perished.     No  country  can  recount  a  history  of  earth- 
quakes, attendedwiUi  more  terrific  circumstances  of  com- 
motion in  all  the  elements,  and  threatening  more  extermi- 
nating war  with  man  and  with  nature,  than  this.     The 
thriving  country  about  this  village  was  desolated ;  and  as 
the  earthquakes  continued  in  gentler  shodss,  and  have  not 
ceased  even  to  this  time,  there  seemed  to  be  good  reasons 
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for  abandoning  the  country.  The  people  ar^  becoming: 
more  assured  with  respect  to  the  future,  and  are  returning, 
to  the  country  ^agaia 

^  There  is  a  large  and  very  fihe  tract  of  alluvial  and  prai- 
rie country  back  of  this  viUage.  The  Big  prairie,  about 
twelve  miles  distant,,  is  a  charming  tract  of  country  for  for- 
mers. But  from  the  number  of  lakes,  created  by  the  earth-- 
quakes^  and  from  the  extent  of  the  swampy  and  inundated 
country  in  its  vicinity,  the  country  about  New  Madrid  has 
the  reput^ttion  of  being  unhealthy.  A  bayou,  that  enters . 
the  river  just  above  the  village,  creates  a  great  eddy  and 
an  admirable  harbor,  and  New  Madrid  is  next  to  Natchez^ 
the  most  noted  landing  place  for  boats  above  New  Orleans- 
on  the  Mississippi. 

St  Charles,  on  the  Missouri,  is  a  pleasant  village  of  about 
1,200  inhabitants.  There  is  one  long  street,  on  which  are: 
a  good  number  of  handsome  brick  buildings.  It  is  situa- 
ted twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
same  distance  north-west  of  St.  Louis.  All  former  ac* 
counts  assigned  to  this  place  crumbling  and  &lling-in banks, 
and  a  level  below  precipitous  blufl^,  only  wide  enough  for 
one  street  The  &ct  is,  that  the  banks  between  the  village 
and  the  river  are  of  solid  lime  stone ;  and  above  the  village 
we  ascend  by  a  moderate  acclivity  to  a  most  beautiful  pla- 
HdtxvL  of  great  extent  These  blufl^  command  a  noble  view 
of  th(e  Missouri  and  its  islands.  Back  of  the  village  is  a  large 
extent  of  level  country,  covered  with  hazle  copses,  yield- 
ing abundance  of  wild  hops,  grap^  and  prairie  pluma — 
At  two  miles  distance  below  the  town,  opens  the  beautifiil 
Point  prairie,  and  we  know  of  no  place  in  the  western 
country,  that  has  a  more  interestmg  country  adjouiing  it^ 
than  this  village.  There  is  a  protestant  and  a  catholic 
church  here.  It  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  political 
metropolis  of  the  state.     There  are  fine  farms  in  the  vi- 
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einity,  and  the  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  sober  and 
orderly  habits.  Ahout  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
pleasant  village  are  French.  Carondelet  is  a  small  French 
village,  six  miles  below  St  Louia  Many  of  the  garden 
vegetables,  sold  in  St  Louis  market,  are  raised  here.  Troy^ 
Louisianaville,  Clarksville  and  Petersburg,  are  small  villa- 
ges on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  its  waters.  Jefferson  is 
a  new  town  above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Missouri.  It  is,  nearly  central  to  the  state ;  and  is 
designated  by  the  legislature,  as  ils  future  political  metro- 
polis. Franklin  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri, ISO  miles  by  land  above  St  Louis,  and  more  than 
300  by  tlie  river.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  over  ?00  hou- 
ses ;  and  about  1,200  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
hrgest  body  of  rich  land  in  the  state ;  and  is  the  centre  of 
a  very  populous  region  of  rich  and  respectable  farmers. — 
Booneville,  opposite  to  Franklin,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Missouri,  was  originally  setded  by  CoL  Boone,  the  patri- 
arch of  Kentucky.  Charaton  is  a  small  village  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Bluffton  is  a  village 
upon  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  still  higher  on  it,  be- 
ing, in  fact,  but  a  little  distance  within  the  western  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  state. 

CanstUuliony  Laws^  SfC,  This  state  adopted  her  con- 
stitution, and  wa&  admitted  into  the  union  in  1820.  In  its 
general  features  it  resembles  those  of  the  other  states.  The 
senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  representatives 
for  two.  The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  The 
judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  chancellor's 
court,  and  circuit,  and  other  subordinate  courts,  the  judges 
of  which  hold  their  offices,  during  good  behavior.  Every 
free  citizen,  who  has  resided  a  year  in  the  state,  and  the 
last  three  months  preceding  the  election  in  the  district,  is 
entitled  to  his  vote  in  that  district;    It  is  well  known,  that 


ttie  article  which  allowed  slavery,  in  the  constitation^  wai^ 
Jong  and  Utterly  contested  in  the  naliodal  legislature. 

Manners^  Spc  The  same  provisions  are  made  for  eAxk^ 
cation,  as  in  most  of  the  other  Western  states  Jb  the 
towns  and  villages  diere  aire  re^iectable  schools.;:  aiid  the 
people  generally  are  impressed  witli  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  educating  theur  childmu  There  is  evidendy 
a  growing  interest  in  this  concern:  With  4ho6e,  who  are 
able  to  educate  their  diiildren,  pride,  united  with  better 
motives  and  considerations,  Is  sufficient  to  induce  parents 
to  place  the  means  of  education  within  the  reach  c^  their 
childrea  There  exist  too  many  rude  and  ignorant  pecK 
pie  here,  as  in  all  the  western  country,  who  say,  that  they 
have  been  enabled  to  go  through  life  comfortably,  widiont 
education;  and  that  thek:  childr^fi  areas  able  to  do  so,  as 
they  were.  Beside  the  sdiools,  which  we.  have  mentioned 
in  St;  Louis,  there  are  schools^  dignified  with  the  name  of 
academies  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  cathoUcs 
have  two  or  three  establishments  of  rdigiaus^  who  reo^ve 
young  ladies  for  instruction.  T%iere  is,  also,  a  dieolc^cs^ 
^school  of  some  distinction  in  the  barrens'  below {^t' Gene- 
vieve fi>r  the  preparation  of  catholic  deves  for  die  minis-' 
try.  In  St  Louis,  St  Charles,  and  some  of  the  Other  viU 
lages,  society  exhibits  in  the  main,  the  same  aspect,  that  it 
does  in  other  towns  of  a  like  size  in  the  United  States.  It 
must  beiadmitted,  that  in  the  country  there  is  a  peroeptibte 
shade  of  the  roughness  of  people,^  vdio  are  far  removed 
from  the  bosom  €^  society,  and  whose  manners  are  little 
softened,  or  restrained  by  the  moidding  influence  of  public 
opinion.  Theroughnessof  the*  backwoods  men  is  ofteni 
however,  accompanied  with  an  op^n  hospitality^  an  honest 
simpUcity,  and  a  genuine  kindness  of  heart,  which  render 
a  residence  among  diem  as  pleasant^  as  in  those  regions 
when  diservance,  and  public  opinim  have  created  agreot^ 
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Hr  degree  of  apparent  refinement  It  might  be  expected^ 
^at  in  a  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  a  new  and  al- 
most a  boundless  one,  with  few  of  the  barriers  of  laws,  or 
local  -limits  X)f  habitancy  and  property,  over  an  extent  of 
nearly  1^000  leagues  between  it  and  the  Western  sea, 
would  be  the  natural  resort  c^  wild  and  adventurous  spi- 
rits, whose  object  was,  as  they  often  express  it  themselves, 
to  Ay  ^beyond  SabhatlC  It  is«o  in  fact  But  there  is 
more  of  order  and  quietness,  and  of  regulated  society  and 
correct  public  opinion^  than  in  such  a  state  of  things  we 
^ould  have  a  right  to  expect  There  is  a  considerable 
wid  increasing  number  ofreli^ious  societies,  among  which 
those  of  the  methodists  are  the  most  numerous.  The 
presbyterians  and  baptists  have  also  many  congregations 
and  churches.  The  Cumberland  presbyterians  are  making 
ONfisiderable  progress  here,  as  they  are  in  all  these  regions. 
The  French  and  Irish  people  are  for  the  most  part  catho^ 
lic&  The  number  of  catholic  congregations,  probably^ 
exceeds  that  of  any  particular  denomination  of  the  pro- 
lestants.  The  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  prevails  to  an 
excellent  degrea  Neighbors  and  relatives  worship  in 
'Churches  of  different  denominations,  without  disturbing 
the  intercourse  of  common  lifa 

The  French  of  this  country  have  their  characteristic 
national  manners.  They  are  the  same  gay,  and  seemingly 
happy  peopla  Those  among  them  that  have  standing 
wesdth  and  education,  have  no  other  differences  of  char* 
actOT  from  the  same  people  of  other  nations,  except  ^nch^ 
as  Festtlt  from  their  national  temperament  and  manners. — 
The  poorer  classes  of  the  Friench  people  have  an  unique 
and  peculiar  character..  They  were  born  for  the  most 
jiart  in  di6f  woods;  or  at  least  far  from  society.  They  are 
accustomed  fi*om  infancy  rather  to  the  life  of  huntsmen, 
Wrappers  and  boatmen,  than  of  husbandmen.    They  gen- 
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ertilly  make  indifferent  farmers.  Thieir  cabin  indeed  slumfer 
^ell  at  a  distance;  and  the  mud  daubing  is  carefiiUf 
white  washed.  They  have  gardens  neatly  laid  out,  and 
kept  clean  of  weeds.  Beyond  this  the  ei^blishnienls  of 
the  petits  paysanis  are  generally  sterile  and  comfortless.—- 
Their  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  continual  intercourse 
with  the  savages.  They  Were  ih  the  habit  of  travelling 
many  hundred  leases  from  their  habitations  in  canoes,  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  to  hunt,  procure  furs,  or  ho^ 
taey ;  or  traffic  with  the  Indians.  They  were  accustomed 
to  the  prompt  and  despotic  hiandate  and  decision  of  a 
commandant  '  W  course  they  were  prepared  to  hare  but 
Very  inadequate  ideas  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  thild; 
but  protracted  dispensation  of  justice  in  our  courts.  They 
were  accustomed  to'regard  our  laws,  as  a  bottomless  guff; 
and  had  for  a  long  time,  after  they  came  under  our  govern- 
knent,  a  salutary  dread  of  aprocess,  which  had  a  haj^y 
influence,  to  deter  them  frotn  litigatiott  Familiarity  vnA 
our  decisions  has  gradually  lessened  this  dread;  and 
when  they  once  acquire  a  passion  for  litigation,  they  are 
more  keen  in  pursuit  of  their  object,  than  the  Americaiis. 
It  is  indeed  an  unpleasant,  but  just  reflection,  that  while 
we  have  given  them  political  consideration,  and  have 
learned  them  the  value  df  land,  and  tfie  necessity  of 
cultivation,  the  comforts  of  municipal  life,  and  the  import 
lance  of  education,  we  have  also  communicated  to  thein 
a  passion  for  litigation,  and  a  foiidness  for  ardent  spirits?«r- 
;^^ey  are  intermarrying  and  amalgamating  with  the 
Anglo  Americana  But  even  yet,  bii  entering  a  village, 
composed  of  equal  divisions  of  French  and  American  pop- 
.  Illation,  the  French  are  seen,  as  a  distinct  people  by  th«r 
stature,  their  gait,  thei)r  complexion,  their  houses,  and  the 
appearance  of  their  childrea  They  are  smaller  in  sta- 
<trre;  have  a  different  costume,  walk  quicker,  have  more 


raea^e  forms,  and  more  tanned  and  sallow  complexions^ 
They  bow  with  more  grace — are  more  fluent  in  conversa- 
tion, and  these  are  almost  universal  traits.    The  Kentuck- 
ian,  who  lives  beside  them^  is  heavier,  has  a  rounder  and 
fuller  face^  a  more  clear  and  ruddy  complexion^  bows  less 
.  gracefully^  or  perhaps  not  at  alL  He  pays  no  compliments. 
But  we  place  greater  reliance  upon  his  word  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship;    The  wiv^  of  the  French  of  this 
class  are  accustomed  to  more  drudgery,  and  submission, 
than  those  of  their  An^erican  neighbors;  and  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  n)uch  nearer  assimilation  to  Indian  thoughts  and 
.habits,  than  there  is  in  our  people^    vThcy  are  slow  in 
adopting  our  improvements  in  dress  and  agricultdre,  and 
all  that  concerns  their  domestic  establishment     lliey  are 
strongly  attached  to  the  ways  of  their  forefathers ;  and  are 
generally  bigotted  catholics..    They  have  the  national  gai- 
fitie  du  coeur.  the  French  enviable  cheerfulness  under  all 
circumstances.    They  are  generally  temycijcate  and  sober ; 
^nd  from  their  manner  of  Ufe  better  calculyte^  to  endure 
iiie  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  than  the  AnatericaoB*  -13)iy 
support  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  better  y  and  are  not  so 
^uch  exposied  to  diseases  of  the  country.    They  mdjyg  ex- 
iCellent  boatsmen,  huntsmen,  and  covreursdu  ha^,   Their 
.fondness  for  conversaticm  and  traccaserie  prevenlfi  {hejr 
living  in  detached  and  solitary  houses,  like  the  Amer^B^s. 
Tljiey  generally  fix  themselves  in  compact  villages^  whel^ 
they  spend  much  of  their  time  together^  and  in  convt 

The  catholic  worship  has  the  same  hold  of  their 
l&ons,  which  it  had  in  the  hearts  of  their  forefathers,  t^ 
.centuries  ago.  Their  veneration  for  their  priests  is  unlii 
ed ;  aiid  the  latter  dare  rely  upon  a  credulity,  which  S 
other  catholic  countries  has  long  since  passed  away.    For 
|iiBtaiice»  they  had,  not  many  years  since^  processions  to 
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pray  the  Mississippi  down,  when  it  threatened  a  desolating; 
inundation,  and  to  banish  the  locusts  by  the  intercession  of 
the  saints*  So  firmly  are  they  fixed  in  their  religious  opin-* 
kms,  that  they  are  apt  to  regard  protestant  efforts  to  con* 
vert  them,  not  as  arrogant  only,  but  impioua  To  all  at- 
tempts which  protestant  missionaries  have  made,  to  change 
ihem  to  our  faith,  they  have  a  reply,  but  too  unanswerable, 
in  their  charges  of  ^ssipated  and  immoral  Ufe,in  die  case 
of  their  protestant  neighbors  and  fiiends. 

History.  The  general  history  of  upper  Louisiana  hai^ 
already  been  given*  St^  Louis  was  founded  in  1764,  by 
Pierre  Laclade,  Maxan  and  company.  The  principal  in-- 
habitants  were  from  Canada.  It  was  conceived  to  be  a 
&vorable  point  for  concentering  the  fur  and  Indian  trade 
of  the  upper  and  lower  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  Among 
the  first  and  most  respectable  settlers  was  M.  Choteau,  a 
name  still  very  respectable  in  the  country.  In  1766,  this 
village  received  a  large  accession  of  inhabitants  from  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  of  people,  who  prefeired 
the  regime  of  Spain  to  that  of  England.  Hunting,  trap* 
ping  and  trading  with  the  Indians  was  the  great  business 
of  the  country.  Spain  expended  great  sums  of  money  in 
the  country,  and  drew  little  or  nothing  from  it  Thoscf^ 
who  chose  to  immigrate  there,  could  obtain  a  settlement 
right  of  640  acres  for  a  trifling  douceur  to  the  command- 
ant, and,  provided  they  yielded  a  decent  observance  to  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  country^  the  Spanish  yoke  sat 
very  lightly  on  their  shoulders.  There  were  few  countries^ 
ftt  which  the  people  Hved  more  happily,  and  to  their  owu' 
minds  than  this,  until  the  attack  from  Michilimackinack, 
Galled  in  the  annals  of  French  tradition,  Vannee  du  coup. 
if"^  After  that  attack,  St  Louis  was  fortified  with  those  circu* 
lar  stone  bastions,  that  at  present  give  the  town  such  a  pic* 
turesque  appearance  in  the  ^distance.    From  St  Louis  the 
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French  hive  swarmed  to  Carondelet,  St.  Ferdinand,  St. 
Charles,  Mine  a  Burton,  St.  Michaels,  Cote  Sans  dessein^ 
and  French  trading  and  hunting  estabhshments  were  made 
almost  to  the  bases  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  coun- 
try continued  slowly  and  gradually  to  settle,  and  improve, 
until,  as  has  been  related,  it  passed  under  the  American 
government.  The  proudest  eulogium,  that  ever  was  utter- 
ed upon  our  government,  was  the  immediate  rise  in  the 
value  of  lands,  consequent  upon  this  transaction.  French 
people,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  complaining  of  this  trans- 
fer, and  of  our  laws,  were  not  the  less*  willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  immediate  and  triple  value,  which  their 
lands  acquired.  The  settlement  rights,  which  had  been 
acquired  under  the  Spanish  regime  almost  for  the 
asking,  became  at  once  a  competent  fortune  to  their  own^ 
ers.  Immigration  was  discouraged  by  the  sickly  season 
of  181 1,  commonly  called  the  *year  of  waters.'  The  late 
war,  too,  effectually  repressed  the  increase  of  the  country. 
Many  settlements,  as  that  at  Boone's  lick,  and  Salt  river 
were  broken  up.  The  French  seemed  in  many  instances 
rather  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  Indians.  But  in  the 
pn^ress  of  the  war,  the  indiscriminate  savage  appetite  for 
slaughter  finally  brought  the  savages  to  commit  murders  in 
die  French  villages;  and  this  circumstance  induced  a 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  other  population,  to  resist 
savage  aggressions.  There  had  been  a  great  number  of 
murders  committed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  remote 
and  unprotected  settlements*  A  considerable  force,  de- 
nominated ^rangers,'  was  raised  in  their  territory.  They 
inarched  promptly  into  the  Indian  country ;  and  conduct- 
ed gallantly ;  and  although  they  had  few  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  themselves,  by  coming  in  actual  contact  with 
the  enemy,  this  expedition,  no  doubt,  had  a  great  efiect  to 
awe,  and  repress^  the  savage  marauders  on  the  frontierSr. 
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The  tide  of  immigration,  which  had  been  arrested  du^^ 
ring  the  war,  set  with  greater  strength  towards  this  counr 
try,  on  the  return  of  peace.  The  mass  of  immigrants  was 
constantly  accumulating,  until  the  year  1817,  when  it  seeme; 
to  have  reached  its  height.  An  hundred  persons  have 
been  numbered  in  a  day  passing  through  St  Charles,  either 
to  Boone^s  lick,  or  Salt  river.  There  were  sometimes  ten 
wagons  in  a  line,  harnessed  with  from  four  to  six  horses.- 
The  whole  appearance  with,  their  train,  the  cattle  with 
their  hundred  bells,  the  ^egroas  with  delight  in  their  couuf- 
tenances,  for  their  labors  are  su^nded,  and  their  imagi- 
nations excited ;  the  wagons  often  carrying  two,  or  three 
tons,  so  loaded  that  the  mistress  and  the  children  are  strol- 
ling carelessly  along  in  a  gait,  which  enables  them  to  keep 
up  with  the  slow  travelling  carriage,  the  whole  group  oc- 
cupies three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  slaves  generally 
fieenft  quite  as  much  delighted,  and  interested  in  the  immi- 
.gration,  as  thehr  masters.  The  ivhole  is  a  patriarcbisJ 
scene,  and  ^carries  the  thoughts  back  to  the  plains  of 
Mamjrel 

Up  to  this  timb  the  march  of  improvement  in  Missouri 
was  rapid.  The  face  of  the  x;ountry  was  visibly  changing 
under  the  eye.  St  Louis  was  built  up  with  houses,  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  Philadelphia.  St  Charles,  and 
the  villages  generally,  began  to  be  re-built  of  brick.  Fiqe 
houses  arose  in  the  country.  Tread  mills  and  steam  mills 
began  to  be  erected.  Schools  were  established ;  and  im- 
portant manufactories  were  either  commenced,  or  in  prosr 
pect  The  rage  for  speculation  in  lands  became  a  mania^ 
which  apparently  infected  the  country.  The  militia  made 
jirogress  in  organizatioa  The  population  was  supposed 
to  amount  to  60,000. 

A  sudden  change,  operating  re-action  with  more  or  lees 
force  through  the  whole  United  States,  began  to  be  visible 
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iiere,  about  the  year  1817 ;  and  went  on  increasing  for  four 
^r  five  years.  It  resulted  from  the  sudden  reduction  of 
prices  in  the  Atlantic  country ;  the  pressure  of  the  times ; 
and  the  sudden  failure  of  the  numerous  banks  of  the  wes- 
tern country;  of  which,  it  appeared,  but  a  few  had  ever 
been  conducted  upon  banking  principles.  As  long  as  the 
price  of  lands  remained  high,  and  the  immigrants  continu- 
ed to  pour  in,  bringing  with  diem  the  money,  with  which 
^y  bought  their  lands ;  as  long  as  the  abundant  and  un- 
natural circulation  of  pap^,  both  good  and  spurious,  con- 
tiiiued  to  pass  unquestioned,  these  kills  answered  all  the 
purposes  of  money.  But  the  moment  this  pressure  began 
to  operate,  in  preventing  the  people,  who  were  disposed  to 
Iremove  to  the  country,  from  selling  their  lands,  the  tide  was 
arrested.  The  merchants,  v^o  had  sold  as  liberally,  as 
ihe  unnatural  abundance  of  money  had  enabled  the  peo* 
pie  to  purchase,  caUed  for  payment  ,The  spurious  bills 
fiuled  in  the  hands  of  the  holders.  'J^he  ixierchaiits  remit- 
ted from  the  country  all  the  specie,  uppft  wb^ch  they  could 
lay  their  hands.  Lands  sunk  in  value  at  first,  tnd  soon 
would  sell  for  no  price  at  all  A  wretched  system  of  expe- 
dients was  adopted  under  the  name  of 'relief  lawsj*  In 
Missouri  aiid  Illinois,  they  estabUshed  a  banking  system^ 
which  was  called  a  loan  office.  The  money  was  redeem- 
able, in  equal  annual  instalments,  of  ten  per  cent  per  an- 
iium,  for  ten  years.  The  money  not  having  its  credit  based 
on  specie,  in  the  vaults  of  its  bank,  but  on  the  faith  of  the 
4State^  pledged  for  its  redemption,  was  declared  by  some  of 
the  courts  to  be  illegal,  as  a  tender,  as  the  legislature  had 
made  it  Other  courts  gave  an  opposite  decision.  It  de- 
{Hreciated  successively  to  seventy-five,  fifty,  thirty-seven, 
and  finally  to  tw^ity-five  per  cent  of  its  nominal  value. 

There  was,  probably,  no  part  of  the  United  States  more 
severely  pressed,  than  those  two  states.    Improvements  of 
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every  sort  not  only  came  to  a  dead  pause ;  but  seemed  to 
retrograde.  A  great  number  of  immigrants  had  been  sick^ 
on  removing  to  a  new  climate.  Clothes,  and  those  groce* 
ries,  that  from  habitual  use,  had  become  necessaries,  could: 
not  be  procured.  Even  wealthy  people  felt  the  distress 
of  the  times ;  for  there  was  not  sufficient  money  to  keep 
up  a  circulating  medium^  They  falsely  imputed  these 
evils  of  circumstances  and  the  times  to  that  particular  sece 
lion  of  the  country.  Many  of  them  packed  up  their  mbve-t 
ables ;  collected  their  cattle ;  Ic^t  th^ir  farms  unsold ;  and 
returned  to  the  countries,  whence  they  had  emigrated. 

Many  people  deemed,  that  a  part  of  these  evils  resisted 
from  their  b^ng  in  a  territorial  government  It  appeared 
by  the  census,  that  the  state  had  more  inhabitants,  than  were 
required  by  the  constitution,  in  order  to  form  a  state.  De* 
legates  were  accordingly  chosen,  in  1819,  for  this  purpose^ 
The  great  object  in  the  canvass  that  preceded  the  election^ 
was  to  prevent  any  pefson  from  being  returned,  as  a  mem^ 
ber,  who  was  advetsQ.  to  itg  becoming  a  slave-holding  state. 
The  slave  question  was  discussed  with  an  asperity,  that 
might  naturally  he  expected  to  result  from  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved 
in  the  question.  By  a  very  large  majority  the  allowance 
to  hold  slaves  was  incorporated  in  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  It,  also,  contained  an  article  interdicting 
ministers  of  the  gospel  from  being  eligible  i^  any  office  in 
the  state.  We  need  not  repeat  here,  that  the  asperity^  with 
which  the  slave  question  was  discussed  at  home  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  national  legislature,  and  was  canvassed  there 
with  more  bitterness,  than  even  here.  But  the  provisicm 
finally  prevailed  there,  and  this  state  was  admitted,  in  1820^ 
into  the  Union,  with  the  privilege  of  holding  slavea 

In  tlie  scramble  for  offices  for  the  state  government,  that 
ensued,  all  the  elements  of  vanity,  ambition  smd  aspiring 
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consequence  burst  forth.  In  calling  from  the  common 
level  of  society  people,  unknown  to  one  another  and  to 
the  state,  in  the  new  offices,  that  were  to  be  filled,  a  chance 
was  offered  for  distinction  which  might  never  occur  again- 
The  electioneering  campaign  was  hardly  fought  Many 
political  essays  came  fipom  the  pi'ess,  v4iich  will  not, proba- 
bly, go  down  to  posterity^  But  on  the  whole,  the  redeeming 
principle,  which  seems  to  be  mixed  wilh  the  administra- 
tion of  government  on  American  principles,  brought  about 
the  issue  with  a  quietness,  which,  considering  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  competition,  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  strife  and  discwd,  which  were  so  abundantly 
mixed  in  this  chaotic  political  mass,  was  incredible.  Al- 
exander M'Nair,  was  elected  the  first  governor  of  the  state. 
He  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  an  inhabitant  of  St  Louis, 
and  had  endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  his  familiar  and 
winning  manners.  The  legislature  convened  at  St 
Charlea  The  government  went  into  quiet  operation.  No 
political  event  of  a  striking  character  has  since  occurred. 
The  state  continued  to  labor  under  its  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments for  some  years.  But  a  sound  circulation  qf 
money  was  gradually  restored.  A  duty  placed  upon  im- 
ported lead  gave  activity  to  the  working  of  the  mines. — 
The  fur  trade  resumed  its  former  activity.  The  steam 
boat  system  of  freight  and  transport  had  a  bearing  pecu- 
liarly favorable  upon  this  state,  which  has  such  a  great 
length  of  coast  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  and  accessible 
by  that  species  of  vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  except 
when  the  Mississippi  is  impeded  by  ice.  About  the  year 
1834,  it  could  be  discovered,  that  the  order  of  prosperity 
was  advancing  anew.  The  towns,  especially  St  Louis, 
began  lo  improve  again.  The  tide  of  immigration  once 
more  set  this  way ;  and  at  the  presen^t  moment,  it  is  almost 
as  powerful  as  it  was  in  1817.  It  has  every  prospect  c^ 
l)ecoming  a  wealthy,  populous  and  powerful  state. 
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Length,  3S0  mi]es.-^Breadtfa,  180.  Between  37*  and 
42^  30'  N.  latitude,  and  10^  20'  and  14*^  21'  W.  longitude. 
It  contains  50,000  square  miles,  and  nearly  40,000,000 
acres.  Bounded  on  the.  North  by  the  Nortfi-westem  tei> 
ritory.  East  by  lake  Michigan,  Indismia,  and  the  river 
Wabash.  South  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates  it  firom 
Kentucky;  and  West,  in  its  whole  extent,  by  the  Missiasip 
pi,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri,  and  the  Missouri  ter- 
ritory. 

Face  of  the  country.  Next  to  Louisiana  and  Dela- 
"Ware,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  levdl  state  in  the  Union. — 
Although  north-west  of  Shawneetown  there  is  a  range  of 
hills  of  some  height,  which  some  have  chosen  to  de- 
nominate mountains.  There  are,  also,  considerable 
elevations  along  the  Illinois ;  and  the  blufl^  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in '  some  places  might  almost  pass  for  moun- 
tains. In  the  mineral  regions,  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  state,  there  are  also  high  hills.  But  the  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  state  is  either  distributed  in  vast  plains, 
or  in  barrens,  that  are  only  gently  rolling.  We  may  trav- 
el on  the  vast  prairies  of  this  state  for  days  without  en- 
countering an  elevation,  that  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  hill. 
In  no  part  of  the  peopled  divisions  of  the  United  States 

are  there  such  great  sections  of  prairie  country,  as  in  this 
state.     One  vast  prairie,  with  very   little  interrupticH]^ 

spreads  from  the  i^ores  of  the  Mississippi  to  those  of  bike 
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Hicfaigai).  These  prairies  are  more  distinctly,  than  in  the- 
countries  west  of  the  Mississippi,^  divided  into  wet  and 
dry  prairies;  and  those, that  are  alluvial^ and  those,  which 
are  rolling.  The  low,  wet  and  flat  prairies  seem  once  to 
have  been  timbered  morasses^  They  contain,  in  many 
instances,  peat  and  odier  fossil  indications  wiUi  logs  and 
the  bones  of  animals,  that  are  now  some  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  that  probably  when  the  trees  and  the  animals 
fi^,were  on  the  surfad^.  These  prairies  constitute  the  sour- 
ces of  many  of  the  rivers,  which  wind  through  their 
plains.  The  alluvial  prairies  are  high  and  dry ;  of  a  rich, 
Mack  loam,  and  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil;  and  are  cover- 
ed with  a  coarse  grass  of  incredible  size  and  height  The 
high  and  rolling  prairies  are  sometimes  checquered  with 
groves  of  sparse  trees.  The  quaUty  of  their  soil,  seldom  < 
exceeds  second  rate,  and  they  aboimd,  in-many  instances,, 
with  springs.  Grape  vines  are  abundant  upon  them ;  and 
they  constitute  an  inexhaustible  summer  range  for  cattle. 

The  vast  extent  of  level  plains  in  this  country  is  an  in- 
jary  to  it.  There  is  often  not  sufficient  inclination  to  car- 
ry off  the  water,  that  falls  in  rains.  Even  the  high  prai^ 
ries,  when  they  happen  to  be  of  a  stiff  soil,  are  too  wet  for 
cultivation.  When  the  hi^  heats  of  summer  come,,  these 
lands  discharge  their  waters,  by  evaporation,  rendered  still 
more  noxious  by  the  vast  quantities  of  vegetation  which 
have  been  steeping  in  them.  Hence  it  happens,  that  these 
beautiful  countries  are  sometimes  sickly,  where  every 
liking  to  the  eye  would  only  promise  health,  as  well  as 
abundance. 

On  the  route  (rom  Cincinnati  to  St  Louis,  the  great 

road  passes  through  this  state,  in  its  whole  extent  of  width. 

More  than  one  hundred  miles    of  this    distance  is  high, 

dry,  and  rich  prairie.    In  all  this  distance  in  IlUnois,  the 
v^ffim  of  the  streams  are  almost  the  only  places,  where 
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timbered  land  is  found;  and  the  streams  have  only  nar^ 
rowskirtsof  wood  The  largest  prairie  in  diis  directkNi 
is  called^  Grand  prairie.'  The  first  stratum  of  soil,  in  this 
wide  ext^it  of  coontry,  is  a  Uack^  firiable,  and  sandy 
loam.  It  is  firom  two  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  next 
stratum  is  a  red  clay,  mixed  with  fine  sand,  and  is  fix>mfive 
to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  third  stratum  is  a  hard^ 
blue  clay,  of  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  a  greasy  feeling, 
mixed  with  pebbles,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air,  emittii^ 
a  feetid  smelL  In  this  stratum,  the  water  of  the  wells  is 
.  found ;  which  is,  of  course,  both  disagreeable  and  unheal- 
thy. The  soil  is  of  the  first  quaUty.  In  the  season  of 
flowers  the  eye  and  all  the  senses  receive  the  h%hest  gratr 
ificatioa  In  die  time  of  strawberries,  thousands  of  acres 
are  reddened  widi  them ;  and  they  are  of  die  finest  quali- 
ty.  But  this  country,  which  strikes  the  eye  so  delightfiilr 
ly,  and  where  millions  of  acres  invite  the  plough,  wants 
timber  for  building,  fencing  and  fiiel  It  wants  good  water; 
and  in  too  many  instances  the  inhabitants  want  health. — 
Many  of  these  evils  may  be  remedied  by  the  ameUorati<m 
of  cultivation.  Forests  may  soon  be  raised  upon  these 
prairies.  Coal  and  peat  may  be  discovered  for  foel. — 
Hedges  and  ditches  may  fence  it ;  and  pure  water  may  be 
found,  by  carrying  the  wells  below  the  stratum  of  earth, 
tliat  is  supposed  to  impart  the  sulphureous  and  disagree- 
able taste,  which  the  water  possesses. 

Between  Carlisle  and  St  Louis,  an  extent  c^  about  fifty 
or  sixty  miles,  we  meet  with  woods,  streams,  hills,  lime 
stone  ledges,  and  a  rolling  country ;  although  we  cross  an 
occasional  prairie  quite  to  the  American  bottom.  On  the 
north  of  this  road,  and  between  it  and  the  Illinois,  the  sur- 
face is  generally  more  irregular.  Considerable  of  the 
country  may  be  termed  broken.  The  hills  abound  with 
stone  coal.    A  range  of  hills  commences  at  the  blufl^  th»c 
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bound  the  American  bottom,  near  Kaskaskia ;  and  stretch- 
es north-eastwardly  through  the  state,  towards  lake  Michi- 
gan. A  noble  Hme  stone  bluff  breaks  off,  almost  at  right 
angles  to  this  chain,  and  stretches  along  the  margin  of  the 
American  bottom  to  the  point  nearly  opposite  the  Missouri. 
This  bluff  has,  in  many  places,  a  regular  front  of  perpen- 
dicular Hme^stone,  not  unfrequently  300  feet  high.  Ano- 
ther line  of  river  bluffs  commences  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  and  reaches  to  the  mouth  of  the  Slinois. — 
At  Portage  des  Sioux,  and  in  other  places,  these  bluffs 
«hoot  up  into  detached  points  and  pinnacles,  which,  with 
the  hoary  color  of  the  rocks,  have  at  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ancient  spires  and  towers  of  a  town.  This 
chain  of  bluffs  marks  the  limits  of  the  alluvion  of  the  Illi- 
nois. As  along  the  Mississippi,  the  face  of  this  grand  wall 
of  nature  is  frequently  perpendicular.  When  the  limits 
of  the  alluvion  are  marked  on  one  side  by  this  wall, 
on  the  opposite  side  they  are  bounded  by  a  succession 
of  singular  hills,  parallel  to  each  other,  called  by 
the  French  ^mamelies.'  What  is  singular  is,  that  a 
beautiiul  prairie  is  seen  on  that  side,  which  is  bounded  by 
the  perpendicular  blui& ;  and  a  thick  and  tangled  and  hea- 
vily timbered  bottom  on  the  side  of  the  river,  that  is  mark- 
ed with  these  mamelles.  When  the  prairie  is  found  on 
the  right  or  left  of  the  river,  so  are  all  these  accompani- 
ments, and  they  regularly  alternate,  and  are  found  first  on 
one  side,  and  then  on  the  other. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  that  beautiful  tract  of  coun- 
try, denominated  the  ^American  bottom,^  commencing  not 
far  below  Kaskaskia,  and  stretching  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mississippi  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles ;  and 
terminating  a  little  distance  below  the  point,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  from  three  to  six  miles  wide ; 
and  is  divided  into  two  belts.     The  first,  bordering  the 
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Mississippi,  is  a  heavily  timbered  bottom.  The  next  belf, 
reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  Muf&,  is  prairie 
of  the  richest  quality,  covered,  in  the  season  of  vegetation, 
vtrith  grass  and  flowers.  Parts  of  tliis  tract  have  been  in 
cultivation  with  the  exhausting  crop  of  maize  100  years, 
without  producing  apparently  the  slightest  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  No  description  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  power  of  vegetation,  and  the  rank  luxuriance,  with 
which  it  operates  at  the  root,  along  this  plain  of  exhaust- 
less  fertility.  Unhappily,  here,  as  almost  universally,  na- 
ture has  compensated  the  prodigality  of  her  gifts  on  the 
one  hand,  by  counterbalancing  disadvantages  on  the  other. 
Wherever  the  gifts  of  nature  are  offered  with  so  little  la- 
bor, and  in  such  abundance,  as  here,  men  will  be  found 
But  in  the  autumn,  you  will  enter  but  few  houses  in  the 
whole  distance,  where  some  of  the  members  of  the  family 
are  not  sick. 

A  bottom  very  similar  to  this,  alternately  on  the  right 
and  left  bank  of  the  lUinois,  marks  its  course  almost  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source.  It  is  in  the  same  manner  bounded 
by  blufi^.  The  same  line  of  hills  marks  a  belt  beyond  the 
blufis.  In  short,  this  configuration  of  the  country  marks 
the  outlines  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississip^ 
pi.  Each  of  the  great  rivers  has  some  distinctive  marks 
impressed  upon  its  blufl^  and  hills.  But  the  term,  ^  river, 
blufl^,  and  hills,'  is  a  general  one,  and  when  predicated  of 
a  tract  of  country,  that  has  not  been  seen,  raises  in  the 
mind  of  a  person,  acquainted  with  the  general  configura- 
tion of  this  country,  a  clear  and  distinct  idea. 

The  military  bounty  lands  in  Illinois  are  laid  off  in  the 
delta  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi.  Their  shape  is  that 
of  a  curvilinear  triangle.  More  than  five  million  acres 
have  been  surveyed,  to  meet  the  appropriation  of  three 
million  and  a  half  acres,  which  were  assigned  by  con* 
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^ess,  as  a  bounty  for  soldiers  of  a  certain  class.  These 
lands  embrace  ^1  the  varieties  pf  soil,  found  in  any  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  There  are  rich  bottoms, 
inundated  swamps,  grassy  prairies,  timbered  alluvions, 
perpendicular  bluf&,  ^mamelle'  and  river  hills,  barrens, 
and  all  qualities  of  soil  from  the  best  to  the  worst  Some 
portions  of  these  lands  may  be  affirmed  to  be  in  healthy 
«tuations ;  but  such  is  not  the  general  character  of  them. — 
A  great  portion  of  them  is  of  fii^t  rate  quality,  as  regards 
richness.  The  lower  portion  next  the  Mississippi,  and 
where  the  two  rivers,  for  a  long  distance,  are  near  each 
4)dier,  seldom  diverging  more  than  eight  miles,  is  general- 
ly of  extraordinary  fertility ;  but  often  inundated,  and  too 
often  unhealthy.  As  we  ascend  the  Illinois,  and  the  two 
rivers  diverge,  the  character  of  the  country  becomes  more 
diversified,  less  subject  to  inundation,  more  happily  sprin- 
kled  with  hill,  dale,  copse  and  prairie.  The  north-eastern 
^atitdoi  of  this  tract  is  in  general  a  very  fine  country. 

"W  would  lead  us  into  a  particularity,  beyond  our  ob- 
ject, if  we  were  to  go  into  a  detailed  description  of  all  the 
bodies  of  excellent  land  in  this  state.  For,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  not  only  here,  but  over  all  the  western  country, 
the  lands  seem  to  be  distributed  in  bodies,  either  of  rich^ 
or  sterile,  level,  or  broken  lands.  On  Rock  river,  the  Illi- 
nois, the  Kaskaskia,  Embarras,  between  the  Big  and  Lit- 
tle Wabash,  on  the  Parassaw,  the  Maccopen,  the  Sanga- 
mci,  and  on  all  the  considerable  streams  of  this  state,  there 
are  very  large  bodies  of  first  rate  lands.  The  Grand 
prairie,  the  Mound  prairie,  the  prairie,  on  which  the  Ma- 
rine settlement  is  fixed,  and  that,  occupied  by  the  society 
of  Christians  from  New  England,  are  all  exceedingly  rich 
tracts. 

The  Sangamo,  in  particular,  is  described  as  an  Arcadian 
f^on ;  in  Yihxiih  nature  has  delighted  to  bring  together 
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iier  happiest  combinations  of  landscape.  It  is  generally 
a  level  country.  The  prairies  are  not  so  extensive,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  settlement  from  wnnt  of  timber.  The  San- 
gamo  itself  is  a  fine  boatable  water  of  the  Illinois,  entering 
it  on  the  south  side,  140  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois. 
All  the  waters,  that  enter  this  beautifulriver,have  sandy  and 
pebbly  bottoms,  and  pure  and  transparent  waters.  There  13 
a  happy  proportion  of  timbered  and  prairie  lands.  The 
soil  is  of  great  fertility.  The  climate  is  not  very  different 
from  that  of  New  York ;  and  the  latitude  is  about  the 
same.  The  summer  range  for  cattle  is  inexhaustible.^— 
The  growth  of  forest  trees  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rich . 
lands  in  the  western  country  in  general  The  proportion . 
of  locust,  black  walnut,  and  peccan  trees,  that  indicate  the 
richest  soils,  is  very  great  Iron  and  copper  ore,  salt, 
springs,  gypsum,  and  stone  coal  are  abundant  All,  who 
have  visited  this  fine  tract  of  country,  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  which  nature  has  here  formed  in  her 
primeval  freshness.  So  beautiful  a  tract  of  country  was 
early  selected  by  immigrants  from  New  England,  New 
York,  and  North  Carolina.  More  than  200  families  had 
fixed  themselves  here,  before  it  was  surveyed.  It  now  con- 
stitutes a  county,  and  is  thickly  settled  by  thriving  farmers. 
But  even  here,  delightfiil  as  the  country  appears  to  the 
eye,  and  destitute,  as  it  would  seem  of  all  causes  for  sick- 
liness, the  fever  and  ague,  and  autumnal  bilious  fevers 
are  prevalent  This  fine  tract  of  country  is  nearly  cenr 
tral  to  the  state. 

A  body  of  lands,  perhaps  equaUy  extensive  and  fine  with 
that  on  the  Sangamo,  lies  along  the  course  of  the  Kaskas- 
kia,or  Okau.  This  river  has  a  long  course  through  the 
central  parts  of  thfe  state,  and  through  a  country  of  a  sur-^ 
&ce,  happily  diversified  with  hill  and  vale  and  prairie  and 
forest    Tlie  streams,  that  fall  into  this  river,  have  suffir 
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dent  fall  to  be  favorable  for  the  site  of  mills.  The  best 
settled  parte  of  the  state  are  watered  by  this  river ;  and  on 
its  banks  is  Kaekaskia,  the  ancient  metropolis,  and  Van'* 
dalia,  the  present  one  of  the  state. 

In  fact,  although  there  are  extensive  bodies  of  sterile, 
broken,^  and  uncaltivable  lands  in  Illinois,  yet  take  the 
whole  of  ite  wide  surface  together,  and  we  should  think, 
it  contained  a  greater  proportion  of  first  rate  land,  than 
any  state  in  the  Union ;  and  probably  as  great  in  propor- 
tion to  ite  extent,  as  any  country  on  the  globe.  One  of  the 
inconveniences,  appended  to  this  extent  of  rich  country, 
is  too  great  a  proportion  of  prairies.  Some  have  conjec- 
tured, that  two  thirds  of  the  country  is  covered  with  prai- 
rie. But  the  prevalence  of  coal  and  peat  under  the  sur- 
&ce^  and  the  ease  and  rapidity,  with  which  forest  trees 
are  raised,  will  render  even  the  extensive  prairies  habita- 
able  in  process  of  time. 

Rivers.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  on  the  map  of  this 
state,  to  see  what  astonishing  advantages  for  inland  navi- 
gation, nature  has  given  it.  On  ite  northern  extent,  it  has 
for  a  greatdistance,  the  waters  of  lake  Michigan,  and  the 
beatable  streams  that  empty  into  it ;  and  by  this  vast  body 
of  waters,  a  communication  is  opened  with  the  northern 
ironte  of  Indiana  and  Ohio ;  with  New  York  and  Canada* 
On  the  north-west  frontier  it  has  Rock  river,  a  long,  beau'- 
tifiil  and  beatable  river  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  whole 
western  front  it  is  washed  by  the  Mississippi ;  and  on  ite 
northern  by  the  Ohio.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Wabash.  Through  ite  centre,  winds,  in  one  direction,  the 
Illinois,  connecting  the  Mississippi  with  lake  Michigan  by 
the  Plein  and  Kankakee,a  river,excepting  a  short  distance 
of  shoals,  almost  as  uniformly  beatable,  as  a  canal ;  and  in 
another  direction,  the  beautiful  Kaskaskia  winds  through 
the  state.    Besides  these,  there  are  great  numbers  of  boat* 
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able  streams,  perforating  the  state  in  every  direetkwii.^^^ 
^ch  is  the  intersection  of  this  state  by  such  waters,  that 
no  settlement  in  it  can  be  made  far  from  a  point  of  boata- 
ble  communication,  either  with  lake  Michigan,  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  or  the  Ohio.  It  may  be  added,  that  when  the 
state  shall  have  been  inhabited,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it 
will  be,  as  no  country  affords  greater  facilities  for  making 
canals,  by  the  friability  of  the  soil,  its  levelness,  and  ^e 
proximity  of  the  sources  of  the  boatable  waters  to  eaeii 
other,  canals  will  complete  the  chain  of  communicatifmSi 
and  transport  will  be  almost  as  entirely  by  water  in  Illinois, 
as  it  now  is  in  Holland  or  ^ina.  At  present  die  state  19 
supposed  to  have  4,000  miles  of  boatable  waters  in  her 
limits. 

The  Illinois,  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  may  be  con* 
sidered  the  most  importfjit  river,  whose  whole  course  is  m 
the  state.  It  rises  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  state, 
not  more  than  thirty-five  miles  from  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  lake  Michigan,  and  interlocking  by  a  morass 
with  the  river  Chicago,  which  empties  into  that  take.  ItEi 
two  main  head  branches  are  Plein  and  Kankakee.  Thirty 
miles  firbm  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  enters  Fox  river 
from  the  north.  Between  this  and  the  Vermiliwi,  enter 
two  or  three  inconsiderable  rivers.  The  Vermilion  is  a 
tronsiderable  stream,  which  enters  the  Illinois  from  Ae 
isouth,260  miles  above  the  Mississippi.  Not  far  below  this 
river,  and  210  miles  above  the  Mississippi,  commences 
Peoria  lake,  which  is  no  more  than  an  enlargement  of  the 
river,  two  miles  wide  on  an  average,  and  twenty  miles  in 
length.  Such  is  the  depth  and  regularity  of  the  bottom, 
that  it  has  no  perceptible  current  whatever.  It  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  with  romantic  shores, generally  bounded  by 
prairies ;  and  no  waters  in  the  world  furnish  finer  sport 
for  the  angler.    M'Kee's  and  Red  bud  enter  not  far  from 
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this  point.  Crow-meadow  river  almost  interlocks^  at  its 
source,  with  the  Vermilion  of  the  Wabash.  Two  or 
three  inconsiderable  streams  enter  the  river  from  the  norths 
not  far  from  the  lower  extremity  of  Peoria  lake.  Still  lower 
down  enters  from  the  south  Michilimackinack,  a  very  con- 
nderable  stream,  beatable  iiearly  im  hundred  miles  from  the 
river  into  the  interior.  Below  this  enter  Spoon  and  Crook* 
ed  rivers.  Still  lower  down  on  the  same  side,  enters  the 
Sangamo,  by  a  mouth  100  yards  wide ;  and  is  beatable 
140  miles.  From  its  position  and  the  ^excellence  of  its 
lands,  it  is  one  of  the  most  importajit  rivers  of  the  state. — 
Chariton,  Qtter,  Apple,  and  l^ca^n  rivers  are  all  con-- 
s»derable  streams,  that  water  fine  tracts  of  country. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois,  the  rivers  that  enter 
on  that  shore,  have  their  courses,  for  the  most  part,  in 
mountainous  bloffi,  which  often  aj^proach  near  the  river.. 
For  a  great  distance  above  its  mouth,  the  river  is  almost  a^ 
strlkight  as  a  canal ;  has  in  summer  scarcely  a  perceptible 
oorrent,  and  the  waters,  though  transparent,  have  a  marshy 
taste  to  a  degree  to  be  almost  unpotable.  The  river  is 
wide  and  deep;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  width,  is 
filled  with  aquatic  weeds,  to  such  a  degree,  diat  np  person 
could  swim  among  them.  Only  a  few  yards  width,  in  the 
c^itre  of  the  stream,  is  free  from  them.  It  enters  the  Mis- 
ttssippi,  through  a  deep  forest,  by  a  mouth  400  yards  wide. 
Perhaps  no  river  of  the  western  country  has  so  fine  a 
beatable  navigation,  for  such  a  great  distance ;  or  waters 
a  richer  and  more  luxuriant  tract  of  country.  It  was  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  that  the  first  French  immigrants  from 
Canada  fixed  themselves ;  and  here  was  the  scenery,  on 
which  they  founded  their  extravagant  paintings  of  the  west- 
em  country.  Sy  a  very  moderate  amount  of  lalxH*  and 
expense,  this  river  might  be  united  with  the  Chicago  of 
lak$  Michigan.    Appropriations  have  already  been  made 
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by  the  state  for  the  canal,  that  is  intended  to  effectuate  these 
purposes.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  boats  of  five  tons  burden  already  pass 
through  the  morass,  from  one  extremity  of  which  the  wa- 
ters are  discharged  into  the  Chicago  of  lake  Michigan; 
and  from  the  other  into  the  Plein  of  the  Dlinois ;  thus  fur- 
nishing a  natural  communication  between  two  rivers, 
whose  outlets  are  so  wide  and  opposite  from  each  other. — 
Indeed,  by  the  most  obvious  appearances,  s^long  the  Il- 
linois and  some  of  its  waters ;  as  the  Plein  for  example,  it  is 
manifest  that  lake  Michigan  once  discharged  at  least,  a  part 
of  its  surplus  wateiip  into  the,. Mississippi.  This,  too,  may 
explain  the  obvious  appearance,  in  that  lake,  of  being  now 
many  feet  lower,  than  once  it  was.  This  fact  is  palpably 
marked  every  where  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  lake. 

Rock  river  is  one  of  the  inost  clear  and  beautiful  tribu- 
taries  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  its  source  beyond  the 
northern  limits  of  the  state,  and  in  a  ridge  of  hills,  that 
separates  between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  those 
of  lake  Michigaa  On  its  waters  are  extensive  and  rich 
lead  mines.  Its  general  course  is  south-west,  and  it  enters 
the  Mississippi,  not  far  above  the  commencement  of  the 
military  bounty  lands.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
in  the  Mississippi,  is  the  beautiful  island,  called  from  the 
name  of  the  river,  and  on  which  is  amihtary  station  c^ 
the  United  States. 

Kaskaskia  river  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  nearly 
interlocking  with  the  waters  of  lake  Michigan.  It  has  a 
course,  in  a  south-west  direction,  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  course,  in 
high  stages  of  water,  it  is  beatable.  It  runs,  as  we  have 
seen,  through  a  fine  and  settled  country.  It  empties  into 
the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of  the  same 
pame.    In  its  long  course,  it  interlocks  with  the  waters  of 
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Sangamo,  St  Mary,  Big  muddy,  the  little  and  great  Wa- 
bash. It  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  among 
which  the  most  considerable  are  Crooked,  Horse,  Prai- 
rie Long,  Silver,  Sugar,  and  Shoal  creeks.  Its  lower 
course  is  known  to  the  French  people  by  the  name  of 
Okau. 

Little  Wabash  rises  forty  miles  south-east  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia;  and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  130  miles,  emp- 
tying into  the  main  Wabash,  a  few  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ohio.  It  is  eighty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 
It  is  susceptible  of  a  long  navigation,  when  the  timber  shall 
have  been  removed  from  its  bed ;  and  some  of  its  sand 
bars  dug  down.  An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the 
legislature  for  this  purpose.  It  waters  a  rich  country, 
abounding  in  small  streams.  Fox  river  is  no  more  than 
a  bayou  of  the  Wabash.  Embarras,  Macontin,  St.  Ger- 
main, Tortue,  Brouette,  Dachette,  Erablier,  Rejoicing  and 
Tippicanoe  are  all  considerable  streams  of  this  stat^, 
which  enter  into  the  Wabash.  Most  of  them  have  their 
sources  in  low  prairies,  or  marshy  lakes.  They  abound 
in  fish  and  water  fowl.  Tippicanoe  receives  its  name 
from  a  kind  of  pike,  called  Piccanau  by  the  savages,  which 
abounds  in  this  river.  It  is  famous  for  the  bloody  battle 
fought  on  its  banks,  between  our  troops  under  general  Har- 
rison, and  the  savages  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war.  As  the  Wabash  belongs  in  a  great  measure  to  Indi- 
ana, we  shall  reserve  a  further  description  of  it  for  that 
state.  Henderson  is  a  considerable  river  entering  the 
Mississippi,  240  miles  above  St.  Louis. 

Parassaw  enters  the  Mississippi  between  Portage  des 
Sioux  and  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  It  has  been  but  re- 
cently inhabited.  It  runs  through  a  fine  tract  of  land.  A 
considerable  body  of  Irish  catholics  haVe  fixed  themselves 
oa  this  credc    It  has  a  course  of  nearly  fifty  miles*    Some 
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little  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  enters  inta 
the  Mississippi  Wood  creek,  which  has  a  course  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles ;  and  has  a  number  of  mills  erected  on  it.-*-^ 
Cahokia  creek  has  a  coi^iderable  length  of  course,  in  the 
American  bottom ;  and  enters  the  Mississippi  not  far  be- 
low St.  Louis.  Big  muddy,  called  also  by  the  French  A 
Vase^  or  Au  Vau^  enters  the  Mississippi  thirty-two  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Kaskaskia.  It  is  a  de^,  slow  stream^ 
carrying  a  great  body  <^  water,  considering  its  width, 
whidi  is  not  more  than  seventy  yards.  It  is  boatable  150 
miles.  It  flows  through  a  low  and  level  country,  and  socoe 
parts  of  its  alluvion  ^  are  subject  to  inundatioa  Near  its 
banks  are  found  immense  banks  of  stone  coaL  St.  Mary's 
is  aninconsideraUe  stream,  that  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
a  league  and  a  half  bdow  die  Kaskaskia. 

The  following  rivers  of  this  state  empty  into  the  Ohio. 
The  Sdiine  unites  its  waters  with  that  river,  thiity  mika 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  It  is  navigable  to  the 
United  States  Saline,  back  of  Shawneetown,  twenty  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Grand  Pierre,  Lush  creek,  and  Big  bay 
are  inconsiderable  streams,  that  are  useful,  as  furnishing 
sites  for  mills.  Cash  is  a  considerable  stream,  boatable 
fifty  miles,  and  is  fifty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  eaters 
Uie  Ohio  five  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Minerals.  In  the  north-west  angle  of  (his  state,  and  iiit 
the  adjacent  territories  are  found  the  richest  veins  of  lead 
ore,  probably,  in  the  worid.  The  mine  country,  like  that 
in  Missouri,  is  found  to  foe  more  extensive,  in  proportion  as 
more  researches  are  made.  We  have  seen  specimens  df 
native  malleable  copper,  weighing  from  one  to  three 
pounds.  They  were  found  in  a  hilly  region,  at  a  conside- 
rable distance  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  finder  re- 
presented the  region,  w:bere  ihey  were  found,  as  having  tb^ 
marks  of  rdbaiiic  implosion  about  tt    Gypsum  mid  auii»^ 


erat  coal  are  abundant  in  this  state ;  as  are  also  Salines ; 
though  we  know  of  hut  one  place  in  the  state,  where  salt 
is  e:;ctensively  manufactured.  Immense  quantities  of  thifii 
necessary  article  are  manufactured  at  the  Sahne  back  of 
Shawneetown, 

Climate.  This  state,  in  general,  has  the  same  climate 
with  Missouri,  being  much  more  nearly  assimilated  in  this 
respect  to  that  sitate^  than  to  Indiana,  or  Ohio.  But  being 
iSM>mething  lower  and  more  level,  than  the  Missouri  coun- 
try^  and  mwe  subject  to  inundation,  it  is,  probably,  more 
humid ;  and  at  its  north«eastem  extremity,  where  it  feels 
th?  bleak  and  desolating  gales  of  the  lakes,  it  is  more  cold, 
and  has  a  more  uncomfortable  air  in  the  winter.  It  em*' 
braces  between  five  ai>d  six  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
toathern  parts  will  brir^  cotton,  in  favorable  years,  for  do- 
mestic use.  While  the  climate  of  the  northern  parts  is 
not  much  unUke  that  of  New  York  and  Albany.  The  pro- 
ductionp  are  the  same,  as  those  of  the  adjoining  state  of 
Missouri. 


CivU  Divisions. 

Counties. 

f^liites. 

Free  blacks. 

Slaves. 

All  others. 

Total. 

Alexander, 

626 

0 

0 

0 

626 

Bond, 

28^ 

22 

27 

0 

2931 

Clarii, 

930 

0 

1 

Q 

931 

Crawfard, 

2927 

72 

0 

23 

3022 

Hdwards, 

3422 

15 

7 

Q 

3444 

Franklin^ 

1691 

65 

7 

0 

1763 

Gallatin, 

2860 

28 

267 

0 

3156 

Jackson, 

1503 

0 

39 

0 

1549 

Jefferson, 

689 

1 

1 

0 

691 

Johnson, 

829 

1 

13 

0 

943 

Madison, 

13,423 

17 

HQ 

0 

13,550 

Monroe, 

1493 

10 

13 

21 

1537 

Pope, 

2576 

34 

0 

0 

2610 

Randolph, 

3175 

84 

993 

0 

349t 

* 

VM 
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St.  Clair, 

6068 

82 

98 

5 

525S 

UnioD, 

2338 

0 

24 

0 

2362 

WashiDgton, 

1484 

7 

26 

0 

1,617 

Wayne, 

nil 

0 

3 

0 

1114 

White, 

4761 

19 
917 

48 
457 

0 

49 

4828 

53,788 

56,211 

Agriculture^  and  Manufactures.  This  state,  having  a 
vast  extent  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  must  of  course  raise 
with  the  greatest  ease,  all  the  articles,  to  which  her  soil  and 
climate  are  favorable,  in  an  amount  far  beyond  her  con- 
sumption. By  her  long  line  of  coast  on  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  never  hindered  from  being  navigable,  by  the  low- 
ness  of  the  waters,  she  has  advantages  for  conveying  her 
articles  to  market,  which  the  states  situated  on  the  Ohio 
have  not  ^From  her  immense  prairies,  and  boundless 
summer  range  for  cattle,  she  has  advantages  for  raising  cat- 
tie  and  horses,  over  the  other  western  states.  Her  prairies 
yield  variety  of  good  fodderl  In  the  eastern  parts  of  this 
state,  in  the  vicinity  of  French,  Indian,  or  American  habi- 
tancy,  wherever  the  natural  prairie  grass  is  ^  killed  out,^  as  the 
phrase  is,  a  fine  species  of  spear  grass,  here  called  blue 
grass,  naturally  takes  place  of  it.  The  eastern  parts  of 
this  state  more  easily  clothe  themselves  with  a  fine  and 
verdant  turf,  than  the  more  sandy  soils  of  Missouri  These 
circumstances  indicate  this  to  be  naturally  a  grazing  state^ 
Of  course  it  already  sends  great  numbers  of  fine  cattle 
and  horses  to  New  Orleans.  Most  of  the  clothing  of  the 
people  is  manufactured  in  the  domestic  way.  The  coaP- 
ser  kinds  of  manufactures  are  found  at  home.  The  num-* 
ber  of  artizans  by  the  census  of  1820,  exceeded  a  thT>usand. 

Chief  Towns.  Yandalia  has  been  fixed  on,  as  the  po- 
litical metropolis  of  this  state.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
a  high  bank  of  the  Kaskas^a  river,  in  thq  centre  of  a  ricb 
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tni  thriving  country.  It  has  been  founded  but  a  few  years. 
But  respectable  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  go* 
vemment  and  the  courts  have  already  been  erected.  Ma- 
nyhandsome  brick  buildings  have  arisen.  A  weekly  gazette 
is  issued,  and  it  exhibits  in  many  respects  the  aspect  of  a 
town,  and  has  more  than  fifty  hous^.  Edwardsville,  on 
Cahokia  creek,  twenty  miles  north-east  from  St.  Louis,  is  a 
country  town,  and  a  village  of  considerable  consequence. 
Until  within  a  few  years,  it  was  the  seat  of  government, 
which  had  been  transferred  from  Kaskaskia  to  that  place. 
Belleville  is  in  the  centre  of  Turkey  hill  settlement,  eigh- 
teen miles  south-east  of  St  Louis,  and  a  few  miles  east  of 
ike  American  bottom.  It  is  a  flourishing  village  in  the 
midst  of  a  compact  settlement  and  most  excdlent  lands. 
Alton  is  a  new  village,  a  httle  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mis^ 
souri.  In  four  years  from  its  commencement  it  contain^  d 
too  houses,  and  a  respectable  boarding  school.  Many  of 
the  people  were  immigrants  from  New  York.  From  the 
&vorableness  of  its  position,  and  from  the  apparent  heal- 
thiness of  its  situation,  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  town  of  con- 
isequence. 

Carlisle  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia, 
on  the  great  road  from  Cincinnati  to  St  Louis.  The  road 
from  Shawneetown  to  St  Louis,  also  passes  through  this 
place.  Boats  of  burthen,  in  good  stages  of  water,  can 
ascend  the  river  to  this  place.  There  are  few  positions  in 
the  state,  more  central  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Cahokia,  on  the  creek  of  that  name,  is  situated  in  the 
American  bottom,  a  few  miles  below  St  Louis.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  villages  in  the  country.  Its  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  French ;  and  it  is  a  village  of  considers4>Ie  ex* 
tent  Prairie  du  Rocher,  twelve  miles  above  Kaskaskia, 
is  a  French  village  in  the  American  bottoin,  situated  nwr 
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a  most  beautiful  lime  stone  bluff    It  is  nearly  the  size  of 
the  former  village. 

Kaskaskia  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  not  far  from 
the  commencement  of  the  American  bottom,  eleven  mile^ 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  which  it  stands,  and  six 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Mississippi*  This  town 
was  one  of  the  first  establishments,  made  by  the  French 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  is  a  place,  whose  ori« 
gin  dates  farther  back,  than  Philadelphia.  It  once  was 
a  place  of  great  importance,  containing  7,000  inhabitants. 
At  present  it  numbers  160  houses,  and  I JOOO  inhabitants. 
A  more  beautiful  situation  for  a  town  can  hardly  be  imar. 
gined.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  and  gently  sloping 
basin,  on  a  fine  navigable  stream,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
country,  proverbial  for  its  fertility.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice 
for  its  county — has  a  bank,  a  printing  ofHce,  a  catholic 
church,  and  a  land  office. 

Albion  is  situated  near  Ban  Pas  creek,  and  is  the  c^i^ 
tre  of  what  is  called  ^the  Marine  setdement,'  formed  by 
Mr.  Birkbeck,  Flower,  and  other  English  immigrants. — 
There  are  many  wealthy  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  diaf  Were 
once  mariners. 

Shawneetovni  is  situated  on  the  Ohio,  nine  miles  beloW 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  The  great  United  States'  Sa- 
line, situated  twelve  miles  back  of  this  town,  contributed 
to  give  it  consequence.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  its  coun- 
ty. It  has  a  bank,  with  a  large  capital,  and  a  land  oiBoe; 
Golccmda,  and  America  are  inconsiderable  villages  on  the 
Ohio.  America,  from  its  position,  it  should  seem,  must 
become  one  day  of  consequence.  It  is  a  point  to  which 
large  steam  boats  can  ascend  from  below,  to  wait  for  the 
smaller  boats,  that  descend  the  Ohio  in  low  stages  of  the- 
water.  Oxford,  Carmi,  Palmyra  and  Palestine  are  com* 
mencing  villages  on  different  waters  of  the  Wabash. 
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Dtsneases,  4*e.  The  climate  is  bo  nearly  the  same  witb 
diat  of  Missouri^  which  we  have  already  described  with 
some  particularity,  that  we  need  add  but  httle  more  in  this 
place.  It  is  generally  a  lower,  more  extensively  watered^ 
and  something  more  humid  climate^  than  that  of  its  sister 
state,  opposite  the  Mississippi.  Its  diseases  are  the  same^- 
though,  we  think  it  something  more  subject  to  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers. 

In  this  state,  as  well  as  that,  in  the  extensive  and  rich 
bottoms^  the  cows  are  subject  to  a  terrible  and  inexplicable, 
or  at  least  as  yet  unexplained  disease,  called  'milk  sick^ 
nes8.^  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  autumn,  and  about  that 
period  of  autumn,  when  the  first  severe  frosts  happen.—^ 
From  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact,  that  the  cattle  are 
then  driven  by  necessity  to  pasture  on  the  succulent  vines 
and  herbage  of  the  forest,  that  remain  unhurt  by  the 
frost,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  eat-^ 
ing  c^  some  pois<Mioud  Vegetable.  Much  search  and  inves- 
tigation, to  find  what  it  is,  has  bden  bestowed  to  no  purpose. 
The  animal,  affected  with  it,  becomes  apparently  weary, 
faint,  weak  in  the  limbs;  can  travel  but  a  little  dis- 
tance without  falling;  seems  languid,  and  stupid,  and  so 
continues  to  droop,  until  it  dies.  At  this  time,  and  under 
the  influence  of  this  sickness,  the  milk  of  the  cows,  taken 
in  any  quantity,  seems  to  produce  the  same  disease  in  men, 
w  whatever  animals  swallow  the  milk.  Th^  persons  are 
subject  to  extreme  nausea,  feintness,  vertigo,  recklessness 
and  death.  There  are,  probably,  many  supposed  cases 
of  this  disease,  that  are  really  of  another  class,  and  an  en- 
tirely different  origin.  Some  have  questioned,  if  it  be  not 
altogether  a  fabulous  disease.  We  have  no  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  We  have  conversed  with  so  nmny,  vvho  have 
had  it,  and  have  recovered,  and  have  heard  of  ^o  many 
dedibs,  that  w^re  weU  attested  to  have  arisen  from  this 
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cause,  that  we  have  no  more  doubt  of  iis  having  affected 
men,  than  animals.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  earnest  local 
disputation  among  the  farmers  and  phy^cians,  where  it  oc* 
curs.  But  there  has,  as  yet,  appeared  nothing  satisfactory 
upon  the  subject  The  only  precaution  taken  by  farmers, 
in  such  places,  is,  to  pen  their  catde  at  the  season,  and  to 
be  very  cautious  in  the  use  of  milk. 

Roads^  Pvhlic  Improvements,  J^a  The  soil  in  thig 
state,  as  we  remarked  of  Missouri,  in  general  is  favorable 
to  roads.  The  low  and  clayey  prairies  are  exceptions. — 
But  there  are  vast  extents  of  country,  where  nature  ha9 
furnished  as  good  roads,  as  could  be  desired.  Some  of 
the  ferries  are  difficult  to  cross,  in  rainy  periods,  from  the 
muddiness  of  the  approaches  to  them.  There  are  consi-^ 
derable  portions  of  the  country,  where  the  roads  are  very 
deep  and  heavy  in  the  winter.  The  rivers  furnish  most  of 
the  communications  for  transport,  that  are  required.  In 
no  part  of  the  United  States  would  it  be  easier,  to  make 
canals  for  the  rest.  One  between  the  Chicago  and  Des 
Plaines,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  contemplated.  The 
genera]  government  has  appropriated  100,000  acres  of  land 
to  aid  the  project.  At  this  time,  when  canals  are  so  gene- 
rally in  contemplation,  other  routes  for  canals  have  be^ 
surveyed.  The  same  provisions  for  schools  have  beeit 
mude  here,  as  in  the  other  western  states.  In  addition  to 
a  thirty-sixth  of  the  whole  of  pubUc  lands,  three  per 
cent  on  all  the  sales  of  public  lands  are  added  to  the 
school  fund.  It  is  contemplated,  to  establish  an  universi* 
ty.  One  sixth  part  of  the  school  funds  and  two  entire  town- 
ships have  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  There  is, 
in  many  places  great  need  of  primary  schools ;  though  the 
people  display  a  growing  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of 
education  to  the  well  being  of  the  state.  In  the  more  popu- 
lous and  opulent  villages,  schools  are  on  the  same  footings 


as  in  the  other  places  similarly  situated,  in  the  United 
States. 

Constitution  and  Laws.  The  constitution  of  this  state 
was  adopted  in  1818.  The  representatives  and  senators  are 
chosen  biennially ;  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  for 
four  years.  The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
and  such  other  subordinate  courts,  as  the  legislature  may  see 
^t  to  establish.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  jus- 
tice, and  three  associate  justices,  who  hold  their  offices  for 
a  given  time.  All  free  white  males,  who  have  resided  six 
months  in  the  state,  are  qualified  to  vote,  and  they  give  in 
their  votes  at  elections  viva  voce. 

History.  The  early  history  of  this  country  has  necess^ 
sarily  been  anticipated  in  the  general  history  of  Louisi- 
ana. Here  were  the  first  French  establishments,  which 
were  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of 
the  French  villages  date  back  considerably  beyond  an 
hundred  years.  This  colony  was  known  for  a  long  period 
in  French  history  by  the  name  of  the  Illinois.  They  often 
furnished  aid  fi'om  this  colony  to  Louisiana  in  her  wars 
with  the  Spanish  and  Indians.  There  was  a  time,  when 
the  Illinois  colony  fiirnished,  chiefly  from  the  country 
about  Kaskaskia,  great  quantities  of  flour  and  provisions 
to  the  colony  of  Louisiana.  During  the  revolutionary 
war  these  French  colonies  were  quiet  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time.  We  have  already  related  the  fate  of  the  ex- 
pedition fi'om  Michilimackinack  against  St  Louis.— 
In  the  subsequent  Indian  wars,  this  region  was  the 
theatre  of  many  a  gallant  exploit  of  our  partizan 
warriors.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  brilliant 
action  of  general  Clark,  in  capturing  a  British  general 
and  detachment  at  Vincennes.  This  country  suffered 
much  fi'om  the  savages,  during  the  late  war.  Having  an 
immense  extent  of  frontier,  contiguous  to  the  lakes  and  to 
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savage  tribes,  that  were  under  British  influence,  and  stead^ 

ily  hostile  to  us ;  this  was  to  be  naturally  expected.    We 

liave  already  narrated  the  bloody  tragedy,  that  ensued  upon 

the  evacuaticm  of  fort  Chicago.    Many  frontier  settlements 

were  broken  up,  and  many  individual  murders  were  com-* 

mitted  by  the  Indians*    It  would  only  be  a  repetition  of 

those   horrible  narratives,  that  belong  to  every  frontier 

country,  similarly  situated,  when  assailed  by  the  savages^ 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  them.    The  principal  like* 

atre  of  the  operations  of  the  rangers  was  in  this  state. — 
Those  operations  had  a  great  effect,  to  repress  the  incur- 
sions of  the  savages. 

A  considerable  number  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  still  inhabit 
the  banks  of  Rock  river,  or  its  waters.  The  Kaskaskia,  Ca*- 
hokias,Peorias,  Piankashaws,  Mascontins,  Dela wares,  and 
Shawnees,  are  chiefly  extinct  tribes,  or  have  emigrated 
from  this  region.  Ghippeways  and  Pottawattomies  are 
still  seen  in  the  limits  of  thi&  state,  as  occasional  hunters  of 
vagrants  among  the  people.  But  by  difierent  treaties,  the 
Indians  have  ceded  the  greater  part  of  their  territorial 
claims  to  lands.  The  country  has  experienced,  until  re<- 
cently,  almost  entire  freedom  from  their  depredations  since 
the  war;  and  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population  and 
improvement  For  a  series  of  years,  in  every  autumn,  long 
lines  of  teams  might  be  seen  moving  towards  Sangamiv 
or  Mawtaise  terrCj  the  grand  points  of  attraction  to  iUHnir 
grants.  Nearly  the  same  wder  of  events  occurred  here, 
as  in  Missouri,  in  relation  to  the  pecuniary  embarrass 
ments  of  the  people,  after  the  war.  The  same  expedi* 
entsof  ^relief  laws^^  loan  oflSee,  banking  paper,  &/C.,  were 
adopted,; with  precisely  the  same  results.  The  history  oi 
^yent&  in  Missouri  will  answer  for  that  of  Illinois,  with  ve- 
ry little  variation.  Dlinois  has  adopted  a  constitutiim, 
which  does^  not  admit  involuntary  i^rvitude,  or  the  temure 
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by  which,  masters  hold  slaves.  Some  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  by  the  immigrants  from  the  slave  holding  states, 
to  have  their  constitution  amended,  to  admit  of  slavery. — 
The  question  was  casually  agitated  in  the  papers,  and  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  was  proposed.  But  the  mod* 
eration  and  good  sense  of  the  people,  allowed  this  irrita- 
ting investigation  to  sleep  undisturbed.  This  great  state, 
with  unoccupied  and  fertile  soil,  to  support  milUons  of  ag- 
ricultural people  in  affluence,  must  ultimately  become  pop- 
ulous, powerful  and  prosperous. 

Curiosities.    Rock  fort  is  a  projection  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Illinois.    Its  base  is  washed  on  three 
sides  by  the  Illinois,  which  here  flows  rapidly  over  a 
rocky  bed.    Broken  masses  of  rock  are  seen  above  the 
Biirface  of  the  water.      The  judgment  of  the  beholder 
would  give  the  height  of  this  cliff  at  250  feet.    The  actu- 
sd  measurement  might,  however,  fall  short  of  this.    Its 
perpendicular  sides,  arising  from  the  river,  are  inaccessi- 
ble.    It  is  connected  with  a  chain  of  hills,  that  extend  up 
the  Blinois  by  a  narrow  ledge,  the  only  ascent  to  which,  i&^ 
by  a  winding  and  precipitous  path.  This  rock  has  on  its  top 
a  level  surface,  three  fourths  of  an  acre  in  extent ;  and 
covered  by  a  soil  several  feet  in  depth,  which  has  thrown  up 
a  growth  of  young  trees.  These  form,  as  they  receive  their 
peculiar  tints  from  the  seasons,  a  verdant,  or  gorgeous, 
and  party  colored  crown,  for  this  battlement  of  nature's 
ereation.    The  advantages  which  it  affords,  as  an  impreg- 
nable retreat,  induced  a  band  of  Illinois  Indians,  who 
sought  a  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  Pottawattomies,  with 
i^om  they  were  at  war,  to  intrench  themselves  here. — 
They  repulsed    all  the  assaults  of  their  beseigers,  and 
would  have  remained  masters  of  their  high  tower,  but  for 
the  impossibility  of  longer  obtaining  supplies  of  water. 
They  had  been  used  to  attaching  vessels  to  ropes  of  bark. 


and  dropping  them  into  the  river  from  an  overhanging 
point.  Their  enemies  stationed  themselves  in  canoes  at 
the  base  of  the  chff,  and  cut  off  the  ropes,  as  fast  as  they 
were  let  down.  The  consequence  of  this  was  a  surrender^ 
and  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  band.  An  entrenchment 
corresponding  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  is  distinctly 
visible,  and  fragments  of  antique  pottery,  and  other  curi- 
ous remains  of  the  vanished  race,  are  strewn  around,-— 
From  this  elevated  point,  the  Illinois  may  be  traced  as  it 
'  winds  through  deep  and  solitary  forests,  or  outspread 
plains,  onward  to  the  Mississippi,  until  it  disappears  from 
the  vision  in  the  distance.  In  the  opposite  direction,  a 
prairie  stretches  out,  and  blendis  vvith  the  horizon.  At  the 
foot  of  Rock  fort,  on  the  land  side,  the  eye  reposes  <m 
a  verdant  carpet  enamelled  with  flowers,  in  the  spring 
time,  of  surpassing  beauty.  To  relieve  the  uniformity, 
from  which  even  this  beautiful  view  would  suffer,  the  for- 
est boundary  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  prairie,  presents 
its  gracefully  curved  line,  and  seems  to  offer  from  the  no- 
ble size  of  the  trees  and  the  thickness  and  depth  of  ver- 
dure of  their  fohage  ^  that  boundless  contiguity  of  shade,' 
sought  afier  by  the  poet 

'The  Cave  in  Rock,'  or  'House  of  Nature,'  below 
Shawneetown  is  pointed  out  to  passengers  on  the  Ohio,  as 
a  great  curiosity ;  and  its  front  is  marked  with  the  names 
of  its  visitors.  Above  and  below  it  are  high  perpendicu-* 
lar  lime  stone  blufi^,  surmounted  with  cedars,  above  which 
are  sailing  in  the  blue,  eagles,  birds  of  prey,  or  aquatic 
fowla  The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  just  above  high  wa- 
ter mark.  It  has  an  arched  roof,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
high,  and  extends  back  120  feet^  It  has  occasionally  a& 
forded  a  temporary  winter  asylum  to  families,  descending 
the  river.  The  immense  prairies,  and  the  numberless 
sink  holes  of  this  state  are  curiosities^  no  wtt^  different 
tj^om  the  same  spectacles  elsewhere. 
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Length,  260.— Breadth,  150  miles.  Between  37^  47' 
4nd  41**  50'  N.  latitude;  and  7^  45'  and  IV  W.  longitude. 
Bounded  north  by  Michigan  territory  and  lake.  West 
by  the  state  of  Illinois.  South  by  the  Ohio,  which  divides 
it  from  Kentucky ;  East  by  the  state  of  Obia 

The  whole  of  this  state  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  or  lake  Michigan.  It  is  the  first  of  the  states,  in  ad* 
vancing  towards  the  east,and  the  north,where  nature  seems 
to  have  divided  her  surface  between  prairie  and  wood 
land.  The  greater  proportion  of  this  state  is  clearly  tim- 
bered  country.  Here,  too,  we  first  find  die  number  and 
manners  of  northern  people  predominating  among  the  im- 
migrants. Here  we  first  discover,  in  many  places,  a  clear 
ascendency  of  New  England  dialect,  manViers  and  pop^ 
Illation.  Here,  too,  we  discover  the  natural  tendency  of 
this  order  of  diings,  and  this  class  of  immigrants  rapidly, 
and  yet  silently  to  fill  the  country  with  inhabitants.  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois  have  occupied  a  greater  space  in  public 
estimation,  in  newspaper  description,  and  in  general 
notoriety.  The  immigration  to  those  states  has  been  with 
four  or  six  horse  wagons,  with  large  droves  of  cattle,  with 
considerable  numbers  of  negroes,  and  composed  of  im- 
migrants, who  had  name  and  standing,  who  were  heads  of 
&milies,  when  they  removed,  and  whose  immigration 
was  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree  of  eclat    Of 
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course  the  immigration  of  a  few  families  was  attended 
with  circumstances,  which  gave  it  public  notoriety.  The 
immigration  to  this  state  has  been  generally  of  a  different 
character.  It  has  been  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
young  men,  either  unmarried  or  without  families.  It  has 
been  noiseless,  and  unnoticed.  But  the  difference  of  the 
result  strikes  us  with  surprize.  While  the  population  of 
neither  of  these  states  exceeds  80,000,  the  population  of 
this  state,  at  this  time,  is  supposed  to  exceed  200,000. 

Face  of  the  country^  soil^  SfC.  The  south  front  of  this 
state  is  skirted  with  the  usual  belt  of  river  hills,  bluf&  and 
knobs,  known  here  by  the  name  of  '  Ohio  hills.'  They 
occupy  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  river ;  some- 
times leaving  between  their  base  and  the  river,  a  bottom  of 
two  or  three  miles  in  width ;  and  sometimes,  and  for  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary, they  tower  directly  from  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  They 
have  a  thousand  aspects  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  often  rising 
higher,  than  SOOfeet  above  the  level  of  the  river ;  and  the  eye 
of  the  southern  traveller,  ascending  the  Ohio,  which  has 
been  used  to  rest  on  bottoms  boundless  to  vision,  on  swamps 
and  plains,  and  regions  without  a  rock  or  a  hill  in  the  seen* 
ery,  never  tires,  in  surveying  these  beautiful  bluffs,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring,  when  their  declivities  are  crimsoned 
with  the  red  bud,  or  whitened  with  the  brilliant  blossoms 
^f  the  dog  wood,  or  rendered  verdant  with  the  beautiful 
May  apple. 

A  range  of  knobs,  stretching  from  the  Ohio  to  White 
river  of  the  Wabash,  forms  the  limits  of  the  table  lands, 
that  separate  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from  those  of  White 
river.  North  of  the  Wabash,  between  Tippicanoe  and 
Ouitanon^the  Wabash  hills  are  precipitous,  and  a  consid- 
erable extent  of  country  is  rough  and  broken.  There  are, 
in  dif{erent    parts  of  the  state,  considerable  extents  of 
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country  that  may  be  pronounced  hilly.    Such  is  the  south 
front  of  the  state  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Ohio. 
There  are  not  such  extensive  plains  in  this  state,  as  in  Illi- 
nois.   Nor  are  there  any  hills  to  vie  in  height  with  those 
back  of  Shawneetowa    But,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  greater  proportion  of  this  state  may  be  pronounced 
one  vast  level.    To  particularize  the  level  tracts  would  be 
to  describe  three  fifths  of  the  state.    The  prairies  here,  as 
elsewhere,  are  uniformly  level    The  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try, watered  by  White  river,  is  generally  level.    The  pra- 
iries have  the  usual  distinction  of  being  high,  and  low, 
swampy  and  alluvial.    For  a  wide  extent  on  the  north 
front  of  the  state,  between  the  Wabash  and  lake  Michigan 
the  country  is  generally  an  extended  plain,  alternately  pra- 
irie and  timbered  land;  with  a  great  proportion  of  swam- 
py lands,  and  small  lakes  and  ponds.    The  prairies  are  no 
ways  different  from  those  of  Illinois.    They  are  alike  rich,, 
level,  and  covered  with  grass  and  flowering  plants.  Some 
of  them,  like  those  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  are  broader 
than  can  be  measured  by  the  eye.    Their  divisions  are 
marked  off*,  wherever  streams  cross  them,  by  belts  of  tim- 
bered land.    All  the  rivers  of  this  state  have  remarkably 
wide  alluvions.    Every  traveller  has  spoken  with  admira- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  prairies  along  the 
coarse  of  the  Wabash,  particularly  of  those  in  the  vicinir 
ty  of  fort  Harrison.    We  have  beard  competent  judges, 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  comparison,  prefer  die  pra- 
ries  on  this  part  of  the  river,  both  for  beauty  and  fertility 
>  diose  of  the  niinois,  and  the  upper  Mississippi.    Per- 
ips  no  part  of  the  western  world  can  show  greater  ex- 
nts  of  rich  lands  in  one  body,  than  that  extent  of  the 
"bite  river  country  of  which  Indianapolis  is  the  centre. — 
dging  of  Indiana,  from  travelling  through  the  south 
at,  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  from  the  Ohio,  we  should 
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not,  probably,  compare  it  with  Ohio  or  Illinois.  But  now, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  is  purchased  of  the 
IndianvS,and  that  all  is  surveyed,  and  well  understood,  it  is 
found,  that  this  state  possesses  as  large  a  proportion  of  first 
rate  lands,  as  any  in  the  western  country.  With  some  few 
exceptions  of  wide  and  naked  prairies,  the  divisions  of  tim- 
bered and  prairie  lands  are  more  happily  balanced,  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  western  country.  Many  rich  prairies 
are  long  and  narrow,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  taken  up» 
and  yet  timber  be  easily  accessible  by  all  the  settlers. — 
There  are  hundreds  of  prairies  only  large  enough  for  a 
few  farms.  Even  in  the  large  prairies  there  are  those 
beautiful  islands  of  timbered  land,  which  form  such  a  stri- 
king feature  in  the  western  prairies.  The  great  extents  of 
fertile  land,  the  happy  distribution  of  rivers  and  springs 
may  be  one  reason  for  the  unexampled  rapidity,  with 
which  this  state  has  peopled.  Another  reason  may  be, 
that  being  a  non-slaveholding  state,  and  next  in  position 
beyond  Ohio,it  was  happily  situated  to  arrest  the  tide  of  im- 
migration, that  set  beyond  Ohio,  after  that  state  was  filled. 
But  as  one  of  the  chief  objects,  in  such  a  work  as  this, 
must  necessarily  be,  to  point  out  the  relative  position  and 
quality  of  the  first  rate  lands,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  least 
likely  to  confiise  tlie  reader,  by  adding  a  few  remarks  in  a 
single  view,  upon  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  upon  the  several 
rivers,  and  near  the  several  towns,  which  we  shall  describe 
in  the  progress  of  our  remarks.  The  forest  trees,  shrubs, 
plants  and  grasses  do  not  materially  difier  from  those  e( 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  There  is  one  specific  difference, 
that  should  be  noted.  There  is  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  beech  timber,  which  increases  so  much,  as  we  ad- 
vance east,  that  in  Ohio,  it  is  clearly  the  principal  kind  of 
timber.  This  state  is  equally  fertile  in  corn,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, wheat  and  the  cereal  gramina  in  general.    Vast  quan- 
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tities  of  the  richer  prairies  and  bottoms  are  too  rich  for 
wheat,  until  the  natural  wild  luxuriance  of  tendency  in 
the  soil  has  been  reduced  by  cropping.  Upland  rice  has 
been  attempted  with  success.  Some  of  the  warm  and 
sheltered  valleys  have  yielded,  in  favorable  years,  conside- 
rable crops  of  cottoa  No  country  can  exceed  this  in  its 
adaptedness  for  rearing  the  finest  fruits  and  fruit  bearing 
shrubs.  Wild  berries,  in  many  places  are  abundant;  and 
on  some  of  the  prairies,  the  strawberries  are  large,  rich  and 
abundant  It  is  affirmed,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
state  in  the  low  prairies,  whole  tracts  are  covered  with  the 
beautiful  fowl-meadow  grass,  poa  pratensis^  of  the  north. 
Jt  is  a  certain  and  admitted  fact,  that  wherever  the  Indians, 
or  the  French  have  inhabited,  long  enough  to  destroy  the 
natural  prairie  grass,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  soon  era- 
dicated^ by  being  pastured  by  the  domestic  animals,  that 
surround  a  farmer's  barn,  this  grass  is  replaced  by  the 
blue  grass  of  the  western  country,  which  furnishes  not  on- 
ly a  verdant  and  beautiful  sward,  but  covers  the  earth  with 
a  perfect  mat  of  rich  fodder,  not  unlike  the  second  crop, 
which  is  cut  in  the  northern  states,  as  die  most  valuable 
kind  of  fodder.  For  all  the  objects  of  farming,  and  rais- 
ing grain,  flour,  hemp,  tobacco,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses, 
and  generally  the  articles  of  the  northern  and  middle 
states,  immigrants  could  not  desire  a  better  country,  than 
may  be  found  in  Indiana.  In  the  rich  bottoms  in  the  south- 
ern parts,  the  reed  cane,  and  uncommonly  large  ginseng 
are  abundant 

Climate^  SfC.  Little  need  be  said  upon  this  head ;  for 
this  state,  situated  in  nearly  the  same  parallels  with  IHinois 
and  Missouri,  has  much  the  same  temperature.  That 
part  of  it,  which  is  contiguous  to  lake  Michigan,  is  more 
subject  to  copious  and  frequent  rains ;  and  being  otherwise 
low  and  marshy,  much  of  the  land  becomes  too  wet  for 
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cultivation.  Some  have  described  the  country  and  cli- 
mate, near  lake  Michigan,  as  productive  and  delightful. — 
Neither  the  soil,  timber,  nor  the  experiments  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  have  attempted  cultivation  here,  justify  these 
descriptions.  For  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake, 
sand  heaps  covered  with  a  few  stinted  junipers,  and  swept 
by  the  cold,  dreary  and  desolating  gales  of  the  lake,  give 
no  promise  of  a  fine  country  or  climate.  But  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  lake  breeze,  the  climate  is  cool,  mild  and 
temperate.  The  state  in  general  is  somewhat  less  expo- 
sed to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  than  Illinois. 

In  point  of  salubrity,  we  can  do  no  more  than  repeat  the 
remarks,  which  have  so  often  been  found  applicable  to  the 
western  country  in  general,  and  which  from  the  nature  of 
things  must  apply  to  all  countries.  The  high  and  rolling 
regions  of  this  state  are  as  healthy,  as  the  same  kind  of 
lands  is  found  to  be  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  wet  prairies,  the  swampy  lands,  the  tracts  that  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  small  lakes  and  ponds,  deep  and  inundated 
bottoms,  intersected  by  bayous,  generate  fever  and  ague, 
and  autumnal  fevers,  and  create  a  bilious  tendency  in  all 
the  disorders  of  the  country.  The  beautiful  prairies  above 
Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  in  the  neighborhood  of  fort 
Harrison  and  Tippicanoe,  are  found  to  have  an  unfavora- 
ble balance  against  their  fertility,  the  beauty  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  ease,  with  which  they  are  cultivated, 
in  their  insalubrity.  That  the  settlers  in  general  have 
found  this  state,  taken  as  a  whole,  favorable  to  health,  the 
astonishing  increase  of  the  population  bears  ample  testi- 
mony. 

The  winters  are  mild,  compared  with  those  of  New  En- 
gland, or  even  Pennsylvania.  Winter  commences,  in  its 
severity  about  Christmas,  and  lasts  seldom  more  than  six 
weeks.    During-this  time  in  most  seasons,  the  rivers,  that 
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have  not  very  rapid  currents,  are  frozen.  Though  winters 
occur,  in  which  the  Wabash  can  not  be  crossed  upon  the 
ica  About  the  middle  of  February,  the  severity  of  win- 
ter is  past  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  state,  snow  some-, 
limes,  though  rarely,  falls  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth.  In 
the  middle  and  southern  parts,  it  seldom  falls  more  than 
six  inches.  Peach  trees  are  generally  in  blossom  early  in 
March.  The  forests  begin  to  be  green  from  the  5th  to  the 
15th  of  April.  Vast  numbers  of  flowering  shrubs  are 
in  full  flower,  before  they  are  in  leaf,  which  gives  an  inex- 
pressible charm  to  the  early  appearance  of  spring.  Vege- 
tation is  liable  to  be  injured  both  by  early  and  late  frosts. 


Civil  Divisions. 

Counties, 

J^liitet, 

Free  blacks. 

Slaves, 

Total 

Clark, 

8571 

138 

0 

870^ 

Crawford, 

2683 

0 

0 

2583 

Davies, 

3400 

32 

0 

3432 

Dearborn, 

11,396 

72 

0 

11,468 

Delaware, 

3677 

0 

0 

3677 

Dubois, 

1160 

8 

0 

116a 

Fayette, 

6941 

9 

0 

5950 

Floyd, 

2707 

69 

0 

2776 

Franklin, 

10,698 

65 

0 

10,763 

Gibson, 

3801 

45 

30 

3876 

Harrison, 

7806 

69 

0 

7875 

Jackson, 

3974 

36 

0 

4010 

Jefferson, 

7926 

112 

0 

8038 

^enninfs, 

1955 

45 

0 

2000 

Knox, 

5153 

166 

118 

6437 

Lawrence, 

4101 

15 

0 

4116 

Marl  in, 

1028 

4 

0 

1032 

Monroe, 

2671 

8 

0 

2679 

Owen, 

827 

10 

1 

838 

Orange, 

6272 

96 

o; 

5368 

Perry^ 

2314 

15      ' 

1 

2330 

-Pike, 

1465 

4 

3 

1472 

Pesey, 

4044 

6 

11 

4061 

» 
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RaQdolph, 

1803 

6 

Ripley, 

1820 

2 

Scott, 

2328 

0 

Spencer, 

1877 

2 

Siilli?aQ, 

3470 

20 

SwitzerlaDcl, 

3926 

9 

Vanderburg, 

1787 

3 

Vigo, 

3364 

26 

Wabash, 

142 

5 

Warrick, 

1742 

6 

Washington, 

8980 

59 

Wajoe, 

12,053 

66 

146,761 

1227 

0 

180d 

0 

1822 

6 

2334 

3 

1882 

8 

3498 

0 

3934 

8 

1798 

0 

3390 

0 

147 

1 

1749 

0 

9039 

0 

12,119 

190  147,178 


Rivers.  The  southern  shore  of  this  state  is  washed  by 
the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami  to  that  of  the 
Wabash,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  by  the  meanders 
of  the  river.  We  reserve  a  description  of  this  noble 
stream  for  our  account  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Between  the 
Miami  and  the  Wabash  the  following  considerable  streams, 
together  with  many  small  ones,  enter  the  Ohio.  Tanner's 
creek  falls  in  two  miles  below  Lawrenceburg.  It  has 
a  course  of  thirty  miles.  Loughery's  creek  enters 
eleven  miles  below  the  Miami,  and  is  forty  miles  in 
length.  Indian  creek,  called  by  the  Swiss,  in  remem- 
brance of  a  stream  in  their  native  country,  Yenoge,  bounds 
the  Swiss  settlements  on  the  south,  and  enters  the  Ohio 
eight  miles  below  the  point  opposite  to  Kentucky  river. — 
Wyandot,  Big  Blue,  Little  Blue,  Anderson's  river,  Pigeon, 
and  Beaver  creeks  enter,  in  the  order,  in  which  we  have 
mentioned  them,  as  we  descend  the  Ohio.  Beside  these, 
in  descending  this  distance,  we  discover  the  deep  break 
through  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  a  great  many 
smaller  streams  enter.  Many  of  these  streams,  at  some 
distance  from  the  Ohio,  afford  mill  seats.  We  may,  there- 
i^re,  affirm,  that  the  south  front  of  Indiana  is  well  watered- 


The  Wabash  is  the  chief  river  of  this  state ;  and  after 
^e  Tennessee,  one  of  the  most  considerable  tributaries  of 
the  Ohia  It  glides  through  the  central  parts  of  the  state^ 
atid  by  its  extensive  branches,  waters  a  vast  extent  of  it — 
One  of  the  main  branches  heads  near  fort  St.  Mary's,  in 
Darke  county,  Ohio.  The  next  considerable  branch  cal- 
led Little  river,  heads  seven  miles  south  of  fort  Wayne, 
and  enters  the  Wabash,  eighty  miles  below  St  Mary's 
portage.  The  next  is  Massassineway,  which  also  heads 
in  Ohio,  between  forts  Greenville  and  Recovery ;  and  joins 
with  it  a  league  and  a  half  below  the  mouth  of  Lit- 
tle river.  Eel  river,  another  branch,  rises  in  ponds  and 
lakes,  eighteen  miles  west  of  fort  Wayne,  and  Joins  the 
Wabash,  eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Massassine- 
way. Rejoicing,  Mascontin,  Ouitanon^  and  Deche  are  in- 
considerable tributaries. 

White  river  enters  the  Wabash  from  the  eastern  side, 
sixteen  miles  below  Vincennes.  It  is  the  most  considerable 
tributary  of  the  Wabash;  and  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  in  the  state.  It  comes  in  after  having  watered  a 
great  extent  of  very  fertile  country,  in  a  lateral  direction  to 
&e  main  stream.  Its  head  waters  interlock  with  the  wa- 
lers  of  the  Miami.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  Drift- 
wood branch,  Muddy  fork,  and  Tea  kettle  branch. 

little  river,  St  Mary's,  Rock  river,  and  Pomme,  are  in- 
considerable tributaries,  that  enter  from  the  eastern  sida 
It  receives  a  great  number  of  considerable  tributaries  from 
the  west  Richard's  creek  and  Rock  river  enfef 
above  Tippicanoe.  This  stream  has  acquired  lasting 
&me  by  the  bloody  action,  which  was  fought  on  its  banks, 
between  the  United  States'  troops,  under  general  Harrison, 
and  the  Wabash  savages  in  November,  1811.  It  origi- 
nates by  many  branches  in  ponds  and  lakes,  which,  like 
^t  at  the  source  of  the  Plein  •f  the  Illinois,  dis^arge 
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at  one  extremity  into  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  and  at  the 
other  into  the  Miami  of  the  lakes.  Before  the  battle  of 
I'ippicanoe  the  Indians  had  delds  in  high  cultivation,  aton^ 
the  banks  of  this  river.  Befow  this  river  from  the  vi^^^t, 
entei*  in  succession,  Pine,  Redwood,  Rejoicing,  Little  Ver-* 
milion,  Erabliere,  Duchette  and  Brouette  rivers,  which  aW 
inconsiderable  streams,  that  head  in  the  state  6f  IHinois. 

White  water  is  a  branch  of  the  Big  Miami,  and  a  v6ry 
interesting  riverl  It  rises  near  fort  Greenville  in  Ohid.-^ 
Not  far  from  its  source,  it  crosses  into  this  state,  and  in  iid 
devious  course,  waters  a  large  extent  of  fertile  country.— 
The  West  Fork  unites  with  it  at  Brbokville,  thirty  iiiileti 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Miami.  This  beautiful  streatit 
is  supposed  to  water  nearly  a  million  acres  of  land,  ti 
abounds  in  tine  fish,  and  exceeds  all  the  other  riveM  of 
the  country  in  the  unusual  transpaf  ency  6f  its  waters.  It 
has  its  sources  in  copious  hill  spHngs,  and  its  wat^rs^  are 
umommohiy  cold.  The  people  in  its  vicinity  have  aft  idea, 
that  its  waters  are  too  much  wanting  in  specific  gravity,  6r 
from  other  causes  too  little  buoyant,  for  ordinary  swimitfersf 
to  trust  themselves  to  bathe  iii  it 

The  northern  front  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  and  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  watered- 
copiously  by  rivers,  that  empty  iiito  that  lake  and  lake  Eri6. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  ^  Joseph  of  the  Miami 
of  the  lakes,  and  its  numerous  branches,  th^  river  Itai^lti 
of  lakiei  Erie,  Black  river  of  lake  Michigan  with  its  hliine* 
roiis  branches;  Chemin,  Big  and  Little  Kenomic,  alt  bt 
that  lake,  aiitf  I'heakiki,  Kickapoo,  Plein,  and  the  Vermi- 
lion of  Illinois.  These  numerous  rivers  generally  have 
short  courses,  and  carry  large  volumes  of  water. — 
Most  of  them  originate  in  ponds,  and  lakes,  of  which  ait 
hundred  exist  along  the  northern  fi*ontier.  Many  of  them 
have  the  peculiar  character  of  such  waters  in  this  region? 


&at  is  tQ  say,  a  position  on ^n  elevated  plateau,  from  one 
extremity  of  which  the  water  discharges  into  the  l^kes, 
and  from  tjie  other  into  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

Although  this  state  has , not  so  great  an  extent  qt  inland, 
navigation,  as  Illinois,  the  amount  of  that  navigation  is 
still  very  great  Mapy  of  its  watera  interlock  with  those 
^f  the  Illinois.    It  po$Fess^s  t|ie  whole  extent  of  the  nobl^ 

*  '         *  -  *  • 

^abs^sh,  and  White  river,  ar>d  its  numerous  boatable 
bj^nch^s.  3y  these  large  marsjiy  ponds,  which  discharge 
at  once  into  lake. ]VIichigan:^nd  Erie  on  tl^^p  one  hand,  and 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  other,  with  a  small  expense  of 
money,  apd  labor,  the  lakes  will  (le  united  by  canals  with 
the  Qhio  and  the  Illinois.  A  navigable  canal  already  con* 
necte  the  White  water  by  the  Big  Miami  with  the  Ohio  at 
Cincinnati.  This  state  so  rapidly  ^populating,  is  the  young- 
er sister,  of  Qhio,  and  will  soon  dispute  the  point  of  popu* 
lation  and  Jnnportance.  It  will  ere  long  emulate  the  enter- 
prizje,  the  canals,  apd  the  great  public  works  of  its  modeL 
By  the  lakes  the  northern  frontier  is  already  connected  with 
Canada  and  T^ew  York.  The  whole  extent. of  the  inland 
navigation  may  be  fairly  rated  at  between  thr^  and  four 
thofisand  miles. 

Chief  Towns.  Charcu^fer  of  the  .country^  in  which 
they  are  sittmtedy  ^•c.  Ni^ne  of  the  we^ern  i^tates  have 
shown  a  greater  propensity  for  town  making,  than  this.7— 
Nature  has  furnished  it  with  so  many,  delightful  sites  for 
towns,  that  their  very  frequency  subtra<;t  from  the  ioipol*-^ 
t^nce  of  any  individual  position.  In  no  part  of  the  woHd 
has  the  art  of  trumpeting,  and.lauding  the  adf^tages,  con-^ 
veniences  and  future  prospects  of  the  town,  to  be  sold,  been 
carried  to  greater  perfection.  To  mention,  in  detail,  all 
the  villages,,  that  have  really  attained  some  degree  of  con-* 
sequence,  would  only  furnish  a  barren  catalogue  of  names. 
We  will,  mention  the  chief  of  those  on  the  Ohio,  in  de^ 
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scending  order,  beginning  withLawrenceburg  on  the  soudi- 
eastern  angle  of  the  state. 

This  town  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Dear- 
bora  It  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio^  twenty- 
three  miles  below  Cincinnati,  and  two  below  the  Big  Mi- 
ami, which  is  the  eastern  limit  of  the  state.  This  town  is 
in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  deep  bottom.  The  ancient  vil- 
lage was  built  on  the  first  bottom,  which  was  frequently 
exposed  to  inundation.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  water 
to  rise  four  or  five  feet  above  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
and  stores,  in  which  case  the  inhabitants  remove  to  the 
upper  story,  and  drive  their  domestic  animals  to  the  hills. 
Visits  and  tea  parties  are  projected  in  the  inundated  town; 
and  the  vehicles  of  transport  are  skif&  and  periogues.«— 
The  period  of  the  flood,  fi-om  ancient  custom,  and  from  the 
suspension  of  ail  the  customary  pursuits,  has  become  a 
time  of  carnival  The  floods,  instead  of  creating  disease, 
wash  the  surface  of  the  earth,  carry  ofi*  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matter,  that  would  otherwise  putrify,  and  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  rather  conducive  to  health  than  otherwise.  The 
old  town,  built  on  the  first  bank,  had  been  stationary  for 
many  years.  New  Lawrenceburg  has  been  recently  built 
on  the  second  bank,  and  on  elevated  ground,  formed  by  the 
bank  of  Tanner^s  creek.  Since  the  commencement  of 
this  town,  few  places  have  made  more  rapid  progress. — 
Many  of  the  new  hodtses  are  handsome ;  and  some  of  them 
^niake  a  splendid  show  fi^m  the  river.  Its  position,  in  re- 
lation to  the  river,  and  the  rich  adjacent  country,  and  the 
Big  Mianii  is  highly  eligible.  It  has  a  number  of  respec- 
table commencing  manufactories,  and  promises  to  be  a 
large  town. 

Aurora  is  a  new  village,  at  the  mouth  of  Hogan  creek, 
four  miles  below,  on  the  Ohio.  It  contains  between  sixty 
and  seventy  dwellings.    Rising  Sun,  thirteen  miles  beIo\^ 
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Lawrenceburg,  occupies  a  beautiful  position  on  the  Ohio^ 
and  is  a  village  something  larger,  than  Aurora. 

Vevay  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Switzerland  county,  andf 
is  situated  eight  miles  above  the  point,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Kentucky  river,  and  forty-five  miles  below  Cincinnati. 
It  contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  houses,  a  court 
house,  jail,  academy,  a  printing  office,  from  which  issues  a 
weekly  journal,  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  Indiana,  and 
some  other  pubUc  buildings.  This  interesting  town  was 
commenced  in  1804,  by  thirty  Swiss  families,  to  whom 
the  United  States  made  a  grant,  under  particular  and  fa-* 
vorable  stipulations,  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  to 
patronize  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  patriarch  of 
this  colony  was  a  Swiss  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  J.  J. 
Dufour,  who  has  continued  an  active  and  intelligent  friend 
to  the  town  ever  since.  The  colony  sooit  received  consid- 
erable accessions  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  In 
grateful  remembrance  of  their  native  hills,  and  to  create  in 
the  bosom  of  their  adopted  country  tender  associations 
with  their  ancient  country,  they  named  their  stream  Venoge, 
and  their  town  Vevay.  Messrs.  Dufour,  Morerod,  Bet- 
tens,  Siebenthal,  and  others,  commenced  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape  on  a  large  scale.  This  cultivation  has  gone  on 
steadily  increasing.  An  hundred  experiments  have  been 
since  commenced,  in  different  points  of  the  West  But  this 
still  remains  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  United  States.^ 
We  have  witnessed  nothing  in  our  country,  in  the  def^rti 
ment  of  gardening  and  cultivation,  which  can  compare  with 
the  richness  of  this  vineyard,  in  the  autumn,  when  the  clus- 
ters are  in  maturity.  Words  feebly  paint  such  a  spectacle. 
The  horn  of  plenty  seems  to  have  been  emptied  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  rich  fruit  We  principally  remarked  the  blue 
or  Cape  grape  and  the  Madeira  grape.  .  The  wine  of  the 
lormer   has    been    preferred   to   the   Claret   of  Bor* 
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deaux.  The  fruit  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  be» 
come  too  succulent,  and  abundant  It  is  now  supposed, 
that  some  of  our  native  grapes^  will  more  easily  acclimate 
iothecQuntry  andsoil,  and  make  a  better  wine.  The$e 
amiable,  industrious  and  intelligent  people  are  constantly 
profiting  by  the  benefit  of  experience.  This  species  of  ag* 
ricuUure:already  yields  them  a  better  profit,  than  any  oth- 
er practised  in  our  country.  They  are  every  y^ar  im()rQ- 
ving  on  the  vintage  of  the  past  They  are  the  simple, 
amiable,  and  intelligentpeople,  that  we  might  expect  frpm 
the  prepossessions  of  early  reading,  from  the  vine  cla(l 
hills  of  Switzerland.  They  ^re  mostly  protestants,  in  their 
worship.  They  happily  compound  the  vivacity  of  tfa^ 
French  with  the  industry  of  the  Germans.  Like  the  fiw:- 
mer  they  love  gaiety  and  dancing.  Like  the. latter,  they  ea- 
sily fall  in  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  love  pur  country 
and  its  laws;  intermarry  v^ith  our  people,  and  are  in  all 
respects  a  most  amiable  people.  They  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  professipnal  meninVevay;  a  pubUcUbra- 
,  ry,  a  hterary  society,  and  many  of  the  comforts  andim- 
provemenls  of  a  towa  Mr.  Dufi>ur  has  distiijiguished 
himself  by  agricultural  publications,  particularly  upon  die 
culture  of  the  vina  This  industrious  people  have  creatj^^ 
some  manufactures,  peculiar  to  themselves,  particularly  th^t 
of  stiaw  bonnets.  The  positipn  pf  the  tpyvn.  is  extremely 
.JfortunAte,  inrelatjofi  tp  the  back  country,  and  the  .pther 
anterior /large  towns.  It  .is^eqniHlistant  from  J^exingtop^ 
LoiiisviUe  .and  Cincinnati,  being  ifortyrfive  miles  fr^jpfk 
eaph. 

.Madison,  still  lower  on  the.  Ohio,  is  considered  to  be 
n^rly  equi*distaiit  betwe^i  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati.  It 
vyas  cpnmienced  in  1811,  and  is  about  the  size  of  Vev^y.; 
^andiis  perhaps  3tiU  better  built,  thaathat  towa  It  is  ceotr^ 
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to  B.  great  ext^  of  flotirrshing  back  country;  and  is  one  c^ 
the  most  pleasant  and  thrtving  towns  in  die  state. 

New  London,  ten  miles  lower  on  the  river,  and  Charles- 
toWn,  twenty-nine  miles  lower,  and  two  miles  back  from 
the  Ohio,  are  small  villages.  The  land  about  the  latter 
town  was  a  grant  of  gratitude  from  Virginia  to  the  brave 
gehersil  Clark,  and  his  soldien?,  for  their  achievements  at 
tb^clolse  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Jefifersonville  is  sititated  just  above  the  falls  of  Ohio. — -* 
The  town  of  Louisville  on  the  opposite  diore,  and  the 
beautiful  and  rich  country  beyond,  together  with  the  broad 
Slid  i^apid  river,  forming  whitening  sheets  and  cascades 
froYn  shore  to  shore,  the  display  of  steam  boats,  added  to  the 
high  b^ks,  the  neat  village,  and  the  noble  woods  on  the 
tfdrtfa  bank,  unite  to  render  the  scenery  of  this  village  un- 
comtnonly  rich  and  diversified.  It  is  a  considerable  and 
handsome  village  with  some  houses,  that  have  a  show  of 
ihagnificence.  It  has  a  land  office,  a  post  office,  a  prints 
ihg  office,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  It  was  con- 
feirhpkteid  to  Canal  the  falls  on  this  side  of  the  river ;  and  a 
^ompaiiy  With  a  large  capital  was  incorporated  by  the  le- 
gislature. In  1819,  the  work  was  commenced,  but  ha& 
ti6t  hbeti  prosecuted  vvith  the  success,  that  was  hoped. — 
The  cbihplfetion  of  the  canal  on  thte  opposite  side,  will, 
jirobably,  merge  this  project,  by  rendering  it  useless.—^ 
One  of  the  principal  chtMs  of  the  river,  in  low  water,  is 
hear  this  fehore;  and  experienced  pilots,  appointed  by  the  ' 
state,  afg  always  in  readiness,  to  conduct  boats  over  the 
falls.    Ciarksville  is  a  small  village  just  below  this  place. 

New  Albany  is  the  se^t  of  justice  for  Floyd  county ;  and 
is  four  and  a  half  miles  below  Jeffersonville.  The 
firbht  street  is  three  quarters  6f  a  mile  in  length,  and  makei^ 
a  respectable  appearance  from  the  river.  .  Many  steam 
Bb&ts,  that  can  not  pas»  the  fklk,  are  laid  up  for  repair  ftt 
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this  place,  during  the  summer.  It  has  a  convenient  ship 
yard  for  building  steam  boats.  It  is  a  thriving  and  busy 
village. 

Fredonia,  Leav^iworth,  Rockport,  and  Evansville  oc- 
cur, as  we  descend  the  Ohio.  The  last,  is  a  village  of 
some  consequence.  It  is  the  landing  place  for  imnu« 
grants,  descending  the  Ohio,  for  the  Wabash.  It  is  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Pigeon  creek,  fifty^four  miles  south  of  Yin* 
cennes,  and  forty*five  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabasb.r-f 
Being  about  half  way  between  the  falls  of  Ohio  and  the 
mouth,  it  is  a  noted  stopping  place  for  steam  boats. 

Corydon,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Harrison, 
was  for  a  considerable  time  the  political  metropolis  of  the 
state.  It  is  distant  twenty-three  miles  from  Jefiersonviltei 
and  thirteen  from  the  Ohio.  It  is  situated  in  the  forks  of 
Indian  creek.  North  of  the  town,  spreads  an  ext^isive  re* 
gion  of  barrens  full  of  sink  holes,  and  lime  stone  cavea  . 

Salem  is  on  a  small  branch  of  Blue  river,  thirty-four 
miles  north  of  Corydon.  It  is  a  very  flourishing  countf 
town,  and  contains  more  than  100  houses.  Brownstow^ 
PaoU,and  Washington  are  interior  county  towns.  The. 
following  towns  are  on  the  Wabash,  as  we  descend  the 
riven  Above  Tippicanoe  is  the  old  French  post  oi 
Ouitanon.  It  is  at  ^e  head  of  beatable  navigation  mi 
the  river,  in  the  centre  of  what  was  recently  the  country 
of  the  savages.  Its  origin  dates  back  nearly  100  years.-— 
The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  French  and  Indian 
blood.  Merom  is  on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Wabash,  oppo- 
site La  Motte  prairie,  in  Illinois.  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
rich  and  beautiful  prairies.  It  has  peopled  with  great 
rapidity.  Terre  Haute  is  situated  two  miles  below  fort 
Harrison,  as  its  name  imports,  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Wa- 
bash. It  is  a  growing  and  important  village.  Shaker- 
town,  fifteen  miles  above  Yincennes,  contains  a  wmmumty 
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of  the  industrious  people,  called,  Shakers,  and  exhibits  the 
marks  of  order  and  neatness,  that  are  so  characteristic  trf* 
diose  people  everywhere. 

Yincennes  is,  after  Kaskaskia,  the  oldest  place  in  the 
western  world.  It  was  setded  in  1735,  by  French  emi* 
grants  from  Canada.  They  fixed  themselves  here  in  a 
beautiful,  rich  and  isolated  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  de^rts 
of  the  new  world.  For  an  age  they  had  litde  intercourse 
with  any  other  people,  than  savages.  Their  interests,  pur* 
suits  and  feelings  were  identified  with  them.  Their  d'e* 
scendants  are  reclaimed  from  their  savage  propensities ; 
and  have  the  characteristic  vivacity,  amiableness,  and  po- 
liteness of  the  French  people  everywhere.  It  is  distant 
150  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash ;  and  fifty-four 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  improved  ra- 
pidly of  late ;  and  is  said  to  contain  more  than  300  houses^ 
a  brick  court  house  and  hotel,  a  jail,  a  respectable  building 
for  an  academy,  a  Roman  catholic  and  a  presbyterian 
diurch,  a  land  office,  a  post  office,  two  printing  offices, 
from  one  of  which  is  issued  a  respectable  gazette,  a  bank, 
and  some  other  public  buildings.  It  is  situated  contiguous 
to  a  beautiful  and  extensive  prairie,  5,000  acres  of  which 
are  cultivated  as  a  common  field,  after  the  ancient  French 
customs.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the.|feat  of  the  territorial 
government,  and  still  has  more  trade,  than  any  other  place 
in  the  state.  The  plat  of  the  town  is  level,  and  laid  off  with 
great  r^ularity.  The  houses  have  extensive  gardens  back 
of  them,  filled,  after  the  French  fashion,  with  crowded  fruit 
lree&  It  is  accessible,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  by 
steam  boats ;  and  is  a  place  of  extensive  supply  of  merchan- 
dize to  the  interior  of  the  state.  Volney,  who  visited  this  place 
not  long  after  the  setting  up  of  the  Federal  government 
here,  gives  a  very  graphic  and  faithful  account  of  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  this  place,  and  the  adjoining  country,  of  the 
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French  inhabitant  and  their  manners.  At  the  same  timey 
h»  preisentis  a  revolting  picture  of  the  mamier,  in  which  ibe 
Americans  had  treated  them.  He  napresents  them  tb 
have  be^n  plundered^  and  im^uhed  foy  the  Kentackiatis, 
ficfon  after  the  close  df  due  revolmionary  war.  Perhaps 
he  had  not  learned^  diac  Vincennes  had  been^  for  a  t(sxiig 
time^  a  n^t  of  isavages^  Gfam  which  diey  fined  Mrt  dbf^ 
murderous  expeditions ;  and  that  it  was  natural,  diat  the 
Kentuckians,  who  had  suffered  bo  much  fi*om  them,  ^ouM 
be  disposed  to  retaliate  upon  the  people,  who  had  harbor«> 
^  them.  He  represents  them,  subsequendy,  to  have  be^ 
cheated  out  of  Iheir  lands  by  the  Americans.  Th€»r  i{|^ 
iiorenee,  belays,  at  this  time  was  profound.  But  little  nfCM 
than  half  their  nuihber  could  read,  or  write ;  and  he  aivem, 
that  he  could  instaintly  distinguish  them,  when  tnixed  with 
the  Americans,  by  their  meagre  aiid  tafined  fiices,  mA 
their  look  of  poverty  and  desolation.  .  Hotvever  just  liiis 
picture  may  have  been  in  1796^  it  is  all -reversed  now.^^** 
Most  of  die  inhabitants  have  aii  air  cC  eade^md  afflueMRe^ 
and  Vincennes  iumidhes  a  pleasant  and  respectable  -so- 
ciety. 

Harmony,  fifty-four  miles  below  Viiioenhes,  arid  sottie- 
thing  mo^^an  100  by  water  «^Ve  the  it)outh  of  the  Wlh 
bash,  is  the  seat  of  jqgtice  for  the  county  of  Posey.  It  ik 
situated  on  the  east  bank  Of  die  riv^r,  sixteen  miles  fitM 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Ohio,  on  a  wide,  rich,  and  hteVily 
tinribered^lateau,  or  second  bottom.  It  is  high,  healllfy^ 
has  a  fertilb  soil,  and  Is  in  the  vicinity  of  small  and  iriciJi 
prairies ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  and  well  chosen 
posttioh.  It  was  first  setded,  in  1S14,  by  a  religious  sect 
of  Germans,  denominated  Harmonites.  They  were  enii- 
^nts  fix^m  Germany,  and  setded  first  oh  Beaver  creek  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  moved  in  a  body,  consisting  of  ^60 
Douls,  to  this  place.    Their  spiritual  and  temporal  leaded 


imp  Gectfge  Hsapp ;  and  fill  t^e  laii4s  and  poeflMgions  werp 
h^l4  in  bis  name.  Thqir  sopjefiy  sef^ins  to.  hf^i^e  been  si  kui4 
ff  interipediat^  ^ect  betw^n  ibe  Sbi^^fB  and  MprayivH. 
Tbey  held  tbeir  property  ip  ccwtviinon.  Tbeir  regulatiiMis 
wvure  extremely  strict  and  severe.  |n  their  onler,  ind|is(ry, 
nnttnossi  m4  pcidNt  ^ubprdiimtioii,  they  reseipUed  the 
fibbers.  They  soon  erected  Krom  eighty  fp  one  bHpdre4 
b^ge  and  pubslianM^  buildings,  Tbisir  Iwds  w^^  IsM 
mff  )¥itb  the  mo9t  perfect  regularity,  and  were  a^  right  ap- 
gledi  and  square  as  coiapass  cQulji  muke  tbeo).  They 
wefp  wonderfully  ffuceesaful  here,  as  they  bad  been  m 
Otb^r  places,  in  converting  a  wilderness  info  a  garden  jpi  a 
short  time.  They  bad  even  the  luxury  of  a  botanic  gar? 
dm  and  a  green  house.  Their  great  house  of  assembly, 
witfa  its  wings  and  appendages,  was  nearly  an  bundr^ 
feet  square.  Here  fhey  lived,  and  labored  in  coipamon, 
{uul  in  profound  peace.  But  from  some  cause,  their  eyes 
wem  turned  from  the  rich  fields,  and  the  wide  prairies, 
and  the  more  southern  and  temperate  climate  of  die  War 
b«6h  towards  Beaver  creek,  the  place,  where  they  bad  first 
setded.  Whiie  they  were  under  the  influence  of  these 
faamings,  the  leader  ^f  a  new  sect  came  upon  them.—* 
This  was  nootfaer  than  Rofcyert  Gwen  of  New  Lanark,  ia 
Scodand ;  a  professed  philosopher  of  a  new  school^  who 
adjoeaited  new  principles,  and  took  new  views  of  society.. 
He  caUs  Us  views  upon  this  subject  ^  the  social  system.'  He 
»as  opulent,  and  disposed  to  make  a  grand  expieiiment  of 
his  principles  on  ^e  prairies  of  jthe  Wabash.  He  pur- 
ehased  the  lands  and  the  .village  of  Mr.  Rapp,  at  an  ex^* 
pense,  it  is  said,  of  190,000  dollars.  In  a  short  time  there 
wene  admitted  to  the  new  establishment  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  persons.  They  danced,  aH  together,  one 
night  in  every  week,  and  had  a  concert  of  music  in  ano- 
ther.   The  Sabbath  vvas  occupied  in  the  delivery  andhear* 
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ing  of  philosophical  lectures.  Two  of  Mr.  Owen^s  s^w 
and  Mr.  M^Glure,  joined  him  from  Scotland.  The  society 
at  New  Harmony,  as  the  place  was  called,  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  remark  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Great  numbers  of  distinguished  men  in  all  the 
walks  of  Ufe  wrote  to  the  society,  making  enquiries,  re- 
specting its  prospects,  and  rules ;  and  expressing  a  desire,  at 
some  future  time,  to  join  it  Mr.  Owen  remained  at  New 
Harmony,  but  little  more  than  a  year ;  in  which  time  be 
made  a  voyage  lo  Europe.  The  fourth  of  July,  1826,  he 
promulgated  his  famous  declaration  of  ^mental  indepafi- 
dence.'  The  society  had  began  to  moulder  before  this 
time.  He  has  left  New  Harmony,  and  ^  the  social  system' 
seems  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  beau- 
tiful village,  which  has  been  the  theatre  of  such  singular 
and  opposite  experiments,  will  again  flourish. 

Brookville  is  a  pleasant  and  a  very  considerable  village, 
in  the  forks  of  the  beautiful  river  White  water.  It  is  noted 
for  the  number  and  enterprize  of  its  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers. A  number  of  its  public  and  private  buildii^ 
are  of  brick,  and  are  respectable.  It  has  grist  mills,  saw 
mills,  carding  machines,  a  printing  office,  and  numbers  df 
the  common  mechanic  shops,  where  the  usual  articles, of 
city  manu&cture  are  made  for  exportatioa  The  town  and 
the  public  square  are  on  a  fine  and  commanding  level—* 
The  streets  are  so  situated,  that  they  are  easily  kept  cleaa 
The  position  of  the  town,  it»  salubrity,  the  clearness  and 
coldness  of  its  waters,  and  the  adjoining  scenery  give  this 
place  uncommon  advantages  for  manufactures.  The  en- 
terprising inhabitants  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  advantages.  The  surrounding  country  is  finely 
timbered,  and  watered.  The  soil  is  rich  and  productive ; 
and  has  acquired  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  tobac- 
ca    It  is  at  once  extensive  and  populous.     This  village 
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ean  not  iail  to  become  a  considerable  town.    The  number 
of  houses  exceeds  one  hundred. 

Harrison  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  White  water, 
eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  eighteen  north-east  of  Brook- 
ville,  and  in  the  centre  of  an  excellent  body  of  land. — 
The  village  is  divided  between  the  jurisdiction  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  In  the  very  rich  and  extensive  bottoms,  that 
surround  this  village,  are  found  great  numbers  of  Indian 
mounds.  They  contain  large  quantities  of  human  boneS| 
in  all  stages  of  decay.  Indian  axes,  vases,  and  implements 
of  war  and  domestic  use,  abound  in  them.  In  the  bottom 
of  most  of  them  are  found  brands,  coal  and  ashes;  indi- 
cations, from  which  antiquarians  have  inferred,  that  they 
were  places  of  sacrifice,  and  that  the  victims  were  proba- 
bly human. 

Paoli,  Mount  Sterling,  Washington,  Princeton,  Salisbu- 
ry, New  Lexington,  Charleston,  Salem,  Brownston,  &c. 
are  seats  of  justice  to  their  several  counties,  and  are  pla- 
ces of  greater  or  less  importance.    In  a  country,  where 
every  year  produces  new  towns,^ome  of  them  of  consid- 
erable importance,  and  where  the  scene  of  cultivation,  pop- 
ulation and  improvement,  is  shifting  under  the  eye  of  the 
surveyor  and  traveller,  it  can  not  be  supposed,  that  this  is, 
by  any  means,  a  complete  list  of  the  towns,  that  have  aris- 
en, and  are  continually  springing  up,  in  this  rapidly  popu- 
^    lating  state.    It  is  as  complete,  as  is  attainable  by  our 
means  at  present    We  close  the  list  with  the  political  me- 
tropolis of  the  state. 

Indianapolis.  This  town,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
White  river,  has  had  as  rapid  a  growth,  as  any  one  that 
has  arisen  in  the  western  country.  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertile  bodies  of  land  in  the 
ivestern  world ;  nearly  central  to  the  state,  on  White  river, 
and  at  a  point  accessible  by  steam  boats,  in  common  sta- 
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ges  of  the  Wabash.  No  river  in  America,  aeeording  td 
its  size  and  extent,  has  greater  bodies  of  fertile  land,  ibwi 
Whiteriven  The  oountryispopuiating  about  this  town  with 
unexampled  rapidity.  The  town  itself  has  grown  up  lik9 
the  prophet^s  gourd.  But  a  few  years  since,  and  it  ww  4 
solid  and  deep  forest,  where  the  surprised  traveller  ww 
sees  compact  streets  Bnd  squares  of  brick  buildings,  f^ 
Bpectable  public  buildings,  manufactories,  mechanic  shopm 
piiiiting  offices,  business  and  busda  ^ch  is  the  present 
aspect  of  Indianapolis,  wbtdi  is  supposed  to  cmtain  b^ 
tween  twoand  three  hundred  houses.  It  will,  probablf^ 
become  eiie  of  the  largest  towns  beiwera  Ctncimiati  aii4 
the  Mississippi. 

EXTENT  OF  NAVIGABLE  WATERS. 

The  Oliio  river  washes  the  soufhern  boundary  of  hdiana  2  JMtfot. 

for  the  distance  of }  4t% 

Wakish,  navigable            -        ^ 47q 

White  river,  and  its  forks, ISQ 

Petoka,             30 

Blue  river,       ..----...  4q 

White  water,            ..--.-..  40 

Hocky  river,             ....-.-  4$ 

Pomme,            ..-^...                .  39 

JUaasissinewfty, •  4Ji 

Eel,  and  Little  rivers, Q9 

Western  Tributaries  of  the  Wabash,          ....  33O 

St.  Joseph^s  of  Miami  andTanfher's  creek,         -        -        -  76 

Elkhom  and  part  of  St.  Joseph^s  of  L.  Mich.      ...  401^^ 

€hreat&ndtittflelKieniioBUC,       .       ^        ^        .        .        .  J20 

Gfaamia  viver,  -..-•-.-..  tf> 

Chioi^  and  ,Kickiiqpoo, CIO 

Theakaki^  and  partsof  Fox,  Plain,  and  Illinois,   ...  300 

SoQthem  coast  of  lake  Michigan,      .       .       -        -       .  50 

TQtaly  M8T 
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*  The  foregdng  estimate  does  not  embrace  streams  boat* 
aU^ess  tban  thirty  miles ;  besides,  several  of  those  named 
are  naviguMis  for  canoes  and  small  boats  many  miles  fiir« 
ther,  than  the  given  distances  annexed. 

^The  distance  from  Qiicago  to  New  Orleans,  by  water, 
is  1,680  miles — to  Buffalo,  about  800.  The  surplus  pro* 
docts  of  three-fourths  of  the  state,  will  find  their  way  to 
^  New  Orleans  market 

^  View  4rf  portages.  All  the  stineams  in  the  northern 
paits  of  the  state,  which  empty  into  the  Wabash  and  Illi- 
nois, have  their  blanches  interwoven  with  many  of  the 
rivers  running  into  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan.  Indeed,  as 
before  observed,  they  not  unfrequently  issue  from  the  same 
marsh,  prairie,  pond,  or  lake.  There  are  upwards  of 
twenty  portages  near  the  Michigan  frontier,  only  two  oi 
which  have  hitherto  been  used  by  the  whites.  The  first 
ef  these  is  between  the  St  Mary?s  and  the  Litde  river 
braiidh  of  the  Wabash,  and  is  nine  miles  long.  The  road 
which  is  good  in  dry  seasons,  leaves  the  St  Mary's  near 
ha  Wfeyrte,  where  teams  are  kept  for  the  transportation 
df  boa^  and  merchandise.  It  was  by  this  route  that  the 
FVench,  while  in  possession  of  Citiada,  p^sed  from  the 
lakes  to  their  posts  on  the  Wabash.  From  the  lev€fines» 
of  the  intervening  country,  a  canal  could  be  easily  opened^ 
nniting  the  two  streams.  The  second  is  the  short  portage 
between  the  Chicago,  and  the  Kickapoo  branch  of  the 
IHfnois,  rendered  important  by  die  inundations,  which  at 
certain  seasons  cover  the  intermediate  prairie,  from  which 
the  two  opposite  streams  flow.  By  this  means  naftufe  has 
herself  opened  a  navigable  communication  between  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  is  a  fitct,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  of  belief  to  many,  that  boats  not  unfre* 
^piently  pass  from  lake  Michigan  to  the  IlIinois,and  income 
instances  widiout  being  subjected  to  tboiiee^B^y  of -h^v- 
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ing  their  lading  token  out  I  have  never  been  on  this  not* 
tage,  and  therefore  can  not  speak  from  personal  knowleogOi 
yet  the  fact  has  reached  me  through  so  many  authentic 
channels,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  General  P^- 
B.  Porter,  whose  geographical  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  lakes,  is  excelled  by  that  of  no  gen- 
tleman in  the  western  country,  has  given  his  corroborative 
testimony  in  his  speech  on  internal  navigation,  delivered 
on  the  floor  of  congress  in  1810.  lieutenant  Hamilton, 
of  the  United  States'  arniy,  a  meritorious  officer,  whose 
services  have  not  been  adequately  requited,  informed  a 
friend  of  mine  Uving  in  Detroit,  that  he  had  passed  with 
a  laden  boat,  and  met  with  no  obstructions  on  the  portage, 
except  from  the  gras^  through  which,  however,  the  men 
easily  forced  the  boat  But,  in  order  to  multiply  pnx^ 
and  remove  every  doubt,  I  consulted  the  Hon.  N. 
Pope,  the  territorial  delegate  in  congress  from  IllinoiSi 
who,  in  answer  to  my  enquiries,  stated,  that  ^^at  high  water, 
boats  pass  out  of  lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois  river, 
and  so  viee  versa^  without  landing.  A  canal  uniting 
them  is  deemed  practicable  at  a  small  expense,^'  &4^ 
When  on  the  upper  lalies,  I  frequently  met  with  voyageis 
who  had  assisted  in  navigating  boats  across  this  portage. 

"This  morass  is  one  possessing  two  distinct  outlets, 
and  I  have  myself  witnessed  this  phiMiomenon  in  sev* 
eral  instances;  but  never  when  there  was  water  suffi- 
cient to  float  a  laden  boat  Let  us  hear  what  the  justly 
celebrated  Yolney,  says  on  this  subject 

^*  During  the  vernal  floods,  the  north  branch  of  the 
Great  Miami  mixes  its  waters  with  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Miami  of  the  lake.  The  carrying  place,  or  par^ 
tage^  of  a  league,  which  separates  their  heads,  disap* 
pears  beneath  the  flood,  and  we  can  pass  in  canoes  froi9 
the  Ohio  to  lake  Erie,  as  I  myself  witnessed  in  1796. 
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**  At  Loramier^s  fort,  or  store,  an  eastern  branch  of  the 
Wabash  serves  as  a  simple  canal  to  connect  the  two  Mi- 
amis  ;  and  the  same  Wabash,  by  a  northern  branch,  com- 
municates above  fort  Wayne,  in  the  time  of  inundation, 
with  the  Miami  of  lake  Erie. 

**In  the  winter  of  1792,  and  '93,  two  boats  (periogues) 
were  detached  from  Detroit,  by  a  mercantile  house,  from 
whom  I  received  the  information,  which  passed  without  in- 
terruption, from  the  Huron  river,*  which  enters  lake  Erie, 
into  Grand  river,  which  falls  into  lake  Michigan,  by 
means  of  the  rise  at  the  heads  of  the  two  streams. 

**The  Muskingum,  which  flows  into  the  Ohio,  commu* 
oicates,  at  its  sources,  through  some  small  lakes,  with  the 
<>ayahoga,  belonging  to  lake  Erie." 

'There  is  a  portage  of  four  miles  between  the  St.  Jo- 
seph's of  lake  Michigan,  and  the  Theakaki ;  of  two  miles 
between  the  Theakaki  and  the  Great  Kennomic;  of  half  a 

mile  between  the  Great  and  Little  Kennomic;  of  four 
miles  between  the  Chemin  and  Little  Kennomic;  and  of 
three  miles  between  the  west  fork  of  Chicago  and  Plein ; 
besides  numerous  ones  between  the  head  branches  of  the 
two  St  Joseph's;  Black,  Raisin  and  E^l  rivers,  which  va- 
ly  in  l^figth  according  to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the 
season.  There  is  a  short  portage  between  the  St.  Mary's 
and  the  main  branch  of  the  Wabash,  over  which,  in  times 
of  inundation  the  Indians  pass  with  their  light  periogues. 
^In  the  great  peninsula  in  Upper  Canada,  formed  by 
the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Simcoe,  &c.  there  are  im- 
mense swamps  from  which  the  waters  flow  off*  almost  im- 
perceptibly in  opposite  directions  Through  these  swamps 
<anoes  can  pass  frpm  the  Chippeway  creek  in  to  the  Grand 

♦The  river  Huron  mentioned  by  Volney,  enters  lake  Erie  six  miles  below 
lllalden.  There  are  two  other  rivers  of  this  name;  one  iklls  into  lake  Erip^ 
♦weWe  miles  below  Sandusky  bay,  and  the  other  into  lake  St.  Clair. 
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river,  and  frorri  lake  Simcoe  to  Nautausawaga,  running  into 
lake  Huron.' — Western  Gazetteer. 

The  river  Ciiicago  empties  into  lake  Michigan,  near  the 
territorial  limits  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Its  harbor  is  the 
south-western  extremity  of  that  lake.  Fort  Dearborn, 
where  the  bloody  tragedy  of  September,  1815,  was  en- 
acted by  the  Indians,  in  the  massacre  of  its  garrison,  was, 
until  recently,  a  military  post  of  the  United  States.  It  haa 
lately  been  abandoned.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the 
only  harbor  on  the  lake  for  a  great  distance ;  and  when 
ever  a  canal  shall  unite  the  Illinois  with  the  lake,  it  will 
become  a. place  of  great  commercial  importance. 

Indians.  Until  recently,  they  owned  the  greater  part  of 
the  fertile  lands  in  this  state.  Most  of  these  lands  have 
lately  been  purchased  of  them  by  treaty.  The  names  of 
die  tribes,  as  they  used  to  be,  convey  little  idea  of  their 
present  position  and  numbers.  Great  numbers  of  them 
have  emigrated  far  to  the  west,  on  White  river  and  Arkan* 
sas.  Others  have  strayed  into  Canada,  or  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  their  deserted  places  are 
rapidly  filling  with  the  habitations  of  white  men.  Their 
names,  as  they  used  to  be,  are  Mascontins,  Piankashaws, 
Kickapoos,  Delawares,  Miamies,  Shawnees,  Weeas,  Oui- 
tanons.  Eel  rivers  and  Pottawattomies.  Their  present 
numbers  can  not  exceed  four  or  five  thousand  souls.  It  is 
an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the  country 
in  the  interior  of  Indiana,  that  it  was  once  the  seat  of  the 
most  dense  Indian  population  in  the  western  country. — 
The  Indians  invariably  fixed  in  greatest  numbers,  where 
the  soil  was  fertile,  the  country  healthy,  and  the  means  of 
transport  on  water  courses  easy  and  extensive.  Such  coun- 
tries abounded  in  fish  and  game,  and  such  was  the  country  in 
question.  The  Indians  in  this  country  were  invaded,  in 
1791,  by  general  Wilkinson.    He  destroyed  their  princi- 
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pal  town.  It  contained  120  houses,  eighty  of  which  were 
roofed  with  shingles.  The  gai'dens  and  improvements 
about  it  were  delightluL  There  was  a  tavern  with  cellars, 
bar,  public  and  private  rooms ;  and  the  whole  indicated  no 
small  degree  of  order  and  civilization.  The  prophet's 
town,  destroyed  by  general  Harrisoii  in  November,  181 1^ 
was  a  considerable  place. 

Game  and  Fish.  The  interior  and  northern  parts  of 
this  state  are  abundantly  stocked  with  game.  Bears,  and 
especially  deer,  abound.  Wild  turkeys  have  been  suppo- 
sed by  some  to  abound'^s  much  on  the  waters  of  White 
river,  as  they  do  in  the  setded  regions.  Hundreds.are  some- 
times driven  from  one  corn  field.  Prairie  hens,  partridges 
and  grouse  abound  on  the  prairies,  and  in  some  seasons^ 
wild  pigeons  are  seen  here  in  countless  numbers.  Where 
they  roost,  the  limbs  of  the  trees  are  broken  off  in  all  di- 
rections by  their  numbers.  Venomous  snakes  and  noxious 
reptiles  are  sometimes  seen,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
ledges  of  rocks.  The  rattle  snake  and  the  copper  head 
are  the  most  numerous  and  dangerous.  The  streams,  and 
especially  those  that  communicate  with  lake  Michigan,  are 
abundant  in  fish,  of  the  best  qualities.  The  number  and 
excellence  of  the  fish,  and  the  ease,  with  which  they  are 
taken,  are  circumstances  of  real  importance  and  advan- 
tage to  the  first  settlers,  and  help  to  sustain  them,  until 
they  are  enabled  to  subsist  by  the  avails  of  cultivation. 

Minerals  and  Fossils.  There  are  salt  springs  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state.  We  do  not  know,  that  any  of 
them  are  worked  to  much  extent.  The  salt  has  hitherto 
been  chiefly  brought  from  the  United  States'  Saline,  back 
of  Shawneetown,  or  from  the  Salines  of  Kenhawa.— 
Stone  coal  of  the  best  quality  is  found  in  various  placea — 
Native  copper  has  been  discovered  in  small  masses,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  state.    Iron  ore  is  also  discovered  in 
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some  places.  But  in  general  it  is  a  country  too  level  toP  be 
a  mineral  one.  Although  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  there  is  a  silver  mine 
near  Ouitanon, 

Antiquities.  We  have  seen^  that  this  state  possessed  m 
numerous  Indian  population.  Their  mounds,  their  sepul- 
chres, their  ruined  villages,  the  sward  of  blue  grass,  which 
indicates  in  times  nearer,  or  remote,  the  position  of  an  In- 
dian village,  their  implements  of  war  and  agriculture,  dug 
up  by  the  i^de/>r  turned  up  by  the  plough,  strike  us  on  aH 
sides,  as  we  travel  through  this  state.  They  can  not  but 
excite  deep  and  serious  thoughts  in  a  reflecting  mind. — 
French  traditions  relate,  that  an  exterminating  battle  took 
place  in  a  spot,  which  is  now  designated  by  two  or  three 
small  mounds,  near  where  fort  Harrison  now  stands.  The 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  of  the  Wabash.  The  prize  of  conquest  was  the  lands;, 
which  v^re  adjacent  to  the  field  of  battle.  A  thou* 
sand  warriors  fought  on  each  side.  The  contest  commen- 
ced with  the  sun,  and  was  fought  with  all  the  barbarity  and 
desperation  of  Indian  bravery.  The  Wabash  warriors 
were  victorious  with  seven  survivors ;  and  the  vanquished 
came  off  with  only  five. 

CuriosUies.  Like  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  this  state 
abounds  with  subterranean  wonders,  in  the  form  of  cavea 
Many  have  been  explored,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
described.  One  of  them,  extensively  known  in  the  wes- 
tern country  by  the  name  of  ^the  Epsom  salts  cave^ 
merits  a  particular  description.  We  shall  give  it  in  the 
words  of  a  letter  communicated  to  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  by  John  H.  Farnham,  Esq. 

*Your  letter,  requesting  a  description  of  my  Epsom 
salts  cave  hnscouie  to  hand.    From  the  particulars  enu- 
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merated  in  your  request,  the  information  on  each  point 
must  necessarily  be  very  Umited. 

'The  cave  is  situated  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  sec* 
tion  27,  in  township  No.  3,  of  the  second  easterly  range 
in  the  district  of  lands  offered  for  sale  at  Jeffersonville. — 
The  precise  time  of  its  discovery  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
I  have  conversed  with  several  men  who  had  made  several 
transient  visits  to  the  interior  of  the  cave  about  eleven  years 
ago,  at  which  time  it  must  have  exhibited  a  very  interest- 
ing appearance,  being,  to  use  their  own  phraseology,  cor- 
ered M:e snow  with  the  salts.  At  this  period,  some  de- 
scribe the  salts  to  have  been  from  six  to  nine  inches  deep, 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  on  which  lumps  of  an  enormous 
size  were  interspersed,  while  the  sides  presented  the  same 
impressive  spectacle  with  the  bottom,  being  covered  with 
the  same  production.  Making  liberal  allowances  for  the 
hyperbole  of  discoverers  and  visitors,  I  can  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  scenery  of  the  interior  at  this  time  was  highly 
interesting,  and  extremely  picturesque.  I  found  this  opin- 
ion upon  conversations  with  general  Harrison  and  major 
Floyd^  who  visited  the  cav^  at  an  early  period,  and  whose 
intelligence  would  render  them  less  liable  to  be  deceived 
by  novel  appearances. 

^The  hill,  in  which  the  cave  is  situated,  is  about  400  feet 
high  from  the  base  to  the  most  elevated  point ;  and  the 
prospect  to  the  south-east,  in  a  clear  day,  is  exceedingly 
fine,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  hills  and  val- 
leys bordering  on  Big  Blue  riven  The  top  of  the  hill  is 
covered  principally  with  oak  and  chesnut  The  side  to 
the  south-east  is  manded  with  cedar.  The  entrance  is 
about  midway  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  cave  preserves  in  general,  about  that  elevation ; 
although  I  must  acknowledge  this  to  be  conjectural,  as  no 
experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
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fact    It  is,  probably,  owing  to  this  middle  situation  of  the 
cave,  that  it  is  much  drier  than  is  common. 

'  After  entering  the  cave  by  an  aperture  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  wide,  and  in  height,  in  one  place,  three  or  four 
feet,  you  descend  with  easy  and  gradual  steps  into  a  large 
and  spaciods  room,  which  continues  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  pretty  nearly  the  same  appearance,  varying  in  height 
from  eight  to  thirty  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  ten  to  twen^» 
In  this  distance  the  roof  is,  in  some  places,  arched ;  in 
others  a  plane ;  and  in  one  place,  particularly,  it  resembles ' 
an  inside  view  of  the  roof  of  a  house.  At  the  distance 
above  named,  the  cave  forks ;  but  the  right  hand  fork  soon 
terminates,  while  the  left  rises  by  a  flight  of  rocky  stairs^ 
nearly  ten  feet  high,  into  another  story,  and  pursues  a 
course  at  this  place  nearly  south-east  Here  the  roof 
commences  a  regular  arch,  the  height  of  which,  fit)m 
the  floor,  varies  from  five  to  eight  feet,  and  the  width 
of  the  cave  from  six  to  twelve  feet ;  which  continues  to 
what  is  called  the  creeping  place,  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  to  crawl  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  the  next  large  room. 
From  this  place  to  the  *  PUlarX  a  distance  of  about  one 
mile  and  a  quarter,  the  visitor  ^nds  an  alternate  succession 
of  large  and  small  rooms,  variously  decorated ;  some- 
times mounting  elevated  points  by  gradual  or  difficult  as- 
cents, and  again  descending  as  fiir  below ;  sometimes  tra- 
velling on  a  pavement,  or  climbing  over  huge  piles  of 
rocks,  detached  from  the  roof  by  some  convulsion  of  na- 
ture ;  and  thus  continues  his  route,  until  he  arrives  at  the 
pillar. 

^  The  aspect  of  this  large  and  stately  white  column,  ai» 
it  comes  in  sight  from  the  dim  reflection  of  the  torch- 
es, is  grand  and  impressive.  Visitors  have  seldom 
pushed  their  enquiries  farther  than  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  beyond  this  pillar.    This  column  is  about  fifteen  feet 
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in  diameter,  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  height,  and  regularly 
Teeded  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
Bpot  are  some  inferior  pillars  of  the  same  appearance  and 
texture.  Chemically  speaking,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say 
what  are  the  constituent  parts  of  these  columns,  but  lime 
appears  to  be  the  base.  Major  Warren,  who  is  certainly 
a  competent  judge,  is  of  opinion  tliat  they  are  satin  spar. 

*I  have  thus  given  you  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  me- 
chanical structure  and  appearance  of  the  cave.  It  only 
remains  to  mention  its  productions. 

*The  first  in  importance  is  the  sulphat  of  magnesia,  or 
Epsom  salts,  which,  as  has  been  previously  remarked, 
abounds  throughout  this  cave  in  almost  its  whole  extent, 
and  which,  I  believe,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  that 
article.  This  neutral  salt  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  and  in  many  different  stages  of  formation.  Some- 
times in  lumps,  varying  from  one  to  ten  pounds  in  weight. 
The  earth  exhibits  a  shining  appearance,  from  the  numer- 
ous particles  interspersed  throughout  the  huge  piles  of 
dirt  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  cave.  The  walls 
are  covered  in  different  places  with  the  same  article,  and 
re-production  goes  on  rapidly.  With  a  view  to  ascertain 
this  fact,  I  removed  from  a  particular  place  every  vestige 
of  salt,  and  in  four  or  five  weeks  the  place  was  covered 
with  small  needle-shaped  crystals,  exhibiting  the  appear- 
ance of  frost 

*The  quahty  of  the  salt  in  this  cave  is  inferior  to  none; 
and  when  it  takes  its  proper  stand  in  regular  and  do- 
mestic practice,  must  be  of  national  utihty.  With  res- 
pect to  the  resources  of  this  cave,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
every  competent  judge  must  pronounce  it  inexhaustible. 
The  worst  earth  that  has  been  tried,  will  yield  four  pounds 
of  salt  to  the  bushel ;  and  the  best,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  pounds 
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*The  next  production  is  the  nitrate  of  lime,  or  saltpetre 
earth.  There  are  vast  quantities  of  this  earth,  and  equal 
in  strength  to  any  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  also 
large  quantities  of  the  nitrate  of  allumine,or  nitrate  of  ar- 
gil, which  v^^ill  yield  as  much  nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpe* 
tre,  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  earth,  as  the  nitrate 
of  lime. 

'  The  three  articles  above  enumerated,  are  first  in  quanti- 
ty and  importance ;  but  there  are  several  others,  which  de- 
serve notice  as  subjects  of  philosophical  curiosity.  The 
sulphat  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  is  to  be  seen  variously 
formed;  ponderous,  crystalized  and  impalpable  or  soft, 
light,  and  rather  spongy.  Vestiges  of  the  sulphat  of  iron 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  one  or  two  places.  Small  speci- 
mens of  the  carbonate,  and  also  the  nitrate  of  magnesia, 
have  been  found.  The  rocks  in  the  cave  principally  con- 
sist of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  common  lime  stone* 

^I'had  almost  forgotten  to  state,  that  near  the  forks  of 
the  cave  are  two  specimens  of  painting,  probably  of  Indi- 
an origia  The  one  appears  to  be  a  savage,  with  some- 
thing like  a  bow  in  his  hand,  and  furnishes  the  hint,  that  it 
was  done  when  that  instrument  of  death  was  in  use.  The 
other  is  so  much  defaced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
it  was  intended  to  represent. 

'BENJAMIN  ADAMS.' 

Roads^  Canals^  Improvements^  SfC.  The  same  provi- 
sions are  made  here,  as  in  most  of  the  other  western  states 
for  tha  improvement  of  roads  and  the  making  of  bridges. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn,  tlie  passing  in  this  state  is  tol- 
erable, from  the  circumstance  of  the  levelness  of  the  landa 
Few  of  the  roads  are  much  wrought,  or  kept  in  good  re- 
pair. There  are  ferries  on  all  the  great  waters  of  passing. 
The  roads,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  are  excessively 
deep  and  heavy.     The  national  road  will  pass  through 
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the  centre  of  this  state  touching  at  Indianapolis.  None  of 
the  western  states  afford  greater  facilities  for  canals.  We 
have  seen,  that  great  numbers  of  ponds  and  lakes  here  con- 
nect both  with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes; 
and  afford  the  spectacle  of  canals,  commenced  hf  nature. 
A  canal,  beside  that  mentioned,  as  having  been  commence^ 
at  Jeffersonville,  has  been  proposed  to  connect  the  wateis 
of  the  Wabash  with  those  of  the  Miami  of  the  lake^  uniting 
that  river  with  the  lakes ;  and  100,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  appropriated  by  congress  for  that  object 

That  spirit  of  regard  for  schools,  religious  societies  and 
institutions,  connected  with  them,  which  has  so  honorably 
distinguished  the  commencing  institutions  of  Ohio,  has 
displayed  itself  also  in  this  state.  There  are  districts,  no 
doubt,  where  people  have  but  just  made  beginnings ;  and 
lyhere  they  are  more  anxious  about  carrying  on^  die  first 
operations  of  making  a  new  establishment,  than  about  edu- 
cating their  children.  But  it  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the 
honor  of  the  people  in  this  state,  that  among  the  first  pub- 
lic works  in  an  incipient  village,  is  a  school  house,  and 
among  the  first  associations,  that  for  establishing  a  schooL 
Schools  are  of  course  established  in  all  the  cojnsiderable 
towns  and  villages  in  the  state.  In  many  of  the  compact 
villages,  there  is  a  reading  room,  and  a  social  library.— * 
The  spirit  of  enquiry,  resulting  from  our  free  institutions, 
is  pervading  the  country,  and  a  thirst  for  all  kinds  of  infor- 
mation is  universal  Higher  schools,  as  academies  and 
colleges,  are  in  operation  or  contemplation.  This  state 
will  soon  take  a  high  place  among  her  sister  states  in  point 
of  population.  It  is  hoped  and  believed^  that  her  advance 
in  intellectual  improvement,  and  in  the  social  and  reli^ous 
institutions  will  be  in  corresponding  proportion.  The  on- 
ly endowed  college,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  Gx^d 
at  Vincennes, 
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ConstUutioi/k  and  Government  This  state  was  admit* 
ted  into  die  Union  in  1816.  The  constitution  does  not  dif^ 
fer  essentially  from  that  of  die  other  western  states.^-** 
Where  it  does  difier,  it  is  in  having  a  more  popular  form, 
than  the  test  The  governor  is  elected  for  three  years ;  and 
is  eligible  six  years  out  of  nine.  The  judiciary  is  compo- 
sed of  a  supreme  and  circuit  courts. 

The  judges  of  die  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  tbie 
governor,  and  have  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  circuit 
courts  are  to  be  held  by  one  judge  and  two  associates—* 
the  former  to  be  appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  the  latter 
by  the  people ;  all  to  be  held  for  the  term  of  seven  years. 
All  free  white  males,  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards^ 
that  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  admitted  to  die 
elective  franchise 

History.  All  die  striking  historical  events,  that  relate 
to  the  country,  which  is  now  the  state  of  Indiana,  have  ei* 
ther  been  related  in  the  general  history  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  or  remain  to  be  more  properly  related  under  die 
history  of  Ohio,  in  which  country,  under  the  name  of  the 
North  W^tem  Territory,  it  was  originally  included.*^ 
It  has  .been  the  scene  of  a  number  of  bloody  con- 
tests at  different  periods.  The  country  on  the  Wa- 
bash was  early  visited  by  French  traders,  or  hunters  from 
Canada.  The  settlement  of  Vincennes,  dates  back  as 
far  as  1702.  The  first  settlement  was  composed  of  sdk 
diers  of  Louis  XIV.  They  were,  for  more  than  an  age, 
almost  separated  from  the  rest  of  makind ;  and  had,  in 
many  respects,  assimilated  with  the  savages,  with  whom 
they  intermarried.  In  the  time  of  the  American  revohh 
tion^  they  manifested  a  disposition  so  unequivocally  favora- 
ble to  it,  that  the  general  government  ceded  to  them  a 
tract  of  land  about  Vincennes,  at  the  dose  of  that  war. — 
The  sparse  population  in  this  then  wilderness,  suffered  se- 


vet* dy  from  Ae  savages,  until  the  peace,  which  was  resto- 
red by  the  treaty  at  Gre^iville*  The  Indians  still  owned 
the  greater  portion  of  the  territorial  surface.  In  the  year 
181 1,  in  consequence  of  their  depredations  and  murders, 
a  military  force  wa£  sent  against  them ;  and  they  were 
defeated^and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace;  The  blood^^ 
hattle  of  Tippicanoe  has  already  been  related.  Since  the 
peace  they  have  been  quiet,  and  have  ceded  the  greatc^r 
part  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States.  In  1801,  Indi- 
ana was  erected  into  a  territorial  government.  During 
the  late  war  the  tide  of  immigration  was  almost  completely 
arrested.  Many  of  the  setdements  were  broken  up  by  tt^ 
savages.  Immediately  on  the  termination  of  that  war^ 
die  tide  set  strongly  again,  through  Ohio,  to  this  state ;  ifodi^ 
population  poured  in  upon  the  woods  and  prairies.  It  has 
been  filling  up  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity,  sinoe 
that  time.  It  suffered  severely  along  with  the  other  west- 
em  states  by  the  change  of  times,  that  occurred  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  same  foolish,  or  iniquitous  system 
of  spurious  banks,  or  relief  laws,  was  adopted  here  as  in 
the  states  farther  west;  and  with  the  same  results.  The 
bank  of  New  Lexington  was  a  notorious  scheme  of  iniqui- 
ty; and  was  one  of  the  first  bubbles,  that  burst  in  thill 
young  community.  Though  the  people  did  not  immedi- 
ately take  warning,  they  were  among  the  first,  that  discar- 
ded all  the  rediculous  temporizing  expedients  of  relief^ 
and  restored  a  sound  circulation. 

The  progress  of  the  state  in  population  and  prosperity, 
some  years  past,  has  been  uniform.  It  will  now,  proba- 
bly, have  350,000  inhabitants;  and  in  1830,  300,000.  If 
we  could  prevent  a  scenic  map  of  this  state,  exhibiting  its 
present  condition*,  it  would  present  us  a  grand  and  very 
interesting  landscape  of  deep  forests,  wide  and  flowering 
prairies,  thousands  of  log  cabins^  and  in  the  villages,  brick 
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houses  rising  beside  them.  We  should  see  chasms  cut  out 
of  the  forests  in  all  directions.  We  should  see  thousands 
of  dead  trees  surrounding  the  incipient  establishments. — 
On  the  edges  of  the  prairies,  we  should  see  cabins,  or 
bouses,  sending  up  their  smokes.  We  should  see  vast 
droves  of  cattle,  ruminating  in  the  vicinity  of  these  estab* 
lishments,  in  the  shade.  There  would  be  a  singular  mel^ 
ange  of  nature  and  art ;.  and  to  give  interest  to  the  scene, 
the  bark  hovels  of  the  Indians,  in  many  places,  would  re- 
main  intermixed  with  the  habitations  of  the  whites.  But 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  picture  would  be  to  see  in- 
dependent and  respectable  yeomen  presiding  over  these 
great  changes.  The  young  children  would  be  seen  play- 
ing about  die  rustic  estabtishments ;  full  fed  and  ha[^yi 
sure  presages  of  the  numbers,  healthfuhiess  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  coming  generation,^ 
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j|  Length,  300  miles.  Medial  breadth,  1 50  miles.  Con* 
tains  40,000  square  miles.  Bounded  North  by  the  river 
Ohio,  wliich  separates  it  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois ; 
East  by  Virginia,  South  by  Tennessee,  and  West  by  the 
Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri. 

From  the  eastern  limit  of  this  state,  where  it  bounds  up- 
on Virginia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  miles.  In  this  whole  distance,  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  state  is  upon  the  Ohio.  Thence  it  bounds 
upon  the  Mississippi  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  state,  therefore,  in  its  configuration,  be- 
longs to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  eastern  and  southern 
front  of  the  state  touches  upon  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  their  spurs  descend,  for  a  considerable  distance,  into 
it  Beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, it  slopes  to  the  Mississippi.  The  rivers  Tennessee, 
Cumberland,  and  Kentucky  have  broad  and  deep  valleys. 
The  valley  of  Green  river,  and  that  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  state  are  noted  all  over  the  world,  for  their  extent,  beau- 
ty and  fertility.  But,  though  Kentucky  has  been  general- 
ly considered  to  have  larger  bodies  of  fertile  land,  than 
any  other  of  the  western  states,  and  although  nothing  can 
exceed,  in  this  respect,  the  great  valley,  of  which  Lexing- 
ton is  the  centre,  yet  there  are  even  in  Kentucky  large  ste- 
rile tracts,  and  much  land  too  mountainous,  or  too  poor  for 
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cnltivatioa    The  centre  of  the  state  is  delightfully  rolling, 
A  tract  of  country,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  one  direc^ 
tion  and  fifty  in  the  other,  is  tbund  here,  which  for  beauty 
of  surface,  amenity  of  hmdscape,  the  delightful  aspect  of 
its  open  groves,  and  the  extreme  fertility  of  its  soil,  exceeds 
any  other  tract  of  country  of  the  same  extent,  which  we 
have  ever  seea    Under  this  great  extent  of  country,  at  a 
distance  of  from  three  to  ten  feet  is  a  substratum  or  floor 
of  lime  stone.    So  much  dissolved  lime  is  mixed  with  the 
soil,  as  to  have  imparted  to  it  a  warm  and  an  exciting 
lity,  which  gives,  when  the  earth  is  sufficiently  moist,  an 
expressible  fi'eshness  and  vigor  to  the  vegetation.   Throi^ 
this  beautifiil  country  meander  the  Little  Sandy,  Lickings 
Kentucky  and  Salt  rivers,  and  their  numerous  brandmi 
There  are  very  few  precipitous  hills,  in  all  this  regioa— 
Much  of  the  soil  is  of  that  character,  technically  known 
here  by  the  name  of  ^  mulatto  land!    The  woods  have 
a  charming  aspect,  as  though  they  were  trees,  promiscuou£k 
ly  arranged  for  the  effect  of  a  pleasure  ground.      Grape 
vines  of  prodigious  size  climb  the  trees ;  and  spread  their 
umbrageous  and  dark  green  leaves  over  all  the  other  v^> 
dure.    Black  walnut,  black  cherry,  hcHiey  locust,  back  eye^ 
pawpaw,  sugar  tree,  mulberry,  elm,  ash,  hawthorn,  cc^e 
tree,  and  the  grand  yellow  poplar,  trees  which  indicate  the 
richest  soil,  are  everywhere  abundant.    In  the  first  periods 
of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  it  was  covered  with  a 
thick  cane  brake,  that  has  disappeared ;  and  there  is  a  beaa« 
tiful  grass  sward  of  a  peculiar  cast  even  in  the  forest     In 
the  early  periods  ^  spring,  aloi^  with  the  purple  and  re>» 
dundant  flowers  of  the  red  bud,  and  the  beautiful  white 
blossoms  of  the  dog  wood,  there  is  an  abundance  on  the 
Borfece  of  the  May  apple,  the  rich  verdure  of  which,  in 
the  first  starting  of  spring,  has  an  indescribable  eflfect  upon 
the  eye.  The  trees  gwerally  are  not  large,  but  tall,  straight^ 
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and  taper;  and  have  an  aspect,  as  of  having  been  trans- 
planted to  the  places,  which  they  occupy.  Innumerable 
branches  wind  among  these  copses ;  and  in  the  declivities 
burst  out  springs  of  pure  lime  stone  water. 

That  part  of  the  state,  which  borders  on  Tennessee  and 
Vii^inia,  resembles  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  in  Tennessee.  The  landscape  painter  could  come 
here,  and  find,  that  nature  had  transcended  any  mental  con- 
ceptions of  the  beau  ideal.  The  numerous  mountain 
branches  wind  round  the  bases  of  the  small  table  hills, 
didng  down  deep  and  almost  frightful  gullies,  and  forming 
*caves,'  as  they  are  called  by  the  people,  or  gulfs,  covered 
widi  die  shade  of  immensely  large  poplars,  often  eight  feet 
in  diameter.  Such  a  tree  will  throw  into  the  air  a  column 
of  an  hundred  feet  shaft  No  words  would  convey  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  lonely  beauty  of  some  of  these  secluded 
ifpots. 

Between  the  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  river  and  Green  river 
is  a  i/^ry  extensive  tract,  called  ^barrens.'  The  soil  is  ge- 
nerally  good,  though  not  of  the  best  quali^.  But  the  coun- 
Iry,  sparsely  shaded  with  trees,  is  covered  with  grass,  Uke 
a  prairie;  and  affords  fine  range  fi>r  cattle.  Between 
Green  and  Cumberland  rivers  is  a  still  larger  tract  of  ^  bar- 
ren.^ Spread  over  this  district,  is  an  immense  number  of 
knobs,  covered  with  shrubby  and  post  oaks.  In  the  year 
1800,  the  legislature  made  a  gratuitous  grant  of  400  acres 
f^  this  land  to  every  man,  who  chose  to  become  an  actual 
settler.  A  great  many  occupants  were  found  on  these  con- 
ditions. The  country  was  proved  to  be  uncommonly  heaK 
ttiy.  So  much  of  the  land  was  incapable  of  clearing  and 
cultivation  from  a  variety  of  causes,  that  the  range  will 
probably  remain  unimpaired  for  a  long  time.  Game 
abounds.  Swine  are  raised  with  the  greatest  ease.  Enmigh 
tf  the  land  is  capable  of  cultivation,  to  supply  all  the 
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needs  of  the  settlers.  Many  of  them  on  this  soil  make 
fine  tobacco.  These  lands  have  come  into  reputation ;  and 
many  of  these  jJanters,  who  received  their  farms,  as  a  fi-ee 
gift,  are  now  living  sumptuously,  and  rearing  respectable 
families  in  rustic  independence. 

In  short)  for  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  for  the  excellence 
of  a  soil,  yielding  in  ample  abundance,  all  that  is  necessa- 
ry for  comfortable  subsistence,  for  amenity  of  landscape, 
for  beauty  of  forest,  for  the  number  of  clear  streams,  and 
fine  rivers,  for  health,  and  the  finest  developement  of  the 
human  form,  and  for  patriarchial  simplicity  of  rural  cyffn- 
lence,  we  question,  if  any  country  can  be  found,  that  sur- 
passes Kentucky.  We  have  heard  the  hoary  ^residenters,' 
the  compatriots  of  Daniel  Boone,  speak^dT  the  country,  as 
it  appeared  to  them,  when  they  first  emigrated  from  their 
native  Virginia  and  North  Carolina*  It  was  in  the  spring, 
when  they  arrived.  The  only  paths  among  the  beautifhl 
groves,  were  those,  which  the  bufl&los  and  bears  had  bro- 
ken through  the  cane  brakes.  The  wilderness  seemed  to 
them  one  extended  tuft  of  blossoms.  A  man,  stationed 
near  ont  of  these  paths,  could  kill  game  enough,  large 
and  small,  with  a  proportion  of  turkeys  and  other  birds,  in 
an  hour,  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  month.  There  can  be 
no  wonder,  that  hunters,  men  who  had  been  reared  among 
the  comparatively  sterile  hills  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, men  who  loved  to  range  the  mountain  stream,  and  the 
sheltered  glade,  should  have  fancied  this  a  terrestrial  parap 
dise,  a  land  of  promise.  The  beautiful  configuration  oj 
the  soil  remains.  The  whole  state  is  studded  with  planta- 
tions. The  buffalos,  the  bears,  the  Indians,  and  the  cane 
brake,  the  wild,  the  terrible,  and  much  of  the  naturallj 
beautiful  of  the  country,  is  no  more.  The  aged  settlers 
look  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  as  a  golden 
age    To  them  the  earth  seems  tp  have  been  cursed  witfc 


iiatoral  and  tnoral  degeneracy,  deformity  and  sterility,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  settled.  This  is  one  of  the 
tsolittions  for  that  restless  desire  to  leave  the  settled  country^ 
End  to  emigrate  to  new  regionis,  which  so  strongly  marte 
many  of  the  old  settlers. 

Rivers.  The  Ohio,  as  we  have  seen,  washes  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  thie  northern  frdntier  of  this  state;  and  the  Missis- 
sippi a  considerable  distance  of  the  sontb-westem  side  of 
it  The  former  river,  we  propose  to  describe  under  the 
4iead  of  the  state  of  Ohio;  and  the  latter  has  already  been 
"described.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  this  state  rise  in  its  south- 
ern limits,  and  flow  northwardly  into  the  Ohio.  Indeed^ 
the  state  may^fte  consrdered,  as  one  vast  plateau,  or  glacis^ 
«lepiing  from  ite  Alleghany  hills  to  the  Ohio. 

Big  Sandy  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  near  the 
lieads  of  Cumberland  and  Clinch,  and  forms  the  eastern 
lieundary  of  the  state,  for  nearly  200  miles.  Forty  miles, 
hefore  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio,it  divides  into  two  branch- 
^es^  the  North-East  and  the  South  forks.  It  is  navigable 
%o  the  Ouascioto  mountains.  At  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio, 
It  is  i&d  yards  broad.  In  its  progress,  it  receives  a  great 
*nuihber  of  large  creeks,  among  which  are  Shelby,  Bear, 
Turtle,  Bartle's,  Paint  and  Blane's,  all  of  which  run  east, 
or  north-east  Between  Sandy  and  Licking,  the  follow- 
ing creeks  and  streams  enter  the  Ohio.  They  are  from 
^enty  to  seventy  miles  long,  and  from  fifty  to  twelve  yards 
"Wide  at  their  mouth.  Little  Sandy  enters  twenty-two  miles 
below  Big  Sandy;  and  the  following  creeks  are  dispiaised 
along  the  Ohio,  at  moderate  distances  fi'om  each  other; 
tiot  exceeding  twenty-two,  and  not  falling  short  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  each  other ;  viz :  Tiger's  creek^  Conoco- 
neque,  Salt  Lick  creek,  Sycamore,  Crooked  creek.  Cabin 
-cre^k.  Brook  creek,  Lime  stone  and  Bracken. 
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Lickiiig  river  rises  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  state^ 
almost  interlocking  with  the  head  waters  of  Cumberland 
river.  It  seeks  the  Ohio  by  a  north-western  course ;  and 
meets  it  at  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati.  It  has  a  very  sin^ 
uous  course  of  200  miles.  In  dry  summers  the  water 
almost  disappears  in  the  channel.  When  the  streams  are 
full,  in  the  winter  and  spring,  many  flat  boats  descend  this 
river  from  a  distance  of  seventy,  or  eighty  miles  from  its 
mouth.    It  waters  a  rich  and  well  settled  country. 

Kentucky  is  an  important  stream,  and  gives  name  to  the 
state.  It  rises  in  the  south-east  parts  of  the  state,  inter- 
locking with  the  head  waters  of  Licking  and  Cumberland. 
By  a  north-west  course,  it  finds  the  Ohio  iit;Port  William, 
seventy-seven  miles  above  Louisville.  *&is  150  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  150  miles.  It  has  a 
rapid  current,  and  high  banks.  For  a  great  part  of  its 
length,  it  flows  in  a  deep  chasm,  cut  out  of  perpendicular 
banks  of  lime  stone.  Nothing  can  be  more  singular,  than 
the  sensation  arising  from  floating  down  this  stream  and 
looking  up  this  high  parapet  at  the  sun  and  the  sky,  from 
the  dark  chasm,  down  which  the  waters  float  thcB*  boat 
Sllkhom,  a  beautiful  stream,  that  enters  Kentucky  river  ten 
miles  below  Frankfort,  has  two  forks.  The  first  heads  near 
Lexington,  and  the  second  near  Georgetown.  These 
branches  water  Scott  and  Fayette  counties,  and  are  well 
c  ilculated  for  driving  mills  of  all  kinds.  Dick's  river  is 
a  branch  of  Kentucky.  It  has  a  course  of  fifty  miles,  and 
is  fifty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Its  current,  hke  that  of 
the  parent  stream,  is  rapid ;  and  its  course  confined  by  pre- 
cipices of  Hme  stone,  down  which  the  astonished  spectator 
looks  often  300  feet,  before  the  eye  catches  the  dark  stream, 
that  is  rolling  below.  Salt  river  rises  in  Mercer  county 
from  three  head  sources,  and  enters  the  Ohio,  twenty  miles 
helow  Louisville.  ,  It  is  beatable  150  miles,  and  is  150 
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yards  wide  at  its  month.     It  passes  through  Jefferson, 
Greenup,  Washington,  and  Mercer  counties. 

Green  river  rises  in  Lincoln  county.  It  enters  the  Ohio, 
200  miles  below  Louisville,  and  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Cumberland.  It  is  boatable  200  miles,  and  is  200  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth.  It  receives,  in  its  progress,  a  great 
number  of  tributaries,  among  which  are  Great  Barren, 
Little  Barren,  Rough  river,  and  Panther's  creek.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  state,  and  has  a 
great  extent  of  boatable  water. 

Cumberland  river  rises  in  the  south-east  comer  of  this 
state,  interlocking  with  the  south  fork  of  Big  Sandy.  We 
have  already  partially  described  this  river;  but  as  it  is  al- 
most as  much  one  of  this  state,  as  of  Tennessee,  we  ob- 
serve, that  it  runs  eighty  miles  in  this  state ;  then  crosses 
into  Tennessee ;  runs  forty  miles  in  that  state ;  and  makes 
a  curve  by  which  it  returns  into  this  state  again.  It  once 
more  enters  that  state,  after  a  course  of  fifty  miles  in  this. 
It  winds  200  miles  through  Tennessee ;  passes  by  Nashville, 
and  once  more  enters  this  state.  It  unites  with  the  Ohio  by  a 
mouih  300  yards  in  width ;  and  is  navigable  by  steam  boats 
of  the  first  class  to  Nashville ;  and  by  keel  boats,  in  mode- 
rate stages  of  the  water,  300  miles  farther.  It  is  a  broad, 
deep,  and  beautiful  river,  and  uncommonly  favorable  to 
navigation.  Trade  water,  and  Red  river  are  its  principal 
branches,  in  Kentucky.  The  one  is  seventy,  and  the  other 
fifty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Tennessee,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  a  description,  enters  the  Ohio  in  this 
state ;  and  runs  in  it  for  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles. — 
Kaskinompas  river  rises  near  the  Tennessee,  and  running 
a  western  course,  enters  the  Mississippi,  half  way  betweea' 
the  mouth  of  Ohio  and  New  Madrid. 

Minerals,  and  Mineral  Waters.  The  state  is  all  of 
secondary  formation.    Lime  stone  and  marble,  of  t^  mosl^ 
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beautiful  species,  abound.  Coal  appears  in  some  places^ 
especially  along  the  Ohia  Iron  ore  is  in  the  greatest 
abundance  f  and  is  wrought  to  a  considerable  extents — 
Lead,  and  copperas^  and  aluminous  earths  are  found.—* 
There  are  numbers  of  salt  springs  in  the  state,  fron;^ 
which  great  quantities  of  salt  used  to  be  made.  But  salt 
j[s  made  so  much  cheaper,  and  more  abundant  at  the  Ken-^ 
bawa  works,  that  it  has  become  the  custom  to  import  i| 
chiefly  from  that  place. 

The  Olympian  springs,  forty-seven  miles  east  of  Lex- 
ington, are  in  a  romantic  situation.  They  consist  of  a 
number  of  springs  of  different  medicinal  quaUties.  They 
are  partly  sulphureous,  and  partly  chalybeate,  and  a  placo^ 
of  great  resort.  Big  bone  lick  is  twenty  miles  below  Cin-^ 
einnati  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  and  not  far  froi^ 
it  The  waters  appear  to  be  impregnated  with  sulphuretp 
ted  hydrogen  gas^  and  are  supposed  to  have  a  peculiarly 
favorable  effisct,  in  dropsical  cases,  and  affections  of  tb^ 
liver.  The  huge  organic  remains  of  animals,  called  bjR- 
the  name  mammoth,  were  found  in  great  numbers,  by  dig-r 
ging  near  this  lick.  There  are  great  numbers  of  tOffke^ 
raJ  springs,  of  different  qualities  found  in  di&rent  parts  of 
t)ie  state,  ^ut  the  medicinal  springs,  which  i$  far  the 
most  frequented  of  any  in  this  state,  is  that  near  Harrods- 
burg.  The  water  has  a  slight  sweetish  and  styptic  taste.*^ 
It  contains  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and,  probably,  a  slight 
impregnation  of  arsenic.  There  are  fine  accommodatioos 
for  invalids.  The  situation  is  healthy  and  delightful ;  aiid 
in  the  summer  it  has  become  a  great  and  fashionable  resort 
for  invalids  from  this  and  the  neighboring  states.  The  wa* 
ters  are  found  to  be  salutary  in  afiections  of  the  liver,  ia 
dyspeptic  and  chronic  complaints ;  and  this  is,  probably, 
one  of  the  few  sfurings,  where  the  waters  are  really  a  salu- 
tary and  efficient  rem^y  for  the  cases  to  which  they  are 
suited. 
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Counties, 

Whites. 

Free  blades. 

Slaves, 

All  others. 

Total. 

Adaiir, 

7,24a 

7 

1,609 

0 

8,765 

Atieo, 

4,694 

10 

72^ 

0 

6,3^1 

barren, 

7,876 

7 

2,446 

0 

10,3285 

Bath,. 

6,685 

62 

1,224 

0 

7,9^ 

lt9om, 

5,2^% 

19 

1,296 

0 

6.642J 

((^urbpD, 

12,365 

130 

5,1,65 

0 

17,664| 

Slacken, 

4,56Q 

44 

676> 

a 

6.280 

(repkeDridgQ, 

6,217 

1 

1,267 

0 

7,48ft. 

lloHet, 

4,678 

8 

1,24^ 

0 

5^83  V 

twtl^r, 

2,6M 

0 

472 

0 

3,085 

Claldwell, 

7,667 

11 

1,444 

0 

9,0^1^ 

Caippbell, 

6,116 

10 

897 

0 

7fi%% 

CJas^y, 

3,a76i 

17 

466 

0 

4,34« 

Ctiristian, 

6,943 

26 

3,4ai 

0 

1Q,46^. 

CMrk, 

7.946 

41 

6,463 

0 

U,44^ 

Ctey, 

4,018 

90 

286 

0 

4,393 

Cumberland, 

6,71? 

14 

1,^2 

0 

?,069 

JQavi^ss, 

3,017 

7 

862^ 

0 

3,87ft 

Estell, 

3,218 

8 

2^1 

0 

3,607 

Fayette, 

10,?05 

133 

7,?33 

0 

U,9ri 

TawB^f  Lexington,  3,623 

116 

1,641 

0 

6,?7a 

Klemio^ 

11,011 

31 

1,H4 

0 

12,18« 

Floyd, 

7,867 

143 

197 

^ 

8,801 

Franklin, 

6,377 

61 

2,907 

0 

9,344 

Town  of  Frankfort,    ^94 

78 

643 

74 

1,679 

Q^Uaiin, 

6,817 

16 

1,242 

0 

7,075 

O^rraifd, 

7,901 

32 

2,91^ 

0 

10,861 

Qrant, 

1,666 

2 

137 

0 

1,805 

Grayson, 

3,836 

36 

184 

0 

4,066 

Greene, 

8,683 

19 

3,241 

0 

11,94a 

Greenup, 

3,730 

16 

666 

0 

4,311 

Hardin, 

9.009 

23 

1,466 

0 

10,498 

Harland, 

1,861 

2 

108 

0 

1,961 

Harrison, 

10,051 

90 

2,137 

0 

12,278 

Hart, 

3,672 

16 

696 

0 

4,184 

Henderson, 

3,41  a 

30 

d,265 

0 

5,714 

Henry, 

8,808 

4 

g,004 

(» 

10,8L6 

Hopkins, 

4,334 

6 

982 

0 

ft?i8^ 

isst 
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Counties, 

Whites. 

Free  blacks. 

Slaves. 

M  others. 

.     Total. 

Je£fer80D, 

10,779 

122 

5,855 

0 

16,756 

Town  of Loaisville,  2,886 

93 

1,031 

2 

4,012 

Jessamine, 

6,395 

100 

2,802 

0 

9.297 

Knox, 

3,305 

19 

337 

0 

3,661 

Lewis, 

3,505 

4 

464 

0 

3,973 

Lincoln, 

6,862 

58 

3,053 

6 

9,979 

Livingston, 

4,770 

34 

1,020 

0 

5,824 

Logan, 

8,566 

126 

4,019 

0 

12,711 

TownofRasselville,  1,024 

9 

679 

0 

1,712 

Madison, 

11,738 

62 

4,154 

0 

15,954 

Mason, 

10,160 

62 

3,366 

0 

13.588 

Mercer, 

11,530 

132 

3,825 

100 

15,587 

Monroe, 

4.453 

5 

498 

0 

4,956 

Montgomery, 

7,504 

29 

2,054 

0 

9,587 

Mahlenburg, 

4,302 

2 

675 

0 

4,979 

Nelson, 

12,340 

58 

3,875 

0 

16,273 

Nicholas, 

7,021 

33 

919 

0 

7,973 

Ohio, 

3,392 

19 

468 

0 

3,879 

Owen, 

1,823 

1 

207 

0 

2,031 

Pendleton, 

2,758 

0 

328 

0 

3,086 

Pulaski, 

6,951 

9 

637 

0 

7,597 

Rockcastle, 

2,088 

.       6 

155 

0 

2,249 

Scott, 

9,545 

54 

4,620 

0 

14,219 

Shelby, 

15,796 

93 

5,158 

0 

vtl,047 

Simpson, 

4,032 

17 

803 

0 

4,8^ 

Todd, 

3,356 

4 

1,729 

0 

5,089 

Trigg, 

3,039 

19 

816 

0 

3,874 

Union, 

2,429 

6 

1,035 

0 

3,470 

Warren, 

9,169 

53 

2,554 

0 

11,776 

Washington, 

12,159 

54 

3,734 

0 

15,947 

Wayne, 

7,393 

5 

553 

0 

7,951 

Whitley, 

2,232 

12 

96 

0 

2,340 

Woodford, 

7,422 

107 

2,759 

4.678 

0 

182 

12,207 

434.644 

126,732 

564,317 

In  1790,  the  popalation  was  73,677;  in  1800, 230,960; 
in  1810, 406,511.  At  present  the  population  probably  ex> 
ceeds  600.000. 
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Agriculture  and  produce.  Kentucky,  from  her  first 
settlement,  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  among 
the  most  fertile  of  the  western  states.  It  is  the  current 
opinion  here,  that  to  whatever  article  of  agriculture  this 
state  turns  her  chief  attention,she  is  sure  to  glut  the  market 
with  that  articla  In  fact,  the  astonishing  productiveness  of 
her  good  lands,  the  extent  of  her  cultivation,  the  multi- 
tude of  flat  boats,  which  she  loads,  for  New  Orleans  mar- 
ket, and  the  great  quantities  of  produce,  which  she  now 
sends  off  by  steam  boats,  seem  to  justify  the  conclusioa — 
All  the  grains,  pulses  and  fruits,  of  the  temperate  cUmates, 
she  raises  in  the  greatest  abundance;  Her  wheat  is  of  the 
finest  kind;  and  there  is,  probably,  no  part  of  the  western 
country,  where  maize  is  raised  with  greater  ease  and 
abundance.  Garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds  succeed  well. 
Grapes  of  the  cultivated  kinds  are  raised,  for  table  fruit, 
in  many  places ;  and  there  are  considerable  numbers  of 
vineyards,  where  they  are  raised  for  wine.  Cotton  is  not 
raised,  except  for  domestic  use.  Hemp  and  tobacco,  next 
to  flour,  may  be  considered  the  staples  of  the  state.  Both 
are  raised  in  the  greatest  perfection.  In  1820,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  was  132,161,  and 
of  manufactures,  11,779;  and  of  persons  employed  in 
commerce,  1,617.  The  products  of  manufacture,  in  1810, 
was  as  in  the  following  table: 

Articles.  Value, 

Tanned  Bides,        -...*-  256,000 
€loth,         --.-.-              2,057.000 

Hemp,        .-..---  691,000 

Maple  Sugar,          -            -            -            -            -            -  309,000 

CTun  powder,           --.-..  39,000 

Salt,            .--.,..  325,000 

Saltpetre,  -            -        .    -            .            .            .            -  33,000 

Paper,        -            -            -            -            -            -            -  19,000 

Cordage,    -            -            -            ....            .  393,000 

Cotton  bagging,      ......  159,000 


iThe  present  exports  from  this  state,  are  chiefly  to  New 
^rteiate;  though  a  considerable  quantity  of  her  produce 
and  tnanti&ctures,  ascends  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg.  It  is  ndt 
tincomnion  for  the  growers  of  the  prdduce,  of  this  state,  oft 
larrivitig  at  New  Orleans,  to  ship  it,  on  their  own  account,  to 
the  Atlantic  states,  toVera  Cruz,  and  the  West  Indies.  Be* 
sides  the  articles  mefntioned  in  the  above  table,  shiB  iseiidk 
tifi*  immense  quantities  of  flour,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  pork^ 
tk^,  Indian  com  and  meal,  whiskey^  cider,  cider  royal, 
trait,  both  fresh  and  dried,  and  various  kinds  of  domestic 
manufactures. 

Ho^es  are  raised  in  great  numbers,  and  of  the  noblest 
Idnds.  A  handsome  horse  is  the  highest  pride  of  a  Ken* 
Vdckian,  and  common  farmers  own  from  ten  to  6%.-^- 
'fereat  numbers  are  carried  ovet  the  mountains  to  the  At* 
iamic  states ;  and  the  principal  supply  of  saddle  and  car<^ 
tla^e  horses  in  the  lower  country  is  drawn  from  Kentucky^ 
tJr  tJte  othfer  western  states.  The  horses  are  carried  dowti 
in  Itatt  tK>ats.  Gre&t  droves  of  cattle  afe  also  driven  frotb 
this  state,  over  the  mountains,  to  Virginia  and  Pennsylva* 
nia.  The  amount  of  exports  of  this  sort  can  not  be  de* 
termined  by  any  exact  present  data;  but  must  certainly 
be  v^ry  considerable. 

Chttf  Towns.  ttVahkfott  is  the  political  metropolis  df 
the  state.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ken* 
tucky  river,  sixty  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio.— • 
The  site  of  this  town  is  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  htlla 
The  diluvial  plain  is  fertile  and  extensive.  The  rivdr 
flows  in  deep  lime  stone  banks ;  the  quarries  of  which 
yield  a  fine  stone,  or  marble,  of  which  a  considerable 
number  of  the  houses  are  built  The  town  is  not  as  large 
as  Lexington.  Many  of  the  houses  are  neat  and  hand^ 
isOrtie  and  evidence  good  taste.  The  public  houses  are^  iei 
istate  house,  a  court  house,  a  penitentiary,  a  jail,  a  market^ 
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u  State  bank,  an  academy,  three  houses  of  public  worship, 
and  three  or  four  printing  ojffices,  from  which  weekly  ga- 
zettes are  issued.  The  state  house  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing, eighty-six  by  fifty-four  feet,  and  built  of  rough  marble. 
The  penitentiary  generally  contains  about  100  convicts; 
the  produce  of  whose  labor  has  sometimes  exceeded  the 
expenses  of  their  imprisonment  The  town  has  respecta- 
ble manufacturing  establishments;  as  rope  walks,  bag- 
ging manufactories,  a  powder  mill,  grist  and  saw  mill,  and 
the  usual  number  of  stores  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  a 
place  of  much  gaiety;  and  the  people  are  showy  in  their 
dress  and  establishmentsi  The  public  inns  are  large  and 
respectable.  Sea  vessels  have  been  built  here,  and  floated 
down  the  Kentucky,  the  Ohio,  and  Mississippi.  The  lat- 
itude of  the  town  is  38**  14'  North.  It  is  twenty-four  miles 
north-west  of  Lexingtoa  A  chain  bridge  across  the  Ken- 
tucky connects  it  with  the  country  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Lexington  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  state ; 
and  until  very  lately,  was  the  largest  town  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Ohio,  above  New  Orleans.  Nashville,  probably, 
vies  with  it,  at  present,  in  size.  Few  towns  in  the  western 
country,  or  the  world,  are  more  delightfuUy  situated.  It 
has  an  air  of  neatness,  opulence  and  repose,  that  render  it 
a  pleasant  town  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  It  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  richest  country  in  Kentucky.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  scenery  and  the  farms  in  the 
neighborhood,.  The  frequency  of  handsome  villas,  and 
fine  and  ornamented  rural  mansions,  might  lead  to  the  im- 
pression, that  we  were  near  a  large  commercial  metropo-> 
li&  A  beautiful  branch  of  the  Elkhorn  runs  through  the 
town,  and  waters  it  plentifully.  The  main  street  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  eighty  feet  wide,  handsomely 
paved,  and  in  the  sumptuousness  of  the  buildings,  holds  a 
respectable  competition  with  the  tovms  of  the  Adantic  coun- 
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try.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  public  square,  sur» 
rounded  by  large  and  handsome  buildings.  In  this 
isquare  is  the  market  house,  which  is  amply  supplied  with 
all  the  products  of  the  state.  It  contains  over  1,000  hous- 
es, and  about  7,000  inhabitants.  The  presbyterians  have 
three  churches,  and  the  methodists,  baptists,  seceders, 
episcopalians,  and  Roman  catholics,  one  each.  The  court 
house  is  a  spacious  and  respectable  building.  The 
masonic  hall  and  bank  make  a  handsome  appearance. — 
The  university  buildings  are  situated  in  a  beautifiil 
square,  and  are  large  and  handsome.  The  hotels  and 
taverns  are  noted  for  their  size  and  convenience.  The  ap- 
pearance of  show  and  splendor,  and  the  display  of  mer- 
chandize are  sure  to  strike  Atlantic  strangers,  who  s^e  thfe 
town  for  the  first  time,  with  surprize.  There  are  the  cus- 
tomary numbers  of  all  kinds  of  stores,  and  of  all  kinds 
of  pursuits  and  employments.  The  woollen  manu&c- 
tory,  built  by  Mr.  Prentiss,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
is  a  noble  estabUshment  In  addition  to  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  all  the  common  manufactures  of  large  towns,  the 
staple  manufactures  of  the  place  are  cordage  and  ba^ng. 
jtt  is  supposed,  that  the  amount  of  manufactures  of  thi^ 
article  is  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  The  woollen  estab- 
lishment manuBictures  broad  cloths,  cassimeres,  blankets 
and  flannels*  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  extensive,  as 
is  also  that  of  cotton.  The  number  of  beautiful  man- 
sions, visible  on  all  the  ways  of  approach  to  the  city, 
prepare  the  stranger  to  be  pleased  with  it  The  inhabit- 
ants are  a  cheerful,  gay  and  conversable  people,  most  of 
them  capable  of  conversing  upon  literary  subjects.  The 
professional  men  are  more  than  commonly  intelligent;  and 
many  distinguished  men  have  had  their  origin  he  re.  The 
University  with  its  professors  and  students,  and  the  numer- 
ous distinguished  strangers  that  are  visiting  here,  during 
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ili6  Slimmer  months,  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  city. — 
The  people  are  addicted  to  hospitaUty  and  parties;  aud 
the  tone  of  society  is  fashionable  and  pleasant.  Strangeiis 
generally  are  found  to  be  delighted  with  a  visit  here,  and 
are  introduced  with  ease  to  all,  that  is  respectable  and  jin-^ 
teresting  in  the  place.  There  are  large  towns  in  the  West; 
but  none,  that  convey  higher  ideas  of  the  luxury, refinement 
9n4  polish  of  the  country.  The  circumstance,  that  gave 
p^rne  to  the  town  is  an  impressive  one.  When  the  batde  of 
l4Bxington,the  first  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  fought,  the 
place  where  this  handsome  town,  and  the  cultivated  adja- 
c^nt  cop n try  now  is,  was  all  one  vast  and  compact  wilder- 
ness. Some  hunters  were  on  the  site  of  this  place,  enga*- 
ged  in  the  employment  of  laying  out  the  fiiture  towa-rr- 
They  were  reclining  on  their  bufialo  robes  about  their  eve- 
Ding  fires.  A  messenger  arrived  in  their  camp,  in  these 
distant  woods,  with  the  intelHgence,  that  the  batde  of  Lex- 
ington had  been  fought  They  had  been  debating  about  a 
proper  name  for  the  new  town.  It  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation, that  it  should  be  Lexington. 

Lopisville,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  is  about  the  size 
of  Lexington,  or  perhaps,  at  this  time,  more  populous.-  In 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  the  state.  The  main  street  is  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  and  is  as  noble,  as  compact,  and  has  as  much  the 
air  of  a  maratime  town,  as  any  street  in  the  western  coun- 
Jry.  It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  sloping  plain,  below  the 
mouth  of  Beargrass,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
principal  declivity  of  the  falls.  The  three  principal  streets 
run  parallel  with  the  river,  and  command  fine  views  of  the 
villages,  and  the  beautiful  country  on  the  opposite  shore. 
It  has  several  churches,  among  them^  churches  for  the 
presbyterians,  baptists,  and  Roman  catholics.  The  mouth 
of  Beargrass  afibrds  an  admirable  harbor  for  the  §team 
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boats,  and  river  crafl    The  public  buildings  are  not  nu- 
merous, but  respectable ;  and  the  people  are  more  noted 
for  commercial  enterprise,  than  for  works  of  public  utiU- 
ty.    It  has  a  proportion  of  all  the  mechanic  establish- 
ments, common  in  the  western  country;  and  very  consid- 
erable manu&ctories  of  cordage  and  bagging.    There  is 
naturally  a  ^connection  between  this  town  and  Portland, 
two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Beargrass.     The  lai^ 
steam  boats,  that  run  between  this  town  and  New  Orleans, 
seldom  are  able  to  pass  over  these  fells ;  and  perhaps,  on 
an  average,  not  more  than  two  months  in  the  yean    Of 
course  they  lie  by  in  the  fine  harbor,  made  by  the  eddy  of 
the  falls.    There  are  always  great  numbers  of  steam  boats 
Jjring  there,  either  for  repair  there,  or  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river ;  or  advertised  as  up  for  a  trip.    It  is  the 
greatest  port  for  st6am  boats  between  Pittsburg  and  Nat- 
chez.   The  cargoes  of  the  steam  boats,  that  are  intended 
for  the  country  above  are  obliged  to  be  discharged  here, 
and  drayed  round  the  falls  to  the  mouth  of  Beargrass.-^ 
Lines  of  steam  boats  from  above  and  below  meet  here, 
and  ordinarily  have  an  understanding.    One  cause  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Louisville  has  been  this  neces- 
sity IMT  its  merchants  being  employed  not-  only,  as  fitctors 
for  the  important  business,  that  terminates  at  this  town,  but 
for  all  that,  which  passes  up  the  Ohio.    The  fells  have  a 
romantic  appearance  from  the  town.    The  river  is  divided 
by  a  fine  island,  which  rendere  the  sceneiy  more  impres- 
sive  and  picturesque.    Except  in  very  high  stages  of  water 
the  whole  width  of  the  river,  which  is  here  a  full  mile, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  great  many  broken  rivers  of  foam, 
making  their  way  over  the  falls. 

A  canal  is  now  in  successful  progress,  which  is  intended 
to  remove  this  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio.  Mr^ 
L.  Baldwin,  an  intelligent  and  practical  engineer,  surveyed 
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the  ground,  and  directed  the  plan  of  the  canal.  It  will  be 
two  miles  in  length,  and  the  excavation  is  required  to  be 
forty  feet  in  depth  in  some  places.  A  part  of  this  depth 
is  cut  from  solid  lime  stone.  It  is  on  a  scale  to  admit 
steam  boats  and  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  from  the  great  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  stages  of  the  water,  amounting  to 
nearly  dxty  feet,  it  is  necessarily  a  work  of  great  magni- 
tude. It  will  soon  be  completed,  and  in  operation.  There 
vare  various  opinions,  in  reference  to  the  bearing  of  this 
work  upon  the  future  prosperity  of  Louisville.  Great  part 
of  the  important  and  lucrative  business  of  factorage  will 
pass  away  from  this  place  of  course ;  and  as  boats  can 
ascend  from  Louisville  to  Cincinnati,  with  at  least  as  great 
a  draft  of  water,  as  is  required  by  the  depth  of  the  water 
from  Louisville  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  most  of  the 
boats  from  the  Mississippi,  that  used  to  be  arrest- 
ed at  the  falls,  will  of  course  pass  on  to  the  country 
above.  But  other  bearings  of  utility  to  this  place,  not  yet 
contemplated,  will,  probably  grow,  out  of  the  increased 
activity,  given  by  the  canal  to  business,  and  to  commerce. 
No  axiom  is  better  established  in  these  days,  than  that  eve- 
ry part  of  a  country,  so  connected  as  the  whole  coast  of 
Ohio,  flourishes,  and  increases  with  the  growth  of  every 
other  part  If  the  country,  above  and  below,  be  flourish* 
ing,  so  also  will  be  Louisville.  Besides,  this  important 
town  has  intrinsic  resources,  which  will  not  fail  to  make 
it  a  great  place.  More  steam  boats  are  up  in  New  Orleans 
for  this  place,  than  for  any  other ;  and  except  during  the 
season  of  ice,  or  of  extremely  low  water,  there  seldom 
elapses  a  week,  without  an  arrival  from  New  Orleans. — 
The  gun  of  the  arriving  or  departing  steam  boats  is  heard 
at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  the  night;  and  no  person  has 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  business  and  bustle  of  Louisville, 
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until  he  has  arrived  at  the  town.  The  country,  of  which: 
this  town  is  th^  county  seat,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  and 
best  settled  in  the  state.  The  town  was  formerly  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  of  endemic  sickness,  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  owing  to  stagnant  waters  in  its  vicinity,-^ 
The  ponds  and  marshes  have  been  in  a  great  mear 
spre  drained;  and  the  health  of  the  town  has  improved  in 
consequence.  It  has  been  for  some  years  nearly  as  hcalr 
thy,  as  any  other  town  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Ohio, 
We  witnessed  this  year  much  greater  amounts  of  p)ankt 
boards  and  lumber,  brought  here  for  building,  than  we  had 
ever  seen  before.  The  amount  of  lupiber,  brought  in  raft9 
from  the  rivejr  Alleghany  was  immense,  exceeding,  we  were 
told,  three  million  feet 

Maysville  is  the  next  town  in  Kentucky,  in  point  of  com** 
noercial  importance,  to  Loujisvilla  It  is  situated  just  be- 
low the  uiouth  of  Lime  stone  creek,  275  miles  by  land^ 
and  500  by  water,  below  Pittsburg.  It  has  a  fine  harbor 
for  boats.  It  is  situated  pn  a  narrow  bottom  on  the  verge 
of  a  chain  of  high  hills.  There  are  three  streets  running 
parallel  with  the  river;  and  four  streets  crossing  them  at 
right  apgles.  The  houses  are  about  500  in  number;  and 
the  inhabitants  probably  about  4,000.  This  place  has  tfa^ 
usual  stores  and  manu&ctories.  Glass  and  some  other  ar» 
tides  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  has 
a  market  house,  court  house,  three  houses  for  public  vvorr 
ship,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  What  has  given 
particular  importance  to  Maysville  is,  that  it  is,  and  long 
has  been  the  principal  place  of  importation  for  the  north* 
east  part  of  the  state.  The  greater  part  of  the  goods  for 
Kentucky,  fjrom  Philadelphia  and  the  eastern  cities,  are 
landed  here,  and  distributed  hence  all  over  the  state.  It  is 
a  very  thriving,  active  town,  and  a  number  of  steam  boats 
have  been  built  here. 
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Washington,  thfee  miles  south  of  this  place,  is  a  consi- 
derable village,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  well  peopled 
country.  It  has  three  parallel  streets,  two  houses  for  pub- 
lic worship,  a  court  house^  jail,  two  seminaries  of  learning, 
a  post  and  printing  office,  the  customary  stores  and  me- 
chanic shops,  and  a  branch  of  the  Kentucky  bank. 

Paris,  the  chief  town  of  Bourbon  county,  is  situated  on 
a  fine  hill,  on  Stoner  fork  of  Licking  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  Houston  creek.  There  are  a  number  of  important 
manufactures  here.  A  number  of  the  houses  have  the 
appearance  of  magnificence.  It  is  central  to  a  delightful 
^nd  populous  country.  It  is  entirely  an  intterior  town, 
twenty  miles  east  of  Lexington,  sixty  miles  south-east  of 
Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  in  north  latitude  SS** 
18'.  The  scenery  of  no  place  in  the  western  country  sur- 
passes that  on  the  road  between  this  place  and  Lexington. 

Georgetown,  the  county  town  of  Scott  county,  is  also 
surrounded  by  that  fine  and  rich  country  in  the  centre  of 
this  state,  of  which  travellers  have  spoken  in  terms  of  so 
much  praise.  Royal  spring,  a  branch  of  Elkhom,  run» 
through  the  town.  It  has  a  number  of  considerable  manu- 
fecturing  establishments,  genteel  houses,  and  some  public 
buildings,  among  them  a  church,  a  printing  office,  a  post 
office,  and  rope  walk.  It  is  fourteen  miles  north  of  Lex- 
ington, on  the  road  to  Cincinnati. 

Harrodsbufg  is  a  pretty  village  on  both  sides  of  Salt 
river,  which  turns  a  number  of  mills.  It  contains  ninety 
houses,  with  the  customary  stores,  a  church  and  post  office. 
Danville,  thirty-three  miles  south-west  from  Lexington,  is 
an  iniportant  village,  containing  between  two  and  three 
hundred  houses,  and  all  the  usual  appendages  to  a  town 
of  that  size  in  this  country.  Stamford,  ten  miles  south- 
east from  D£fn  ville,  contains  1 20  houses.  Somerset,*twel  ve 
miles  south-east  of  Stamford,  contains  nearly  100  houses. 
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Monticello,  between  Cumberland  river  and  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  is  situated  ona  ridge  of  hills,  contains  something 
more  than  sixty  houses ;  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  noted 
nitre  caves.  Lead  ore  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  place. 

Versailles,  the  chief  town  of  Woodford  county,  contain® 
over  100  houses,  and  is  situated  on  a  creek,  which  dischar* 
ges  into  the  Kentucky  river.  It  is  thirteen  miles  south-, 
west  from  Lexington,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  same  beau- 
tiful country,  which  is  adjacent  to  that  place.  Shelbyville, 
on  Brasheare^s  creek,  twelve  miles  above  its  junction  with 
Salt  river,  is  a  considerable  village.  Augusta,  twenty-two 
miles  below  Maysville,  on  the  Ohio,  has  eighty  houses. 

Newport,  opposite  to  Cincinnati,  is  the  county  town  for 
Campbell  county,  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Licking* 
It  has  a  charming  prospect  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  surround^ 
ing  country^  and  from  that  town,  seems  a  pleasure  ground^ 
dotted  with  houses.  Few  places  can  show  more  pleasing 
scenery.  It  has  a  spacious  arsenal,  containing  arms,  and 
munitions  of  war  for  the  United  States.  It  has  a  good 
number  of  public  buildings,  among  which  are  a  banking 
house,  court  house,  jail,  market  house,  a  post  office,  a 
school  house,  and  an  academy.  Bagging,  cordage,  and 
tobacco  are  manufactured  here. 

Covington  is  situated  below  Newport,  and  on  the  oppo-> 
site  side  of  Licking.  It  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity. — 
The  streets  are  intended  to  be  continuations  of  those  ^ 
Cincinnati.  Liberal  donations  are  made  for  the  erection 
of  public  buildings.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a 
panoramic  view  of  these  towns,  from  the  hills  north  of 
Cincinnati.  The  Ohio,  in  the  distance,  seems  but  a  rivulet^ 
and  these  towns  are  so  connected  by  the  eye,  as  to  seem  to 
make  a  part  of  Cincinnati.  These  places  of  course  are 
connected  with  Cincinnati  in  business ;  and  only  want  a 
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bridge  across  the  Ohio,  or  a  tunnel  under  it,  both  of  which 
projects  are  in  contemplation,  actually  to  make  a  part  o( 
Cincinnati. 

Cynthiana,  the  county  town  for  Harrison  county,  stands 
on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  south  fork  of  Licking,  twen- 
ty-six miles  north-east  from  Lexington,  and  thirty-four 
in  the  same  direction  from  Frankfort  It  contains  more 
than  100  houses ;  and  a  number  of  respectable  public 
buildings.  It  is  on  a  wide  and  fertile  bottom,  in  the  midst  of 
a  rich  and  populous  settlem^it  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  water  mills  near  the  town. 

Port  William,  the  county  town  of  Gallatin  county, 
stands  on  the  right  shore  of  the  Kentucky,  a  little  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Ohio.  It  contains  sixty  or  seventy 
houses.  But  although  its  position  is  fine^  at  die  outlet  of 
1^  noble  river,  and  adjacent  to  a  charnoitig  country,  it  has 
not  flourished  according  to  the  expectations  of  its  inhabiCr 
ants.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Delta  on  which  it  is  situated,  has  been  sometimes  inunda- 
ted. 

Kusselville,  the  county  town  of .  Logan  county,  is  an  in- 
terior town,  intermediate  between  Green  and  Cumberland 
rivers;  and  thirty-five  miles  distant  from  each.  It  con- 
tains an  important  seminary,  denominated  a  college ;  and 
a  number  of  respectable  public  buildings,  together  with 
160  private  houses.  It  is  180  miles  south-west  from 
Frankfort,  and  thirty-five  south  of  Louisville.  It  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  extensive  prairies  and  barrens,  that  ap- 
pear in  this  part  of  the  country.  Salt  licks  abound  near 
the  town.  Many  of  the  adjacent  prairies  are  of  great 
beauty. 

There  are  forty  or  fifty  more  considerable  villages  in 
this  state.  It  would  be  but  tiresome  repetition  to  de- 
scribe them  with  any  degree  of  particularity.    The  names 
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of  the  principal  oneft  follow,  together  "i^ith  the  rivers  oft 
tv'hich  thiey  are  sittrated.    Catletsburg,  at  the  oudet  of  Big 
Sandy.    Clarksburg,  on  the  Ohio,  forty-eight  miles  below 
Catletsburg.    Yellow  Banks,  Hetiderson,  Morganfield, 
and   Smithland,  are  on   the  Ohio,  below  Louisville.*— 
The  last  Aamed  town  is  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  riv- 
er.   Columbia  is  on  ^e  south  bank  of  the  Mississappi, 
eleven  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.    Prestonbutg  is 
bn  the  west  branch  of  Big  Sandy,  near  the  Cumberland 
mountains.    The  following  towns  are  on  Licking:  01yni>* 
pian  Springs,  Mount  Sterling,  Millersburg,  Marysvflle, 
land  Falmouth.    On  the  Kentucky  and  its  waters,  besidetii 
those  already  enumerated,  are  Mount  Vernon,  Stamford, 
Lancaster,  Hichmond,  Winchester,  Nicholasville,  Har* 
Todsburg  and  Laurensburg.    On  Salt  river  and  its  waters^ 
are  Springfield,  Bealsburg,  Shelbyville,  Middletown,  and 
Shepherdsville.    Bairdstown  is  an  important  village,  widi 
a  beautiful  view  of  adjacent  hills,  and  mountains ;  and  18 
noted  for  a  respectable  cathidic  seminary,  in  the  centre  iX 
a  considerable  catholic  settlement,  to  which  many  pec^e 
send  their  children  for  instruction,  from  the  remotest  points 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.    On  Green  river  and  its  wateni, 
are  Caseyville,  Columbia,   Greensburg,   Smnmersville, 
Monroe,  Glasgow,  Scottsville,  Bowling  Green,  Morgans- 
town,  Litchfield,  Hardensburg,  Hartford,  Greenville,  and 
Madisonville.      On   Cumberiand    river,    Barboursville, 
Burkville,  Hopkinsville,   Princeton,  and    CentreviHe.— 
Some  of  these  villages  have  churches.    Some  of  themarb 
county  towns ;  and  in  a  country,  where  the  whole  scene  ifr 
shifting  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder ;  some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  are  more  important,  than  some  of  those,  which  we 
have  particularly  noticed  in  description     Other  villages 
may  have  become  important,  that  have  not  yet  been  descri^ 
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lied ;  and  there  are  villages  deerned  of  consequence,  at  least^ 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  which  are  not  here  named. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  thi$  state  are  great  numbers  of 
those  Indian  mounds,  that  are  found  over  ail  the  western 
country.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  mounds  of 
l(entucky,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  West  Every  one  has  heard,  that  when  this 
country  was  first  discovered,  some  hundreds  of  mummies, 
in  a  state  of  entire  preservation,  were  found  in  a  cave  near 
jLexington.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  pioneers  of  the  set- 
tlements in  this  country,  did  not  attach  much  consequence 
to  skeletons ;  and  none  of  them  remain.  The  body  that 
was  found  in  the  Saltpetre  cave,  has  been  examined  by 
hundreds.  It  was  considerably  smaller  than  the  men  of 
our  limes.  The  teetli  and  nails  did  not  seem  to  intimate 
the  shrinking  of  the  flesh  from  them,  in  the  desiccating 
l^ocess,  by  which  it  had  been  preserved.  The  teeth 
w^  separated  by  considerable  intervaJs;  and  were  long, 
white,  and  sharp,  reviving  the  horrible  images  of  the  nur- 
sery tales  of  Ogress  teeth.  The  hajU*  seemed  to  have  been 
sandy,  or  incHning  to  yellow.  It  is  well  known,  that  noth- 
ing is  so  uniform  in  the  present  Indian,  as  his  lank  black 
hair.  From  the  pains  taken  to  preserve  tim  body,  and  the 
great  labor  of  preparing  the  funeral  robes,  in  which  it  was 
enclosed,  it  must  haye  been  a  personage  of  great  conside- 
ration in  its  day.  We  saw  this  body.  The  person  had 
evidently  died  by  a  blow  on  the  skull.  The  blood  had 
coagulated  there  into  a  mass  of  a  texture  and  color^  suffi- 
ciendy  marked  to  show,  that  it  had  been  blood.  The  en- 
velope of  the  body  was  double.  Two  splendid  blankets, 
completely  woven  with  the  most  beautiful  feathers  of  the 
wild  turkey,  arranged  in  regular  stripes  and  compart- 
ments, encircled  it  The  clotli,  on  which  these  feathers 
were  woven,  was  a  kind  of  linen  of  neat  texture,  and  of 
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the  same  kind  with  that,  which  is  now  woven  from  the  fi-> 
bres  of  the  nettle.  The  body  was  evidently  that  of  a  fe- 
male of  middle  age,  and  we  should  suppose,  it  might  have 
weighed  six  or  eight  pounds. 

In  an  ancient  mound  on  Cany  Fork  of  Cumberland 
river,  four  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  a  vessel  was  found,  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea, 
without  an  engraving.  It  consisted  of  three  heads,  joined 
together  at  the  back  part  of  them  near  the  top,  by  a  stem, 
or  handle,  which  rises  above  the  heads  about  three  inchea 
The  stem  is  hollow,  six  inches  in  circumference  at  the  top, 
increasing  in  size,  as  it  descends.  These  heads  are  all 
of  the  same  dimensions,  being  about  four  inches,  from  the 
apex  to  the  chin.  The  face  at  the  eyes  is  three  inches 
broad,  decreasing  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin.  Mfist 
persons  have  supposed,  that  they  are  &c  similes  of  the 
Tartar  countenance.  They  do  not  so  strike  us.  Neither 
does  their  model  appear  to  have  been  any  thing,  like  the 
present  Indian  countenance.  The  faces  are '  remarkable 
for  their  fullness,  and  evince  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  the 
moulder.  It  is  of  the  common  earthen  fabric,  of  the  pot- 
tery generally  found  about  the  mounds.  The  face  of  the, 
eldest  is  painted  around  the  eyes  with  yellow,  shaded  with 
a  streak  of  tfie  same  color,  banning  at  the  top  of  the  ear, 
running  in  a  semi-circular  form  to  the  ear,  on  the  other 
tside  of  the  head.  Another  painted  line  begins  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  eye,  and  runs  down  each  ear,  about  one 
inch.  The  second  figure  represents  a  person  of  a  grave 
countienance,  much  younger,  than  the  preceding  one,  paint- 
ed difierently,  and  c€  a  different  color.  A  streak  of  red- 
dish brown  surrounds  each  eye.  Another  line  of  the 
same  color,  banning  at  the  top  of  one  ear,  passes  under 
the  chin,  and  ends  at  the  top  of  the  other  ear.  The  ears, 
also,  are  slightly  tinged  with  the  same  color.    The  whole 
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&ce  of  the  third  is  slightly  tinged  with  vermilion,  or  some 
paint  resembling  iu  Each  cheek  has  a  spot  on  it  of  the 
size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  brightly  tinged  with  the  same 
paint  On  the  chin  is  a  similar  spot  One  circumstance^ 
worthy  of  remark,  is,  that  though  these  colors  must  have 
been  exposed  to  the  damp  earth  for  many  centuries,  they 
have,  notwithstanding,  preserved  every  shade  in  its  bril- 
liancy. They  are,  probably,  idols  of  the  worship  of  the 
days,  in  which  they  were  moulded.  The  vessel  is  in  the 
western  museum  at  Ginciniiati,  and  is  the  most  beautiful 
q>ecimen  of  Indian  pottery  and  moulding,  that  we  have 
jBieen.  In  another  mound,  within  twenty  miles  of  Lexing- 
ton, were  found  nine  very  large  and  beautiful  marine  shells 
of  the  mur€X  class,  and  perfectly  similar  in  their  general 
contour  to  those,  called  conch  shells.  They  have  all  the 
freshness  of  those  found  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  This 
state,  like  Tennessee,  abounds  in  lime  stone  caves,  of  an 
extent  and  grandeur,  to  which  the  famous  cave  at  Antipa- 
ros  will  hold  no  comparisoa 

There  are  numberless  caves,  sinks  and  precipices,  that 
in  any  other  country  would  be  regarded,  as  curiosities. — 
They  are  sources  of  wealth  in  many  instances  to  their  pro- 
prietors. No  earth,  in  any  country  has  been  found  more 
strongly  impregnated  with  nitre.  It  is  affirmed,  that  fifty 
pounds  of  crude  nitre  have  been  extracted  fi-om  an  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  earth.  During  the  late  war,  400,000 
pounds  a  year  were  manufactured  fi*om  this  earth  in  this 
state ;  and  probably  as  great  an  amount  of  gun  powder. — 
We  have  already  mentioned,  as  striking  curiosities,  the 
prodigious  depths,  in  which  many  of  the  rivers  in  this 
state  run,  which  are  worn  through  strata  of  solid  lime  stone. 
The  caves,  the  sink  holes,  the  gulfe,  and  the  deeply  exca- 
vated beds  of  the  rivers,  afford  a  continual  source  of  curi- 
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osity  and  astonishment  to  travellers,  who  are  not  thorough*^ 
ly  used  to  this  country. 

Character^  Manners^  4^.  The  people  of  this  state 
have  a  character  as  strongly  marked  by  nationality,  as 
those  of  any  state  of  the  unioa  It  is  a  character  extreme* 
ly  difficult  to  describe,  although  all  the  shades  of  it  are 
strongly  marked  to  the  eye  of  a  person,  who  has  been  long 
acquainted  with  them.  They  are  not  only  unique  in  theif 
manners,  but  in  their  origin.  They  are  scions  from  a  not 
ble  stock,  the  descendants  from  affluent  and  respectaUe 
planters  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  They  are  ia 
that  condition  in  life,  which  is,  perhaps,  best  calculated  to 
develope  high  mindedness  and  self  respect  They  have  a 
distinct  and  striking  moral  physiognomy,  an  enthusiasm,  a 
vivacity  and  ardor  of  character,  courage,  frankness  and 
generosity,  that  have  been  developed  with  the  peculiar  cir* 
cumstances,  under  which  they  have  been  placed.  They 
have  a  delightful  frankness  of  hospitality,  which  renders  a 
sojourn  among  them  exceedin^y  pleasant  to  a  stranger.-^ 
Their  language,  the  very  amusing  dialect  of  the  common 
people,  their  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking,  from  various 
circumstances,  have  been  very  extensively  communicated^ 
and  impressed  upon  the  genend  character  of  the  peoj^of 
the  West.  Theirfaravery  has  been  isvinced  in  the  field  and 
in  the  forest  from  Louisiana  to  Canada.  Their  enthusi- 
asm of  character  is  very  observable,  in  the  ardor  wilb 
which  all  classes  of  people  express  themselves,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  favorite  views  and  opinions.  All  their  feel* 
ings  tend  to  extremes.  It  is  not  altogether  in  burlesque, 
tfiat  they  are  described  as  boastful,  and  accustomed  to  as* 
sume  to  themselves  the  pride  of  having  the  best  horse,  dog, 
gun,  wife,  statesmen,  and  country.  Their  fearless  ardor 
and  frankness,  and  self  confidence  become  to  their  young 
men,  in  other  parts  of  the  West,  in  competition  for  place 


ftnd  precedence,  ats  a  good  star.  When  a  Kentuckian  pre- 
sents himself  in  another  state,  as  a  candidate  for  an  office, 
in  competition  with  a  candidate  from  another  state,  other 
circtimstances  being  eqnal,  the  Kentuckian  carries  it — 
Wherever  the  Kentuckian  travels,  he  earnestly  and  afiec- 
tiomately  remembers  his  native  hills  and  plains.  His 
dioughts  as  incessantly  turn  towards  home,  as  the  Swiss 
are  represented  to  do.  He  invokes  the  genius  of  his  coun- 
Oy  in  trouble,  danger  and  solitude.  It  is  to  him  the  home 
<^  plenty,  beauty,  greatness  and  every  thing,  that  he  desires, 
or  respects.  This  nationality  never  deserts  him.  No  coun- 
try will  bear  a  comparison  with  his  country ;  no  people  with 
his  people.  The  English  are  said  to  go  into  battle  with  a 
Mng  about  roast  beef  in  their  mouths.  When  the  Ken- 
tuckian encounters  the  danger  of  battle,  or  of  any  kind, 
m^en  he  is  even  on  board  a  foundering  ship,  his  last  excla- 
mation is,  ^hurrah  for  old  Kentucky.^ 

Sdigion.  The  prevailing  denominations  are  baptists, 
presbyterians,  methodists,  Cumberland  presbyterians,  and 
Beoeders.  The  people  manifest  then*  excitable  and  ar- 
flent  diaracter  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  subjects.  They 
have  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  hear  new  preachers,  and  an 
-extreme  eagerness  for  novelty.  Religious  excitements  are 
common,  and  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  emotioa — 
fteligion,  in  some  form,  seems  to  be  very  generally  respect- 
ed ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  village,  or  a  populous  settle- 
ment in  the  state,  that  has  not  one,  or  more,  fiivorite  preach- 
era  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  which  is  the  predominant 
denomination,  that  of  the  baptists,  methodists  or  presbyte- 
Tians.  But  notwithstanding  the  marked  enthusiasm  of  the 
character  of  this  people,  notwithstanding  they  are  much 
ttddicted  to  bitter  political  disputation,  notwithstanding  all 
the  collisions  from  opposix^  courts,  parties  and  clans,  as  a 
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State,  the  people  have  uniformly  distinguished  themselves 
for  religious  order,  quiet  and  tolerance. 

Transylvania  University.  This  institution  was  char** 
tered  and  endowed  in  1798;  and  is  the  most  ancient  one 
of  the  kind  in  the  western  country.  In  point  of  buildings, 
professorships,  and  funds,  it  has  generally  been  considered 
still  to  retain  this  pre-eminence.  Its  Ubrary,  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus  would  be  considered  respectable 
in  any  country.  Its  medical  school  has  been  far  more  nu-^ 
merously  attended,  than  any  other  one  in  the  western 
country.  A  law  school  is  now  added  to  its  foundation.  It 
is  situated  delightfijlly,  and  in  a  central  point  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  West ;  and  ought  to  have  a  happy  and  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  science  and  literature  of  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

There  is  anodier  college,  denominated  the  Central  col- 
lege, of  which  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  D.  is  president-— 
The  respectable  cathoUc  institution  at  Bairdstown  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

Edtication.  In  all  the  considerable  towns  and  villages 
there  are  good  schools.  Many  opulent  families  employ 
private  instructors.  Domestic  education  is  more  cherish- 
ed here,  than  in  any  of  the  western  states.  AH  families  of 
any  considerable  standing  are  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  and  purchase  the  new  publications.  The 
seminary  at  Bairdstown  has  considerable  reputation;  and 
children,  especially  those  of  catholic  parents,  are  sent  to 
this  institution  from  all  points  of  the  Mississippi  valley. — 
There  are  boarding  schools  at  Lexington  and  in  other  pla- 
ces, that  have  obtained  deserved  estimation,  as  places  of 
resort  for  the  children  from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.— 
Many  of  the  respectable  and  intelligent  people  of  this  state 
are  still  aware,  that  there  are  capital  defects  in  the  general 
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iiysterti  of  education,  and  in  the  arrangement  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  primary  schools. 

CanstittUionj  Government,  ^^a  The  legislative  pow- 
er is  divided  as  usual  The  senators  are  elected  for  four 
years  and  the  representatives  for  one.  A  person  to  be  el- 
igible as  a  senator,  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  a  citi- 
TEen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  resided  six  years  in 
the  state,  and  one  year  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  cho- 
sen. A  representative  must  be  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  resided  in  the 
state  two  years,  and  in  the  district  one.  The  governor  is 
elected  for  four  years;  and  is  eligible  four  years  out  of 
eleven.  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  have  resided  in  the  state  two  years, 
and  in  the  district  one.  He  has  a  quahfied  negative  upon 
die  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  has  a  pardoning  power, 
and  makes  appointments  with  the  consent  of  the  senau . — 
The  judiciary  consists  in  a  supreme  court,  and  in  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  the  assembly  may  appoint,  and  the  judges 
jretain  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  Every  tree 
white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  has  resi- 
ded in  the  state  two  years,  or  one  year  in  the  district  is  en- 
lided  to  the  elective  franchise. 

History.  This  state  takes  its  name  from  the  Indian 
appellation  of  one  of  its  chief  rivers,  ^Kan-tuck-kee.^  It 
was  first  visited,  in  1767,  by  Mr.  Finley  from  North  Car- 
olina. He  was  accompanied,  in  this  adventurous  advance 
into  an  unknown  wilderness, by  a  few  wandering  and  kin- 
dred spirits,  who  were  actuated  by  the  same  fondness  for  the 
wild,  untrammelled,  existence  of  a  hunting  and  roaming 
Jife  in  the  woods.  A  preference,  once  contracted  for  such 
an  existence,  is  never  relinquished.  If  these  hunters  ex- 
pected to  visit  undiscovered  races,  and  to  find  Peruvian 
treasures,  they  were  disappointed.    But  they  were  not 
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disappointed  in  finding  an  abundant  of  deer,  elk,  foxes^ 
Kviid  cats,  wolves,  panthers,  bears  and  bnfialos.  They 
were  delighted  widi  the  fresh  and  luxuriant  aspect  of  na* 
ture,  the  beautiful  lawns,  the  rich  pastures  and  cane 
brakes,  and  the  charming  flowering  forests.  Having  ex-* 
plor^  the  country  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  retimml 
to  North  Carolina,  full  of  the  excited  conceptior^  of  tra?« 
ellers,  to  relate  what  they  had  seen.  They  described  it  as 
a  terrestrial  paradise,  full  of  game,  and  forests  crowned 
with  flowers  $  nor  did  they  foi^et  the  huge  bones,  which 
they  had  seen  and  handled  at  ^Big  bone  lick.' 

This  wonderful  country,  and  their  travels  and  adven- 
tures, excited,  as  may  be  supposed,  abundant  cotiveffsatioa 
But  two  years  elapsed,  before  Finley  revisited  the  country; 
and  he  was  now  accompanied  •  by  Daniel  Boone.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  naturally  wished 
to  secure  the  possession  of  this  expensive  and  fertile  do- 
maia  The  project,  not  being  encouraged  in  Ei^land, 
was  abandoned. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1739,  between 
i&reat  Britain  and  Spain,  governor  Spotswood,  of  Vir^ft- 
ia,  who  had  been  living  in  retirement,  was  appmnted  to 
command  a  body  of  colonial  troops,  and  was  instructed  10 
carry  into  eflfect  what  had  been  his  favorite  prcgect,  the  oc- 
cupancy of  die  country  on  the  Ohio.  During  the  war  ba* 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France,  about  the  year  1754,in»- 
ny  colonists  from  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  had  set* 
tied  on  the  upper  waters  of  that  river.  In  the  year  1763^ 
Fort  Pitt  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  crown. 
But  the  whole  country  of  what  is  now  called  K^itudiy 
was  as  yet  an  unknown  and  unexplored  wilderness.  The 
&raous  Ohio  company  had  only  extended  their  settlements 
from  the  north-west  extremity  of  Virginia,  to  the  country 
about  the  upper  courses  of  the  Ohio.    These  cir cumstan- 


WR  account  for  the  first  gettlement  of  Kentud^y  by  a  few 
bunting  adventurers  from  North  Cardina. 

After  the  return  of  Mr.  Finley  and  Daniel  Boone,  we 
hear  liitie  more  of  the  former ;  and  his  name,  except  as  the 
preeursor  of  the  other,  in  die  discovery  of  Kentucky, 
w&m»  to  have  perished  from  die  annals  of  its  history.-^ 
As  the  name  of  the  latter  will  be  forever  identified  with 
die  discovery  and  settlement  of  this  state,  and  as  it  will 
freqoendy  reeut  in  the  following  annals,  we  shall  take 
l^ive^in  thi»  place,  to  introduce  a  sketch  of  his  character. 
He  naturally  takes  a  conspicuous  place  among  those  hardy 
backwoods  men,  who  were  the  pioneers  of  setdement  and 
civilization  in  the  West  They  were  a  remarkable  class  of 
peoplcy  trained  by  ciicumstances  to  a  singular  and  unique 
character,  very  unlike  dial  of  the  first  settlers  in  die  Adan- 
dc  country.  They  were  as  remarkable  for  high  notions 
of  honor  anxi  justice,  as  they  were  for  hardihood,  strength 
and  bravery.  A  boundlesi  wilderness,  fitted  with  game^ 
was  the  region,  in  which  their  thoughts  expadated  ^  and 
when  alone  in  those  forests,  with  their  d^  and  their  gun, 
ifaey  indulged  in  the  pursuits  most  dear  to  their  heart. 

Daniel  Boone  was  bom  in  Maryland,  about  the  year 
1796.  His  first  buddings  of  character  indicated  that 
deeply  rooted  propensity,  that  followed  him  through  life. 
But  the  back  forests  of  Maryland,  as  he  grew  into  life, 
were  too  limited,  and  too  hackneyed  a  range  for  such  a 
Nimrod.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Virginia,  and 
subsequendy  to  North  Carolina.  But  those  parts  of  these 
states,  east  of  the  mountains,  were,  also,  too  much  explo- 
red, and  settled  for  him.  In  following  Finley  over  those 
mountains  into  the  flowering  forests  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
cane  brakes  of  these  lawns,  among  the  bears,  bufialos  and 
Indians,  he  found,  at  last  his  beau  ideal.  In  1769,  we 
find  him  there,  seeking  a  spot  on  which  to  build  a  cabin, 
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where  he  wished  to  carry  his  wife,  and  be  stationary.  He 
was  uneducated,  in  the  sense,  in  which  that  term  is  now 
understood.  He  had  been  accustomed,  from  his  earliest 
years,  to  wander  alone  in  the  woods  for  days  together^ 
with  no  other  communion,  than  his  own  thoughts.  One 
of  the  first  things,  taught  him  by  this  mode  of  Ufe,  was 
self  reliance,  and  self  dependence.  Evidently  he  had  a 
mind  above  the  common,  upon  which  to  build  his  peculiar 
character.  The  quickness  of  apprehension,  the  self  pos- 
session and  self  command,  which  he  afterwards  so  often 
evinced,  could,  perhaps,  have  been  acquired  in  no  other 
way,  than  in  his  peculiar  modes  of  life.  He  was  remark* 
able  for  his  humanity  of  disposition,  and  gentleness  of  man- 
ners ;  but  still  more  so  for  his  pre-eminent  and  unconquer* 
able  fortitude,  a  trait  which  nothing  could  waver,  and  noth- 
ing but  death  destroy. 

In  his  second  sojourn  in  Kentucky,  his  sufierings  com- 
menced. As  he  and  his  companion,  Stewart,  one  morning 
left  their  camp,  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians^ 
who  plundered  them  of  every  thing,  they  possessed.  They 
were  compelled  to  a  painful  march  into  the  wilderness,  in 
which  they  were  closely  watched.  On  the  8th  night, 
being  left  unguarded,  they  escaped,  and  returned  to  their 
desolate  and  plundered  camp,  where  they  would  have  per- 
ished with  hunger,  as  they  had  neither  food,  giins,  nor  am- 
munition,except  at  this  emergency  they  had  been  visited  by  a 
brother  of  Boone's  from  Carotina,  who  supphed  them  with 
these  articles.  Soon  after  they  were  fired  upon  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  savages,  and  Stewart  was  killed.  The 
brothers  escaped ;  and  with  their  tomahawks  built  them- 
selves a  cabin  of  poles  and  bark,  in  which  they  spent  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  1770,  his  brother  returned  to 
North  Carolina,  and  left  him  alone  in  the  woods,  the  only 
white  man  in  Kentucky.    He  had  neither  bread,  nor  salt» 
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nor  even  a  dog  for  a  companion.  During  the  absence  of 
his  brother,  he  made  an  exploring  trip  to  the  Ohio,  return- 
ed on  his  steps,  and  in  July,  met  his  brother  returning 
from  North  Carolina,  according  to  his  agreement,  when 
they  parted.  They  then  explored  the  country  together,  as 
far  as  the  river  Cumberland,  and  in  1771,  returned  to  their 
&milies,  with  the  intention  of  removing  them  to  Ken- 
tacky. 

In  the  autumn  of  1773,  Daniel  Boone  returned  with  his 
family,  joined  by  five  other  persons.  In  Powell's  valley, 
the  party  received  an  accession  of  forty  other  persons,  all 
confiding  in  the  guidance  and  management  of  Daniel 
Boone.  The  party  thence  advanced  into  the  wilderness 
in  high  spirits,  until  the  10th  of  October,  when  the  Indi- 
ans fired  upon  their  rear,  and  killed  six  men.  Among  the 
slain  was  the  eldest  son  of  Daniel  Boone.  They  faced 
upon  the  foe,  and  drove  them  off,  but  not  until  their  cattle 
were  dispersed.  The  immigrants  themselves  were  so 
much  afflicted,  and  disheartened,  that  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  retire  to  the  settlement  on  Clinch  river.  Here 
Daniel  Boone  continued  to  hunt,  until  June,  1774. 

At  this  time  he  was  requested  by  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  whom  fame  had  made  him  known,  to  repair  to  the 
fells  of  Ohio,  to  conduct  thence  a  party  of  surveyors, 
whose  stay  there  was  deemed  unsafe,  on  account  of  the 
recent  hostility  of  the  northern  savages.  With  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Stoner  for  companion,  he  made  his  way 
dirough  the  woods  to  the  falls  in  safety ;  and  piloted  the 
surveyors  away,  according  to  request  He  was  absent 
from  his  home  two  months.  This  year  the  Shawnees  and 
other  northern  Indians  commenced  open  hostiUties  upon 
the  fit)ntier  settlements.  Daniel  Boone  was  ordered,  witfi 
the  rank  of  captain,  to  take  command  of  three  contiguous 
fprts,  where  he  discharged  his  assigned  duty,  until  peace 
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was  made  with  the  Indiana  Being  relieved  from  this  dulj^ 
be  was  solicited  by  Henderson  and  company  of  North 
CaroUna,  as  their  agent,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  southern 
Indians,  which  they  had  convoked,  with  a  view  to  purchase  of 
them  lands  south  of  Kentucky  riven  liil775,  he  met  the  In^ 
dians^  pursuant  to  his  appointment,  and  made  the  purefaa*^ 
«ie&  He  was  then  requested  to  head  a  party,  sent  to  take 
possession  of  the  lands.  He  opened  a  road  from  Holston 
lo  the  Kentucky,  with  their  assistance;  but  v^as  attacked^ 
during  the  enterfMize,  by  the  Indians  i  and  four  of  the  par* 
ty  were  killed,  and  five  wounded.  In  1775,  Boone  reach* 
€^  Kentucky  river  with  the  survivors ;  and  commenced  a 
fort  at  the  lick^  where  Boonesborough  now  stands.  The 
party,  enfeebled^  and  discouraged  by  their  losses^  did  not 
omnplete  the  fort  until  June. 

Leaving  some  men  to  guard  the  fort,  Boone  todc  the 
femainder  to  Clinch  settlement,  to  escort  his  fiimily  to  tho 
country,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  were  the  first  white 
women,  who  arrived  in  Kentudsy.  Here  he  remained  a 
number  of  years,  aiding,  and  encouraging  those,  who  were 
bdid  enough  to  follow  his  examfde^and  to  choose  his  mode 
of  Kfe.  The  Indians  were  continually  harrassing,  and 
murdering  the  new  settlers ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to 
head  the  parties  of  woodsmen,  who  sought  revenge,  to 
put  them  on  the  trail  of  dieir  foe,  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  retaliate.  The  fitture  historical  incidents  of  his  eareet 
are  naturally  rnterwtfnn  in  the  historical  annals,  that  fol« 
low.  With  the  following  brief  sketch  of  his  character,  we 
shall  retmn  to  the  order  of  these  annalsi 

The  very  name  of  Daniel  Boone  is  a  romance  of  itsdK 
A  Nimrod  by  instinct  and  physical  character,  his  home 
was  in  the  range  of  woods ;  his  beau  ideal  the  chase,  and 
forests  foil  of  buffidos,  bears,  and  deer.  More  expert  at 
dieir  own  arts,  than  the  Indians  themselves,  lo  fight  them^ 


md  foil  iSiem,  gives  scope  to  ihe  exulting  coracioustiess  of 
the  exercises  of  his  own  appropriate  and  peculiar  powers* 
He  fights  them  in  numerous  woods  and  ambushes.  His 
companions  fail  about  him.  He  is  one  of  those  peculiar 
persons  whom  destiny  seems  to  have  charmed  agaii^t  balls. 
When  by  daring  or  stratagem,  or  good  fortune,  he  comes 
off  safe  from  a  desperate  conflict,  it  affi>rds  him  a  delight- 
fill  theme  to  recount  to  his  listening  companions  around 
4ie  cabin  fire,  or  as  feasting  on  the  smoking  buffiiiohump, 
on  a  winter  ovening,  his  strange  adventures  and  his  hair- 
braadth  e0cape&  At  l^igth  he  is  takea  But  the  savages 
have  too  much  reverence  for  such  a  grand  ^  medicine^  of  a 
man  as  Boone,  to  kill  him.  He  assumes  such  an  air  of  en- 
tire satisfaction  along  with  them,  and  they  are  so  naturally 
delighted  with  such  a  mighty  hunter,  and  such  a  free  and 
fortunate  spirit,  that  they  are  charmed,  and  deceived  into  a 
confidence  that  he  is  really  at  home  with  them,  and  would 
not  escape  if  he  could.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  his  seem- 
kig  satisfaction  is  not  altogether  affected.  The  Indian  way 
of  life  is  the  way  of  his  heart  It  is  almost  one  thing  to 
him,  so  that  he  wanders  in  the  woods  with  expert  hunters, 
Aether  he  takes  his  diversion  with  the  whites,  or  the  Indi« 
ans.  They  are  lulled  into  such  confidence,  as  to  allow  him 
almost  his  own  range.  He  seizes  his  opportunity,  and  in 
escaping,  undergoes  such  incredible  hardships,  and  priva- 
tions, and  dangers,  as  nothing  would  render  credible,  but 
die  most  indubitable  evidence,  that  they  have  beefi  actually 
•o  endured. 

Boone  thought  little  of  titles  and  courts  of  record. — 
Fences,  butts,  and  bounds,  and  partition  lines,  and  all  the 
barbarous  terms,  invented  by  the  spirit  ofMeumand 
Vuum^  the  paltry  letts  and  hindrances  of  civilization,  were 
terms  of  unhappy  omen  in  his  ear.  He  finds  himself  cir* 
«imvented  by  diose,  who  had  thought  with  more  respect 
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of  these  things ;  and  in  his  age,  he  fled  from  landholders 
and  lawsuits  in  Kentucky  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. — 
Here,  on  a  river,  with  a  course  of  something  more  than  a 
thousand  leagues,  all  through  wilderness,  an  ample  and  a 
pleasant  range  was  opened  to  his  imagination.  We  saw 
him  on  those  banks.  With  thin  grey  hair,  a  high  forehead^ 
a  keen  eye,  a  cheerful  expression,  a  singularly  bold  confor- 
mation of  countenance  and  brealst,  and  a  sharp  and  com* 
manding  voice,  and  with  a  creed  for  the  future,  embracing 
fiot  many  articles  beyond  his  red  rival  hunters,  he  appeared 
to  us  the  same  Daniel  Boone,  if  we  may  use  the  ^Lpression, 
jerked  and  dried  to  high  preservation,  that  we  had  figured, 
as  the  wanderer  in  woods,  and  the  slayer  of  bears  and  In- 
dians. He  could  no  longer  well  descry  the  wild  turkey  on 
the  trees,  but  his  eye  still  kindled  at  the  hunter's  tale,  and 
he  remarked,  that  the  population  on  that  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri was  becoming  too  dense,  and  the  farms  too  near 
each  other,  for  comfortable  range,  and  that  he  never  wish- 
ed to  reside  in  a  place,  where  he  could  not  fall  trees 
enough  into  his  yard  to  keep  up  his  winter  fire.  Dim,  as 
was  his  eye,  with  age,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult,  we 
apprehend,  to  have  obtained  him  as  a  volunteer  on  a  hunting 
expedition  over  the  Rocky  mountains.  No  man  ever  ex- 
emplified more  strongly  the  ^ruHng  passion  strong  in 
death/ 

Kentucky  was  at  this  time  a  kind  of  open  forest ;  in 
which  the  lawns  were  tangled  with  cane,  and  other  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  and  grass,  in  which  fed  innumerable 
flocks  of  deer,  bears,  buffalos,  and  other  game.  It  was  of 
course  a  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  Indians.  Various 
nations  hunted  on  it ;  but  none  claimed  it, in  individual  prop- 
erty. It  might  be  expected,  that  when  savages  of  differ- 
ent tribes  often  came  in  collision,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces^ the  mutual  pretensions  would  be  often  settled  by  th^ 
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tight  of  the  strongest  From  the  frequent  and  bloody 
rencontres,  which  took  place  among  them,  and  from  the 
depths  of  its  forests,  during  the  summer  verdure,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  ^dark  and  bloody  ground' 

In  1770,  a  party  of  nine  persons,  headed  by  colonel 
James  Knox,  reached  Kentucky  with  a  view  to  hunt,  and 
explore.  It  is  not  known,  that  Knox  and  Boone  ever  met, 
or  had  any  knowledge,  that  the  other  was  in  the  country. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  their 
different  attempts  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Boone  saw  the  country  only  with  the  eye  of  a 
hunter,  with  very  little  forecast  of  its  future  value  and 
destiny.  Knox  and  his  party  viewed  this  fair  region  with 
different  eyes,  and  saw  it  in  the  aspect  of  its  value  under 
the  hands  of  cultivation  and  habitancy.  While  they,  how- 
ever^ were  meditating,  whether  it  were  better  to  induce  a 
great  body  of  their  countrymen  to  immigrate  there  with 
diem,  or  to  enter  on  their  enterprize  alone,  the  whole  coun- 
try, which  had  hitherto  been  claimed  by  France^  passed 
by  ceded  transfer  to  the  possession  of  England.  The  Vir- 
ginia troops,  who  had  served  in  the  Canadian  war,  receiv- 
ed bounties  in  these  western  lands ;  and  were  anxious  to 
survey  them,  and  ascertain  their  valua  The  claimants, 
with  their  surveyors,  arrived  in  the  country,  in  1773,  to 
view  and  select  their  lands.  They  descended  the  Ohio 
fit>m  Fort  Pitt  to  the  falls,  and  explored  the  country  on  the 
Kentucky  side  of  the  river.  They  examined  some  of 
the  salines,  or  licks,  and  among  others  ^  Big  bone  lick  ;^ 
and  contemplated,  with  astonishment,  those  enor*- 
mous  animal  remains  found  there.  They  returned  delight- 
ed with  the  appearance  of  the  country.  About  the  same 
time  general  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania^  commenced  an 
extensive  course  of  surveys  of  the  rich  lands  on  the  north 
fi)ri£  of  Licking.    In  1774.  other  surveyors  followed  the 
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same  route.  After  reaching  the  falls  of  Ohio,  they  travel* 
led  up  on  both  sides  of  Kentucky  river,  as  far  a&  Elk'^ 
horn,  on  the  north,  and  Dick's  river  on  the  south. 

This  year,  the  first  cabin  for  family  habitancy  Mras  buik 
on  ihe  present  site  of  Harrodsburg,  by  James  Harrod. — 
This  habitation  answered  the  double  purpose  of  a  house 
and  a  fort  The  occupants  were  emigrants  from  Monon- 
gabeta.  All  the  Indians  north-west  of  the  Ohio  were  now 
at  open  war  with  the  Virginians.  A  severe  battle  was 
fought  between  the  parties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Ken- 
hawa.  It  terminated  in  favor  of  the  Yirginiansw  The 
battle  field  was  called  Point  Pleasant  Many  of  the  sd- 
diers  returned  to  the  south-western  parts  of  Virginia 
through  Kentucky.  Governor  Dunmore,  who  then  com- 
manded the  main  army  of  militia,  who  had  not  been  in  the 
acticm  of  Point  Pleasant,  marched  into  the  Indian  coun-* 
try.  Peace  was  soon  after  made  between  him  and  the  In* 
dians.  The  smvejors  were  again  able  to  execute  their 
commissions.  While  the  government  of  Vii^nia  made 
use  of  these  means  to  render  the  country  safely  habitable, 
individuals  in  several  places  built  cabins,  inhabited  them 
oneseasoR^and  then  returned  to  their  homes;  in  this  way  giv- 
ing themselves  a  future  claim  to  the  land,  upon  which  they 
bad  built  Harrodsburg,  Boonesborough  and  Logan's 
camp,  near  the  present  site  of  Stamford,  were  the  first  per- 
manent settlements.  The  two  latter  settlements  were 
Blade  under  the  auspices  of  Virginia.  Henderscm  and 
company  had  been  induced,  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
tfie  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  wish  for  some  claim,  to  enable  them 
to  monopolize  the  profits,  which  would  accrue  from  the 
occupancy  and  sale  of  the  new  country.  They  according- 
ly made  that  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indians,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  in  which  Boone  was  their  agent — 
Boone  was  now  upon  the  ground.    A  fert  was  built,  and  a 
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land  office  opened  by  Henderson  and  company,  for  the 
sale  of  their  landa  The  purcfaaaers  were  to  receive  titles 
in  firtueof  that,  wliicfo  Henderson  and  company  had  re«' 
cei  ved  from  the  Indiana  This  would  have  been  a  golden 
ipeoalation  indeed,  could  this  company  have  realized  their 
eKpectations.  Yii^inia  had  as  yet  attached  little  valae  to 
her  western  possessions.  The  great  conflict  between  the 
€olonie8  and  the  mother  country  had  occupied  ail  her 
chief  thoughts  and  energies.  Things  so  remained,  until 
ia  common  with  ihe  other  slates,  she  proclaimed  herself 
free  and  independent,  and  alone  possessing  the  right  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  Indian  claims  within  her  territory,  and 
making  sales  of  her  lands. 

The  l^slature  of  that  state  declared  Henderson^s  pur* 
chase  null ;  as  &r  as  ccmcerned  the  validity  of  the  daim ; 
but  effectual  so  far  as  related  to  extinguishing  the  claims  of 
the  Indians  within  her  territories.  To  indemnify  Hen* 
derson  for  his  loss,  they  made  him  a  compensation  of 
300,000  arcres  of  land,  lying  attlM  mouth  of  Green  river. 
The  association  was  satisfied  with  this  grant ;  and  the  set- 
tlers under  titles  received  from  them  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  looked  to  Virginia  for  protection  in  their  rights.*^ 
The  legislature  at  the  same  time  c<»ifinned  a  purchase, 
made  by  colonel  Donaldson  from  the  six  nations,  of  the 
country  north  of  Kentucky  river.  The  Indian  claim  to^ 
the  whole  of  Kentucky,  north  of  the  Tennessee,  was  now 
extinguished  by  purchase.  James  Harrod  and  his  men 
joined  the  Virginians  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  Af* 
ter  peace  with  the  Indians,  he  returned  to  Harrodsburg, 
and  gathered  around  him  a  sufficient  number  of  woods- 
men, to  render  Harrodsbuig  a  safe  retreat  of  refuge  for 
travellers  and  immigrants.  A  road,  sufficiently  wide  fot 
a  single  file  c^  pack  horses,  had  been  opened  by  Daniel 
Boone  from  the  settlement  on  Holston  to  Kentucky  riven 
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He  removed  witfa  his  fiitiiity  and  followers  to  Boonesbo* 
rough.  Several  fiimilies  moved  to  Harrodsburg  in  the 
month  of  September,  177&  Three  women  with  their 
husbandaand  children,  came  this  year  to  encounter  all  the 
dangers  of  the  savage  wilderness,  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships of  a  backwood's  life,  and  the  severe  confinement  of 
being  shut  up  in  the  limits  of  a  fort.  These  permanent 
settlements  were  viewed  by  the  Indians  with  extreme  jeal- 
ousy. They  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  aware,  to  what 
results  these  things  must  lead.  They  commenced  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  murdering  all,  whom  they  could  find  un-^ 
protected,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  forts. 

James  Harrod,  the  founder  of  this  settlement,  was  ano- 
ther character,  like  Boone,  exactly  fitted  for  the  duties  and 
calls  of  the  relation,  which  he  sustained  to  the  colony.  It 
was  not  ambition,  that  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  party, 
and  his  little  colony;  but  the  call  of  the  people,  and  an  in- 
timate and  deep  feeUng,  that  he  was  more  qualified  for 
those  duties,  than  any  one  around  him.  He  was  a  brave 
and  expert  huntsman^  and  a  man  of  generous,  frank,  and 
independent  character.  He  possessed,  in  an  .eminent  de- 
gree, that  instinctive  keenness  of  tact,  to  seize  the  clue  and 
oircumstances,  that  guide  the  hunter  in  a  straight  and  safe 
direction  through  the  pathless  woods.  He  united  the  in- 
stincts of  an  Indian  to  the  calculations  and  reasoning  pow- 
ers of  civilized  man.  Any  one,  at  all  conversant  wiUi  the 
scenes  of  a  first  settler  in  die  wilderness,  and  the  requisite 
traits  for  counsel  and  guidance  in  the  leader  of  such  an 
establishment,  can  see  at  once  what  an  invaluable  acquisi- 
tion such  a  man  would  be  to  such  a  settlement  When 
the  Indians  had  committed  thefis,  or  murders,  he  was  al- 
ways at  hand  to  head  an  expedition  of  retaUation,  or  re- 
covery. When  a  fiimily  made  known,  that  their  stock  of 
provisions  was  running  low*  he  was  ready  to  shoulder  his 
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rifle,  and  to  scour  the  woods  to  hunt  for  a  supply.  The 
hunting  of  lost  cattle  and  horses  in  the  woods  is  a  profes- 
sion, in  which  the  genius  and  skill  of  a  backwoods  man 
has  a  peculiar  field  of  developement  Those,  who  live  in 
the  old  settlement  can  never  imagine  the  skill,  which  men 
in  situations,  like  his,  acquire  in  that  way.  The  finding  of 
cattle,  lost  in  the  woods,  is  a  thing  of  vital  importance  to 
the  first  setders  in  such  a  country.  They,  who  had  lost 
them,  repaired  to  Mr.  Harrod.  He  sallied  forth,  availing 
himself  of  his  pefenliar  resources  in  this  sort  of  experience, 
and  their  cattle  were  found. 

So  dear  did  this  way  of  life  become  to  him,  that  after 
this  primitive  state  of  things  had  all  passed  away,  after  he 
had  obtained  the  commission  of  colonel,  had  a  &mily, 
fiiends,  and  comforts  of  all  kinds  multiplied  around  him, 
he  used  to  leave  his  house,  and  repair  to  those  parts  of 
Kentucky,  that  were  still  wide  and  waste  wilderness 
abounding  in  game.  He  would  there  remvn,  in  the  depth 
of  woods,  two  or  three  weeks,  seduded  from  the  sight  of 
every  human  being.  In  me  of  these  expeditions  he  lost 
his  life ;  but  how,  or  where,  is  not  exactly  knovm.  He 
left  a  daughter,  and  aif  ample  estate  in  lands.  The  early 
stages  of  the  settlement  of  this  state  were  fimitfiil  in  pro- 
ducing characters  of  this  kind.  Their  names  and  exploits 
and  their  hair  breadth  escapes  will  remain  themes  of  in-^ 
terest  in  the  narratives  of  their  descendants  around  the 
evening  fire. 

The  third  station,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  at  Logan's 
camp.  Benjamin  Lc^n  was  by  birth  a  Virginian.  By 
the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  only  fourteen,  he  was 
left  with  the  care  of  a  large  family.  He  provided  for  the 
support  of  his  mother ;  saw  his  family  settled,  left  Virginia, 
teid  repaired  west  of  the  mountains,  to  these  new  regions, 
to  provide  for  himself    He  purchased  lands,  married,  and 
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commenced  improvements  on  the  Hdstoa  He  was  with 
lord  Dunmm:^,  when  he  made  peace  with  the  Indians,  in 
1774.  The  next  year  he  visited  Kentucky,  selected  the 
spot,  where  be  afterwards  built  his  fort,  and  in  1776,  re* 
moved  his  family  to  the  country.  These  three  seulements 
of  Boone,  Harrod,  and  Logan  were  the  grand  rallyii^ 
points  ior  the  solitary  settlers  dispersed  over  all  the  cmm- 
try.  The  Indians  were  considef  ed  as  enemies,  for  diere 
was  no  security  by  day  or  night,  but  in  these  stations. 

The  14(fa  of  July,  1776,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Boone^ 
and  two  daughters  of  colonel  Galloway  were  encoumered 
by  die  Indians,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  and  were 
carried  away  prisoners.  Daniel  Boone  collected  a  party 
of  eight  men,  and  immediately  followed  them.  On  the  16th 
of  the  month,  they  were  retaken  uninjured,  and  two  of  the 
Indians  weMkiHed  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  de^ 
scribe  the  joy  of  the  parents  and  their  lost  daughters  at 
tins  meeting,    it  isB  scene  which  no  words  can  paint 

Soon  afterwards,  the  setd^^s  ascertained,  that  the  Indi- 
ans had  brott^ta  considerable  frrce  into  the  country,  and 
had  divided  it  info  small  bodieSr  with  which  it  was  intended 
to  attack,  and  destroy  the  setdemenls  in  detail.  Tbey  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  bringing,  and  sustainif^  a 
considerable  force  into  the  field.  They  can  not  make  great 
ifibrts  in  a  pitched  battle,  or  in  besieging  a  fort  But  they 
are  cunning,  persevering,  and  terrible  beyond  conception, 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  injuries  and  murders,  which  they 
meditate  in  this  way.  It  is  inconceivable,  with  what  dex- 
terity, they  provide  for  their  own  safety,  while  they  plan  the 
murder  of  their  enemy.  They  conceal  themselves  in  a 
ticket,  among  the  weeds,  behind  the  fence,  or  any  covert 
Here  they  lie  through  the  whole  day,  or  night  to  wayJay 
the  path,  where  they  suppose,  the  object  of  their  revenge 
will  pasSi   When  diey  imagme  their  dim  is  sure,  they  fire-^ 
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and  if  circumstances  warrant,  dart  on  their  victim  and  take 
his  scalp.  If  they  dare  not  do  this,  they  slide  back  to  their 
ambush,  retreat,  and  are  gone,  carrying  with  them  the 
pleasant  thought,  that  they  have  destroyed  one  or  more  of 
their  enemies.  They  cot  off  the  suppUes  of  a  garrison,  by 
kiUing  or  driving  off  their  cattle.  They  secrete  tbem*^ 
solves  in  ambush  near  the  springs  and  watering  places, 
that  they  may  kill  or  capture  those,  who  repair  there,  un- 
conscious of  their  danger.  In  the  night,  they  place  them* 
selves  near  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  watch  patiently,  until 
the  morning,  that  they  may  kill  the  first  person,  that  comes 
forth*  They  are  remarkably  adroit  in  stratagems,  to  decoy 
the  garrison  out  on  one  side,  while  they  enter  on  the  other, 
and  kill  the  women  and  children.  When  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  stock  of  provisions,  they  supply  themselves 
anew  from  the  chase,  and  return  to  the  siege,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  another  scalp.  Their  object  is  in  this  way,  to  kill 
the  garrison,  or  destroy  the  settlement  in  detail. 

IVhen  we  now  c(»isider  the  horror  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, in  conceiving  such  an  enemy  always  about  them  in 
die  pathless  wilderness,  it  astonishes  us,  that  setders  could 
ever  have  been  found,  who  would  put  their  lives  in  their 
hand,  and  march  so  far  away  from  their  native  country  and 
home,  to  encounter  these  dangers.  We  are  surprized^ 
that  they  could  cheerfully  meet  the  labors  of  cultivation 
and  the  field,  constantly  surrounded  by  these  dangers ;  and 
still  more,  that  they  would  expose  themselves  to  the  great- 
er  dangers  of  hunting,  under  such  circumstances.  But 
notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  and  dangers,  in  num- 
ber and  magnitude  not  to  be  described,  the  population  of 
Kentucky  was  constantly  increasing.  The  country  was  so 
extensive,  that  the  numbers  of  the  Indians  were  not  suffi- 
cient, to  allow  them  to  spread  over  the  whole  of  it.  Con- 
sequently, the  solitairy  fitmily?  that  plunged  deep  into  thi^ 
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wilderness,  although  far  from  the  protection  of  the  fofts^ 
might  escape,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians  of  their 
situation.  It  appears  from  the  records  of  pre-emption 
rights,  that  more  improvements  were  made,  in  1776,  than 
any  preceding  year.  Many  of  those,  who  afterwards  filled 
the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  country,  were  immi- 
grants of  this  year.  Among  these  we  may  name  George 
Rogers  Clark.  Leestown,  situated  a  mile  below  where 
Frankfort  now  stands,  and  so  named  from  Willis  Lee,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  was  established  this  year, 
as  a  rendezvous  for  the  hunters,  and  improvers  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  It  was  at  first  nothing  more,  than  a  clus- 
ter of  cabins.  Some  of  the  other  establishments  were  in- 
ferior even  to  this. 

These  isolated  settlements  could  not  withstand  the  fury 
of  the  Indian  attacks,  and  were  all  deserted  the  first 
year.  Virginia  was  now  so  much  interested  in  these  re- 
mote settlements,  and  the  country  which  she  claimed  here, 
that  during  the  session  of  her  Ic^slature,  in  1776,  there 
was  a  law  passed,  constituting  that  part  of  the  country, 
which  had  hitherto  been  a  part  of  the  county  of  Fincas- 
tle,  in  Virginia,  a  separate  county  by  the  name  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  boundaries  of  the  new  county  were  defined, 
and  constituted  much  the  same  country,  which  now  com- 
poses this  state.  The  act  gave  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
county  a  right  to  a  county  court,  with  the  customary  juris- 
diction, and  all  the  usual  civil  and  miUtary  officers. 

The  county  was  duly  organized.  A  court  of  justice 
was  established,  to  hold  quarterly  sessions  at  Harrodsburg, 
which  was  composed  of  six  or  eight  men,  most  respecta- 
l|}e  for  talent  and  information.  They  were,  ex  officio^  jus- 
tices of  peace.  They  could,  besides,  hold  monthly  ses- 
sions for  the  despatch  of  ordinary  business.  Benjamin 
Logan  was  of  their  number.    They  were  duly  attended 


"by  (heir  sheriff  The  officers  for  a  regiment  of  ^lida 
were  commissioned.  They  immediately  classed  the  citi- 
zens whether  resident,  or  not,  in  companies,  or  battalions. 
The  military  operations  were  under  the  control  of  a  coun- 
ty lieutenant,  with  the  title  of  colonel. 

During  the  winter,  the  Indians  were  forced  into  a  kind 
of  truce  by  the  severity  of  the  season.  The  return  of 
spring  brought  with  it  the  renewal  of  Indian  hostiUties. — 
Benjamin  Lc^an  removed  to  his  own  camp,  which  he  forti- 
fied for  defence.  Although  the  Indians  were  in  the  coun- 
ty this  camp  escaped  attack  until  May.  Harrodsburg 
was  attacked  in  March.  From  the  beginning  this  had 
been  the  strongest  post  in  the  country.  Unfortunately,  at 
die  time  of  the  assault,  some  of  the  men  that  belonged  to 
it,  were  absent  The  6th  of  March,  a  large  party  of  Indi« 
ans,  marching  privately  through  the  woods,  surprised  three 
persons,  who  were  making  an  improvement.  One  was  ta- 
ken prisoner.  One  was  killed,  and  one  escaped,  and  gave 
mformation  to  the  garrison  of  Harrodsburg,  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Indians.  He  was  a  mere  youth,  by  name, 
James  Ray,  the  same,  who  was  afterwards  general  Ray^ 
The  Indians,  aware,  that  the  place  was  forewarned,  and 
prepared  for  them,  deferred  the  attack,  until  the  next  day, 
when  Harrodsburg  was  invested,  after  the  Indian  method 
^  warfare.  The  notice,  short  as  it  was,  had  enabled  the 
people  to  put  the  place  in  the  best  order  for  defenca  The 
fire  commenced,  and  some  were  wounded  on  both  sides. 
The  assailants  soon  became  satisfied  with  their  reception, 
and  withdrew,  leaving  one  of  their  number  slain  behind 
This  fact  always  indicates  great  discomfiture  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  or  greater  rashness  on  the  part  of  the 
slain.  For  it  is  well  known  to  be  their  most  sacred  and 
invariable  custom,  to  remove  their  dead  and  wounded.— 
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^ni6  have  ^supposed,  that  this  custom  has  itsorighiin  a 
purpose  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ascertaining  their  loss* 
After  their  repulse,  the  Indians  encamped  in  a  body 
near  the  fort  They  were  in  too  great  numbers  to  be  pur- 
sued. On  the  15th  of  April,  Boonesborough  in  turn  was 
attacked  by  100  savages.  They  were  received  there  with 
"sAeh  a  determined  spirit,  that  they  retired  after  having  kil- 
led one  person,  and  wounded  four.  1  heir  own  killed  and 
wounded  were  withdrawn,  so  that  their  loss  could  not  be 
ascertained.  Nearly  the  same  number,  and  probably  the 
same  force,  that  had  besieged  Boonesborough,  soon  after- 
wards attacked  Logan^s  fort  It  contained  fifteen  persons, 
of  whom  two  were  killed,  and  a  third  wounded.  The  en- 
emy^s  loss,  as  before,  was  not  ascertained.  The  forts  of 
Boone  and  Harrod  were  about  equi-distant  from  Logan^s; 
IdUd  they  were  the  only  places,  whence  help  could  be  ex- 
pected. These  places,  besides,  were  kept  in  such  contin- 
ual alarm,  that  it  was  useless  to  look  for  help  from  them. 
,  The  little  garrison  suffered  greatly.  They  were  sustained 
by  the  dauntless  example  of  Logan,  and  a  consciousness 
of  the  result  of  capture.  The  savages  hung  pertinacious- 
ly round  the  fort,  as  though  determined  to  reap  the  full 
measure  of  vengeance,  of  which  they  had  been  disappoin- 
ted at  the  two  other  forts. 

At  the  moment  of  attack,  the  women  were  without  the 
fort,  milking  the  cows.  Thfe  men  were  guarding  them. 
The  Indians  approached  them  under  covert  of  a  thick 
cane  brake,  which  had  not  been  cleared  away  from 
around  the  cabins.  Thence  they  fired  upon  the  people, 
and  killed  two,  as  we  have  mentioned.  A  third  per- 
son was  wounded.  The  remainder  with  the  women 
reached  the  fort  unhurt  As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
fort,  the  Indians,  unwilling  to  lose  their  powder  and  lead, 
relaxed  their  fire.    An  affecting  incident  occurred,  which^ 


gs  Strongly  illustrative  of  Indian  manners,  and  thecircum*^ 
stances  of  these  kinds  of  warfare,  we  will  relate. 

The  besieged,  looking  from  the  fort,  perceived,  that  one 
of  those  whom  they  had  supposed  killed  by  the  Indian 
fire,  was  still  alive,  and  struggling  to  crawl  towards  the 
fort^     He  evidently  dreaded  being  mangled,  and  scalped 
by  the  Indians ;  and  yet  seemed  to  feel,  that  if  he  made 
exertions  to  drag  himself  to  the  fort,  they  might  be  suffi- 
cient, to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Indians,  and  yet  not 
sufficient,  to  enable  him  to  accompHsh  his  purpose.    The 
unhappy  man,  meanwhile,  knew  that  he  had  a  family  in 
the  fort,  and  that  dehverance  was  within  a  few  rods  of  him. 
The  generous  feelings  of  the  intrepid  Logan  would  not 
allow  him,  to  see  him  making  these  ineffectual  struggles, 
without  an  effort  to  aid  him.     He  tried  to  raise  volunteers  ^ 
from  the  garrison,  to  go  out  with  him,  and  make  an  exer- 
tion to  bring  the  wounded  man  in.    fiut  siich  was  the  pro- 
bability that  death  would  be  the  forfeit  of  the  exposure, 
that  none  could  be  found,  but  a  certain  man,  named   Mar- 
tin, who  had  prided  himself  on  the  reputation  of  a  soldier, 
to  offer  his  services.      The  man  raised  himself  upon  his 
knees,  and  seemed  to  be  struggling  forward.    The  two  in- 
tended deliverers  proceeded  together  to  the  gate.     At  that 
point  Martin  recoiled,  and  turned  back.     Logan  was  lefi 
alone.     He  saw  the  poor  man  after  crawling  a  few  steps, 
sink  to  the  earth.     His  compassion  could  not  sustain  the 
sight     Collecting  his  powers,  and  putting  his  life  in  his 
hand,  he  rushed  forth,  took  up  the  half  dead  victim  in  his 
^rms,  and  bore  him  amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  into  the  fort 
Some  of  the  balls  were  buried  in  the  pallisades  close  by 
liis  head. 

But  along  with  this  happy  omen,  another  of  a  different 
^ispect  was  seen.  On  the  return  of  the  wounded  man,  the 
garrison  discovered,  that  they  bad  but  a  few  more  shots  of 
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ammunition  left ;  and  there  was  no  chance  of  replenishing* 
their  stock,  nearer  than  the  other  two  forts.  They  were 
aware  at  the  same  time^  that  these  garrisons  would  need  all 
ibey  had,  for  themselves.  To  detach  any  of  their  number^ 
to  go  to  the  settlement  on  Holsfon,  would  be  so  to  weak* 
m  their  number,  as  to  leave  them  almost  a  certain  prey 
to  the  invader.  To  sustain  the  seige  without  ammunitioiii 
was  impossible.  To  go  to  Holst(Mi  was  the  elected  alter* 
native.  As  the  life  oi  every  member  of  the  garrison  de* 
pended  upon  the  success  of  the  expedition,  it  was  necessa*^ 
ry  to  select  on  the  party  men,  who  could  judge  with 
promptness  and  decision,  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  cases 
of  emergency ;  and  who  were  expert  woodsmen,  and  ca* 
pable  of  sustaining  every  kind  of  &tigue  and  sufferings 

Logan,  indispensable  as  his  presence  was  in  the  garri. 
son,  was  unanimously  elected  to  head  the  party,  to  be  de* 
spatched  on  this  still  more  important  expedition  It 
would  be  difficult  for  imagination  to  group  a  more  affect* 
ing  picture^  than  the  parting  of  this  small  forlorn  hope 
from  their  femilies,  left  in  the  desolate  forests  thus  reduced 
in  numbers^  and  without  ammunition,  and  surrounded  by  a 
savage  foe.  We  can  see  them  looking  back  upon  the  pale 
fe.ces  of  their  families^  and  contemplating  from  without  the 
diick  cane  brake,  and  the  pathless  wilderness,  which  tfaeiff 
imaginations  would  naturally  represent,  as  filled  with  their 
ruthless  enemies.  But  these  men  of  iron  sinew^  although 
they  had  generous  and  tender  hearts,  had  sound  judg- 
ments and  strong  minds.  They  felt,  that  the  step  was  ne« 
cessary.  They  might  be  idlowed  to  drop  ^natural  tears,' 
and  to  cast  fond  looks  behind,  as  they  went  forth  with  steal- 
thy pace  from  their  weeping  friends,  to  thread  their  way 
through  the  woods,  without  being  seen  by  the  besi^ng 
savages.  They  took  for  this  purpose,  an  entirely  untr 
trodden  track  through  the  forests;  and  crossed  theCum-^ 
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berland  mountain  by  a  route,  which  had,  probably,  never 
been  trodden  before.  We  presume,  it  never  has  been 
8im;e. 

They  reached  Holston  in  safety ;  and  obtained  the  re« 
quisite  supplies.  Logan  entrusted  them  to  the  remainder 
of  his  smalt  party,  with  directions,  how  to  proceed ;  and 
started  on  his  way  home  alone,  preceding  the  slower  ad- 
vance of  this  party,  to  carry  in  ammunition.  Within-  ten 
days  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from  the  fort,  he  per- 
formed this  loi^  and  hazardous  and  lonely  journey,  and 
reached  the  fort  agaia  It  was  still  invested  by  the  savages, 
and  almost  in  despair.  His  return  seemed  an  interposi- 
tion of  Providence,  and  naturally  tended  to  invigorate,  and 
encourage  the  besieged.  The  return  of  the  party  soon  at 
ler,  with  ammunition,  yielded  them  the  physical  means  of 
annoying  the  enemy,  and  sustaining  the  siege. 

A  new  difficulty  arose.  The  garrison  was  approaching 
a  state  of  starvation,  and  must  hunt  to  relieve  their  neces* 
sitiea  This  new  difficulty  once  more  spread  thi  gloom  of 
despair  over  their  prospects.  But  as  they  were  resigning 
Ifaeir  hopes  of  escaping  the  savages,  colonel  Bowman  ar- 
rived at  the  fort  with  an  hundred  men,  and  dispersed  the 
savages.  In  getting  into  the  fort^  a  detachment  of  these 
Hoen,  which  preceded  the  main  body,  were  killed  by  the 
besiegers.  On  one  of  the  dead  bodies,  the  Canadians 
had  left  a  proclamation,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
governor  of  Canada.  It  seemed  to  be  intended  for  circu- 
lation among  the  people.  It  offered  protection  to  those  of 
the  people,  who  would  abjure  their  allegiance  to  the  re- 
volted colonies,  and  threatened  those,  who  would  not — 
The  paper  was  carried  to  Logan,  who  concealed  it  care- 
fully, through  fear  of  the  effect,  it  might  work  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people. 


The  arrival  of  the  force  under  colonel  Bowman,  and 
the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Indians,  was  calculated 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  garrison.  But  in  the  midst  of 
their  exultation  and  joy,  they  learned,  that  his  men  were 
enlisted  but  for  a  short  time,  great  part  of  which  had  been 
consumed  on  their  march  to  their  reUeC  They  foresaw^ 
that  the  departure  of  this  force  would  be  the  sure  renewal 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  invasion.  They  were  again 
in  want  of  ammunition ;  and  Logan  again  undertook  the 
long  and  lonely  expedition  to  Holston ;  and  once  more  re- 
turned with  a  supply.  Nothing  inspires  animation  and  in- 
trepidity in  men,  like  seeing  by  experiment  what  may  be 
done  by  patience  and  courage,  in  sustaining,  or  vanquish- 
ing difficulties ;  and  being  found  equal  to  all  emergencies. 
Aboiit  this  time,  too,  they  were  animated  by  being  joined 
by  Mr.  Montgomery  with  a  piarty  of  men. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  Indians,  untiring,  and  determined 
in  their  hostilities,  again  attacked  Boonesborough.  To 
prevent  this  fort  from  receiving  assistance  from  the  two 
others,  they  had  recourse  to  their  customary  plan  of  an- 
noyance ;  and  sent  detachments  from  their  main  body,  to 
intimidate  each  of  the  forts,  so  as  to  prevent  its  aiding  the 
other.  In  this  siege  the  Indians  killed  one  man,  and  wound- 
ed two  others.  It  was  ascertained,  that  they  lost  some  of 
their  own  number;  although  the  killed  were  removed,  ac- 
cording to  custom.  They  kept  up  the  siege  with  great 
vigor  two  days  and  nights ;  but  finding  all  their  efforts  to 
take  the  place  inefl^mal,  they  suddenly  disappeared. 

On  the  25th  of  this  months  a  party,  consisting  of  forty- 
five  men,  joined  Boone  fi^om  North  Carolina.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  these  sieges,  the  inhabitants  of  the  forts  cleared 
and  cultivated  their  fields.  A  part  kept  guards  while  the 
other  part  labored.  This  state  of  continued  hostility  na- 
turally inspired  a  spirit  of  adventurous  revenge ;  and  gave 


to  theise  contests  all  the  interest,  which  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart  can  impart  The  continued  re- 
currence of  danger,  created  a  natural  callousness  and  in- 
difierence  to  it;  and  it  became  a  point  of  keen  and  intense 
study,  which,  party  should  see  each  other  first,  and  get  the 
first  shot.  In  this  species  of  dexterity  the  woodsmen  were 
quite  as  close,  and  sure  marksmen,  as  the  savages.  The 
latter  began  to  acquire  a  respectful  caution,  in  reference  to 
meeting  the  former,  and  were  very  shy  in  approaching  the 
garrisons.  The  Indians  had  already  denominated  the  Vir- 
ginians *Long  Knife.'  They  could  now  add,  that  they 
were  close  shooters^  Winter  returned,  and  the  Indians,  as 
usual,  left  them.  The  term  of  service,  also,  of  the  miUtia 
men,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  expired  this  autumn,  and 
they  returned  to  their  homes.  There  remained  at  Boopes- 
borough  twenty-two,  and  at  Harrodsburg  sixty-five,  and  at 
Logan's  fort  fifteen  men. 

The  1st  of  January,  1 776,  Boone,  with  thirty  men.  Went 
to  the  lower  'Blue  licks,'  to  make  salt  for  the  different  set- 
tlements. The  7th  of  the  next  month,  while  he  was  in  the 
woods,  on  a  hunt  to  supply  the  salt  makers  with  food,  he 
came  upon  a  party  of  102  Indians,  marching  to  the  as- 
sault of  Boonesborough,  the  third  attempt  upon  this  ill-fa- 
te4  place.  It  was  clearly  of  all  the  settlements  tlie  object 
of  their  most  settled  dislike  and  revenge.  Boone  fled,  but 
the  savages  pursued,  and  took  him  prisoner.  They  then 
advanced  upon  the  Ucks,  and  made  twenty-seven  of  the 
Salt  makers  prisoners  by  capitulation.  The  Indians,  de- 
lighted with  this  signal  success,  marched  their  prisoners  in 
triumph  through  the  forests,  and  across  the  Ohio  to  Chilli- 
cothe.  On  this  march  the  weather  was  exceedingly  incle- 
ment, and  common  suffering  from  its  severity  induced  the 
savages  to  show  lenity  to  their  prisoners.  If,  instead  of 
tnarching  home  with  their  spoils,  the  savages  bad  bent  ,$iX 
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their  efforts  against  Boonesborougb,  weakened  as  it  waft 
by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  its  men,  it  is  probable,  that  they 
would  this  time  have  sueceeded^,  in  capturing  the  place.— ^ 
Flushed  by  this  success,  they  would  have  vanquished  the 
other  two  forts,  and,  no  doubt,  would  have  nturdered  the 
inhabitants,  as  they  threatened,  and  would  thus  have  bro» 
ken  up  the  setdements  for  this  time.  But  though  the  sava<* 
ges  generally  manifest  sufficient  cunning,  they  appear  to 
want  combined  thought ;  and  seldom  make  use  of  one  ad* 
vantage,  as  a  mean  of  obtaining  another ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing their  own  exultation,  and  the  depression  of  the  settlersi 
in  consequence  of  this  great  success,  they  left  the  forts  un^ 
molested  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  Could  the 
savages  have  realized  all  the  misery,  which  the  inhabitants 
tsufiered,  in  consequence  of  the  carrying  off  so  many  of 
their  numbers  into  such  a  dreadful  captivity,  even  their 
vindictive  spirit  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  extort 
of  the  suffering  inflicted. 

In  the  month  of  March,  eleven  of  the  prisoners,  am<m|[ 
whom  was  Boone,  were  led  away  from  Chillicothe  to  De- 
troit, and  presented  to  the  British  commandant,  HamiltoiK 
The  governor  offered  them  an  hundred  pounds,  as  a  ran- 
som for  Boone,  intending,  as  he  said,  to  set  him  at  liberty 
on  parole ;  for  the  reader  will  not  need  to  be  infonned^ 
that  this  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  They  refused  it  A  situation  more  vexatious  to  a 
spirit,  like  his,  than  that,  in  which  he  was  thus  placed,  can 
not  easily  be  imagined.  The  least  attempted  movem^it  to* 
wards  escape  would  alarm  the  vigilant  savages ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  he  refused  the  offer  of  supplies  of  indispem 
sable  necessaries  by  the  British,  as  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  as  never  expecting  to  be  able  to  repay  them.  The 
companions  of  his  captivity  were  left  to  the  British  at  De-> 
mtit,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  with  hi&  savage  maa* 


tef$  to  Chillico^e.    Soon  after  his  return  to  (hat  place,  he 
was  adopted  into  the  &mily  of  one  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  laribe,  and  wisely  appeared  to  be  reconciled  to  his  new 
way  of  Ufe,  and  to  accommodate  himself  to  it  with  cheer* 
fulness.    Such  deportm^it  by  such  a  mighty  hunter,  and 
such  an  untamed  spirit  oould  not  but  win  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his   mastera     When  challenged  to  a 
trial  of  his  skill  with  the  rifle,  he  found  il  much  less  difficult 
to  surpass  them  in  the  closeness  of  his  shooting,  than  to  van- 
quish the  envy  and  ill  will  created  by  tliis  visible  superiori- 
ty in  a  point  of  so  much  importance  in  the  eyes  of  that  race. 
He  [HToved  himself  a  most  successful  hunten    He  found  it 
easy  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
aees^  by  showing  great  apparent  deference  to  him^  and  by 
always  granting  him  a  i^are  of  the  proceeds  of  his  hunt 
Hius  leading  a  life,  in  accordance  with  his  instinctive  pro- 
{tensities,  and  acquired  habits,  and  in  great  honor  among 
4iat  primitive  race ;  it  is  probable,  that  this  seeming  acquis 
escenee  to  his  lot  would  have  become  real,  had  it  not  been 
fcr  the  remembrance  of  his  wife  and  children  at  Boones- 
iMMTOugh.    But  these  cherished  recollections  haunted  him, 
and  continually  prompted  the  desire,  and  the  purpose 
to  escape.    In  the  June  following  his  captivity,  he  was  ta- 
ken to  the  Scioto  salt  works,  and  there  employed  so  dili« 
gendy  in  working  salt,  that  he  found  no  means  of  escapa 
On  his  return  with  his  masters  to  Chillicothe,'  hd  found 
490  warriors,  in  all  their  h(^rible  painting  and  war  gar> 
msh,  prepared  for  an  expedition  against  Boonesborough* 
With  all  the  love  of  country  and  family,  natural  to  such  a 
man,  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  rejoiced  in  his  captivity,  as  it 
enabled  him^  to  obtain  such  information  respecting  the  ob- 
jects of  this  expedition,  as,  could  he  transmit  it  to  the  fort, 
uight  save  it  from  destruction.    He  determined  to  put  in 
execution  his  long  meditated  purpose  of  escape.    He  9a:imp 
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early  in  the  morning,  and  was  allowed  to  go  forth,  as  usu» 
al,  to  hunt  .  He  contrived  to  secrete  a  little  food,  enough 
to  answer  for  one  meal,  and  with  this  slender  provision  he 
made  his.  escape.  In  fessthan  five  days  he  traversed  a 
distance  of  160  miles,  in  which  distance,  besides  other  riv- 
ers, he  crossed  the  Ohio.  He  made  but  one  meal  on  the 
journey.  The  fort  was  found  in  no  state  of  preparation 
for  the  formidable  attack,  that  was  preparing  for  it  But 
this  forewarning,  a  distinct  perception  of  the  danger,  and 
die  energy  and  industry  of  Boone,  soon  put  it  in  as  high  a 
state  of  defence,  as  their  means  and  the  shortness  of  the  time 
of  preparation  would  allow. 

Having  made  their  preparations,  the  garrison  were  now 
anxiously  awaiting  the  appearance  of  their  enemy.  The 
escape  of  one  of  Boone's  companions  from  captivity 
brought  news  of  the  expedition  to  the  fort,  and  infornied, 
that  in  consequence  of  his  ecape,  the  expedition  had  been 
deferred  three  weeks.  Fortunately,  the  garrison  had  re- 
ceived accessions  of  considerable  numbers,  since  the  cap- 
tivity of  Boone.  Meanwhile,  Boone  determined  to  anti- 
cipate their  movements.  With  nineteen  select  associates, 
he  set  out  from  the  fort,  on  an  expedition  to  surprise  ^  Paint 
creek  town,'  an  Indian  village  on  the  Scioto.  Having  arri- 
ved within  four  miles  of  that  place,  they  were  met  by  thir- 
ty Indians,  who  were  marching  to  join  the  main  army, 
now  on  its  way  to  Boonesborough.  A  battle  was  imme- 
diately commenced,  which  terminated  in  the  flight  of  the 
savages.  Not  a  man  of  Boone's  party  fell.  Boone  im- 
mediately marched  back  towards  Boonesborough,  with  all 
possible  despatch.  On  the  sixth  day  of  his  march,  he  pas- 
sed the  main  Indian  army  unperceived,  and  on  the  sev- 
enth arrived  at  the  fort 

^  The  day  after  his  arrival,  the  Indian  force  appeared, 
^mmanded  by  captain  Duquesne  and  eleven  other  Cana-- 
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dian  Frenchmen,  and  a  number  of  die  savage  chiefe.  The 
British  flag  was  displayed  in  their  centre.  They  immedi* 
ately  invested  the  fort,  and  sent  a  regular  summons,  requi-* 
ring  Boone  to  surrender.  This  was  by  far  the  most  impo- 
sing force  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  country ;  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  first  view  of  it  should  produce  con- 
sternation in  the  fort  Boone  requested  two  days,  in  which 
to  consider  about  the  propriety  of  a  surrender ;  and  the  sav- 
ages weakly  granted  the  request.  .  The  garrison  consisted 
of  fifty  men,  and  the  odds  in  numbers  was  fearful.  Boone 
assembled  them ;  harangued  them,  and  placed  before  them 
die  chances  of  their  alternatives ;  on  the  one  hand  victory, 
or  defeat,  in  case  of  resistance ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
entire  plunder,  and  the  hopeless  condition  of  captivity,  in 
consequence  of  surrender.  The  consultation  was  short, 
aind  the  answer  unanimous,  that  as  long  as  one  man  lived, 
the  fort  should  be  defended.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  the 
garrison  diligently  employed  these  two  days  of  truce,  in 
completing  their  defences.  They  had  collected  their  cat- 
tie  and  horses,  and  driven  them  into  the  fort.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time,  Boone,  from  one  of  the  bastions* 
thanked  the  commander  of  the  Indians,  for  the  time  al- 
lowed him  for  preparation, and  proclaimed  the  result  of  the 
determinations  of  the  garrison.  Duquesne,  disappointed 
in  the  expectation  of  surrender,  endeavored  to  carry  his 
point  by  duplicity.  He  declared,  that  he  was  charged  by» 
governor  Hamilton,  to  take  the  garrison  prisoners ;  buinot* 
to  treat  them  harshly,  and  that  if  nine  of  the  principal  men 
would  come  out,  and  enter  into  parley  with  him,  he  would^ 
withdraw,  upon  condition,  that  the  garrison  would  swear, 
allegiance  to  his  Brittanic  majesty.  To  treat  upon  such 
terms  would  at  least  gain  time,  and  Boone  consented. — 
The  conference  was  opened  within  fifty  yards  of  the  fort 
jate.    The  articles  were  few^,  explicit,  and .  soon  setded.— 


"V, 
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But  it  was  remarked,  that  many  Indians,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  in  the  treaty,  stalked  about  the  contracting  parties^ 
under  suspicious  circumstances.  The  articles  were  sign*^ 
ed.  Boone  was  informed,  that  it  was  customary  in  such 
cases,  that  two  principal  Indians  should  shake  bands  with 
one  of  each  of  the  whites  of  Boone's  party.  This,  too^ 
was  granted ;  and  two  approaciitng  each  of  the  nine,  en* 
deavored  to  drag  them  ofi^  as  {HriscHiers.  Boone  instant^ 
perceived  their  purpose.  He  and  fais  men^  by  a  violeni 
struggle  disengaged  themselves  from  t|ie  grasp  of  the  In^ 
dians,  and  made  for  the  fork  A  voUey  of  balls  was  fired 
upon  them,  and  one  man  was  wounded.  The  enemy  im- 
mediately commenced  an  unremitting  attack.  The  be* 
fflegers  soon  attempted  to  undermine  the  fort.  This  attempt 
was  probably  dictated  to  them  by  their  French  comman- 
der; for  they  knew  little  of  war^  except  the  use  of  gun 
powder  and  brute  force.  The  garrison  discovered  dial 
their  enemy  was  attempting  to  undermine  the  fort,  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  by  remarking  that  the  river,  which  was 
clear  above,  was  turbid  below  with  the  earth  and  clay, 
dirown  out  by  the  excavation.  To  counteract  the  efiect  e£ 
ihis  mine,  the  garrison  dug  a  trench  within ;  and  by  throw- 
ing the  earth  of  the  trench  over  the  wall,  manifested  to 
their  foe,  that  they  penetrated  their  purpose.  Perceiving 
thai  they  were  not  like  to  carry  their  purpose,  either  by  fraud 
or  force,  the  enemy  decamped,  <m  the  20th  oi  August-^ 
Two  men  were  killed,  and  four  wounded  in  the  fort— 
The  savages  had  thirty-seven  killed.  The  number  of 
their  wounded  could  not  be  ascertained  from  the  cir» 
cumstancc^  that  they  were  immediately  carried  ofi^ 
This  was  |he  last  combined  and  powerful  d9brt  against 
Boonesborou^  The  assailants  were  to  the  besieged,  as 
six  to  one.  They  had  skilful  leaders,  and  were  not  de& 
cient  ill  ferocious  courage.    The  walls  c^  the  fortification 
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were  combustible,  and  but  twelve  feet  high ;  and  the  gar- 
rison no  better  armed,  or  supplied,  than  theit*  foe.  It  was 
a  striking  example  of  the  difficulty  of  conquering  a  small 
force  of  intrepid  men,  who  have  determined  never  to  sur« 
render. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn^  Boone  made  a  journey  to 
North  Carolina  to  brk^  back  his  wife,  who,  during  his 
captivity  among  the  Indians^  had  returned  to  her  father's 
bouse,  despairing  of  his  return.  The  Indians  had  made 
no  open  attack  upon  Logan's  fort,  during  this  period.  He 
bad,  however,  casual  skirmishes  with  them,  as  his  men  met 
them  at  different  points  in  the  woods.  In  one  of  these  ren* 
conlres  he  was  severely  wounded.  That  these  infiint  set- 
tlements survived  these  sustained  hostilities  of  the  savages^ 
and  continued  to  increase  in  the  woods,  so  &r  away  hron 
the  protection  of  the  parent  state,  evidences  the  intrepidity 
and  spirit  of  these  primitive  nurslings  of  storms  and  dan-^ 
gers.  AH  this  while,  the  parent  state  was  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  existence  with  die  gigantic  force  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  could  do  Httle  more,  thaii  Took  occasionally  from 
her  own  suspended  conflicts^  with  admiration  upon  the 
bravery  o(  her  childrra;  in  the  new  country,  contending 
with  hosts  of  savages,  headed,,  urged  on,  and  suppUed  by 
ifae  British  of  Canada  with  the  mestns  of  annoyance.  But 
in  1778,  having  a  moment  of  breathin||^  time,  Virginia  fok, 
that  sound  policy,  as  wdft  ias  maternal  and  good  feeling 
called  upon  her  for  some  efficient  measures,  to  render  a 
residence  in  the  woods  of  Kentudcy  more  safe  and  desira- 
ble. It  was  within  the  sscope  of  her  policy,  to  reduce  the 
British  posts  on  the  frontiers  of  the  CHiio  couAry,  and  of 
the  Wabash,  whence  the  savages  were  supplied  %ith  arms, 
nmnitions,  and  incitsement  to  saHj  forth,  and  make  incur- 
sUms  upon  the  new  settlements.  Fw  this  purpose  she 
mised  a  r^[im^rt  of  troopsy  and  gave  the  comoiind  tA 
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George  Rogers  Clark.  The  force  consisted  of  betweeft 
two  and  three  hundred  men.  Colonel  Clark  was  intimate^ 
ly  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  western  country, 
and,  as  after  events  abundantly  showed,  admirably  qualifi- 
ed for  a  command  of  this  kind  His  main  force  descend- 
ed  by  water  from  the  Monongahela  to  the  falls  of  Ohio, 
where  he  was  joined  by  some  troops  from  Kentucky.— ». 
Thirteen  femilies  accompanied  him  on  this  expeditioiv 
who  fixed  themselves  on  an  island  near  the  falls,  called 
since  ^Com  island.'  This  was  the  germ,  whence  sprang 
the  flourishing  town  of  Louisville.  We  have  already  re- 
lated, in  another  part  of  this  work,  the  signal  and  ^ilire 
success,  that  crowned  the  splendid  achievements  of  colo- 
nel Clark,  in  the  capture  of  Vincennes,  and  the  British 
troops  there;  and  the  relief  of  St.  Louis  from  the  ravageSi 
of  the  large  force  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  that  had 
inarched  upon  that  place.  This  achievement,  no  doubt, 
had  a  happy  bearing  upon  the  settling  our  frontier  limits,  in 
the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

The  settlement  which  colonel  Clark  had  left  at  ^  Corn 
island'  had  a  deep  interest  in  his  success.  They  were  six- 
ty or  seventy  miles  distant  from  any  aid  in  Kentucky. — 
They  were  equally  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  British 
and  Indians ;  and  dared  not  remove  from  the  shelter  of 
the  island,  until  afl;erthe  capture  of  Vincennes  by  colonel 
Clark.  They  then  removed  themselves  to  Louisville,  fix<^ 
ing  themselves  just  below  the  mouth  of  Beargrass.  Being 
the  head  quarters  of  colonel  Clark,  and  otherwise  a  natu- 
rally eligible  situation,  it  soon  received  such  accessions  of 
strength  and  numbers,  as  to  become  an  important  settle- 
ment and  the  nucleus  of  various  others. 

We  may,  perhaps,  in  this  place  most  properly  introduce 
another  of  the  fiimoiis  partizans,  in  savage  warfare,  Simcoi- 
Kent<N%  alk^  Butler,  who,  Scorn  humble  beginnings,  made 
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himself  conspicuous  by  distinguished  services  and  achieve- 
ments, in  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  and  ought  to 
be  recorded,  ias  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  Kentucky.  He 
was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1758.  He  grew  to  maturity  with- 
out being  able  to  read,  or  write ;  but  from  his  early  exploits, 
he  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  feelings,  which  the 
educated,  and  those  born  in  the  upper  walks  of  hfe,  appear 
to  suppose  a  monopoly  reserved  for  themselves.  It  is  tte- 
corded  of  him,  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had  a  vio- 
lent contest  with  another  competitor  for  the  favor  of  the 
lady  of  his  love.  She  refused  to  make  an  election  between 
them ;  and  the  subject  of  this  notice  indignantly  exiled  him- 
self from  his  native  place.  After  various  peregrinations 
on  the  long  rivers  of  the  west,  he  fixed  himself  in  Kentucky ; 
and  soon  became  a  distinguished  partizan  against  the  sava- 
ges.  In  1774,  he  joined  himself  to  lord  Dunmore,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  his  spies.  He  made  various  excur- 
sions, and  performed  important  services  in  this  employ. — 
He  finally  selected  a  place  for  improvement  on  the  site, 
where  Washington  now  is.  Returning  one  day  from  hunt- 
ing, he  found  one  of  his  companions  slain  by  the  Indians, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  fira  He  left  Washington 
in  consequence ;  and  joined  himself  to  colonel  Clark  in 
his  fortunate  and  gallant  expedition  against  Yincennes  and 
Kaskaskia.  He  was  sent  by  that  commander  with  de- 
spatches for  Kentucky.  He  passed  tl&ough  the  streets  of 
Yincennes,  then  in  possession  of  the  British  and  Indians, 
without  discovery.  Arriving  at  White  river,  he  and  his 
party  made  a  raft,  on  which  to  cross  with  their  guns  and 
baggage,  driving  their  horses  into  the  river,  and  compelling 
them  to  swim  it.  A  party  of  Indians  was  concealed  on 
the  opposite  bank,  who  took  possession  of  the  horses,  as 
they  mounted  the  bank,  from  crossing  the  river.  Butler  and 
liis  company,  seeing  this,  oontiouef}  tQ  float  dowa  the  rivd* 


on  llieir  raft,  without  coining  to  land  They  concealed 
tfiemselves  in  the  bushes,  until  night,  when  they  crossed 
die  river,  pursued  their  journey,  and  delivered  their  de« 
spatches. 

After  this,  Butler  made  a  journey  of  discovery  to  the 
northern  regions  of  die  Ohio  country,  and  was  made  pri* 
soner  by  the  Indians.  They  p&inted  him  black,  as  is  dieir 
cusitom,  when  a  victim  is  devoted  to  their  torture ;  and  in- 
formed him,  that  he  was  destined  to  be  burned  at  Chilli* 
cothe.  Meanwhile,  for  their  own  amusement,  and  as  a 
prelude  of  his  torture,  they  manacled  him,  hand  and  foot, 
placed  him  on  an  unbridled  and  unbroken  horse,  and  turn* 
ed  the  animal  loose,  driving  it  off  at  its  utmost  speed,  with 
shouts,  delighted  with  witnessing  its  mode  of  managing 
with  its  Uving  burdea  The  horse,  unable  to  shake  off  this 
Hew  and  strange  incumbrance,  made  for  the  diickest  co* 
vert  of  woods,  and  brambles  with  the  speed  of  the  winds. 
It  is  easy  to  conjecture  the  position  and  sufferings  of  the 
victim.  The  terrified  animal  exhausted  itself  in  fruidess 
eJBK>rts,to  shake  offits  burden,  and  worn  down  and  subdued, 
brought  Buder  back  amidst  the  exulting  yells  of  the  sava* 
ges  to  the  camp. 

Arrived  within  a  mile  of  Chillicothe,  they  halted,  took 
Buder  from  his  horse,  and  tied  him  to  a  stake,  where  he 
remained  twenty-four  hours  in  one  position.  He  was  ta- 
ken from  the  stake  to  ^  run  the  gaundeC  The  Indian  mode 
of  managing  this  kind  of  torture  was,  as  follows :  llie  in- 
habitants of  the  tribe,  old  and  young,  were  placed  in  paral- 
lel lines,  armed  with  clubs  and  switches.  The  victim  was 
to  make  his  way  to  the  council  house,  through  the^  files, 
every  member  of  which  struggled  to  beat  him,  as  he  pass- 
ed, as  severely,  as  possible.  If  he  reached  the  council 
house  alive,  he  was  to  be  spared.  In  the  lines  were  near- 
ly 600  Indians,  and  Buder  had  to  make  his  way  almost  a 
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mile  in  the  endurance  of  this  infernal  sport  He  was  start- 
ed by  a  blow;  but  soon  broke  through  the  files,  and  had  al- 
most reached  the  council  house,  when  a  stout  warrior 
knocked  him  down  with  a  club.  He  was  severely  beaten 
in  this  position,  and  taken  back  again  to  custody. 

It  seems  incredible,  that  they  sometimes  adopted  their 
prisoners ;  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  lenity  and 
even  kindness.  At  other  times,  ingenuity  was  exhausted 
to  invent  tortures,  and  every  renewed  endurance  of  the 
victim  seemed  to  stimulate  their  vengeance  to  new  disco- 
veries of  cruelty.  Buder  was  one  of  these  ill-fitted  sub- 
jects. No  way  satisfied  with  what  they  had  done,  they 
narched  him  from  village  to  village,  to  give  all  a  specta- 
deof  his  suflferings.  He  run  the  gauntlet  thirteen  times. 
He  made  various  attempts  to  escape ;  and  in  one  instance 
would  have  effected  it,  had  he  not  been  arrested  by  some 
^Bavages,  who  were  accidentally  returning  to  the  village, 
from  which  he  was  escaping.  It  was  finally  determined 
to  burn  him  at  die  lower  Sandusky,  but  an  apparent  acci- 
dent changed  his  destiny. 

In  passing  to  the  stake,  the  procession  went  by  the  cabin 
of  Simon  Girty,  a  renegado  white  man,  who  Hved  among 
the  Indians,  and  had  just  returned  firom  aii  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  the  whites  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  wretch  burned  with  disappointment  and  re- 
venge ;  and  hearing  that  there  was  a  white  man  going  to 
the  torture,  determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  him. 
He  found  ihe  unfortunate  Buder,  threw  bim  to  the  ground, 
and  began  to  beat  him.  Buder,  who  instantly  recognized 
in  Girty  a  former  companion  of  his  youth,  made  himself 
known  to  him.  His  savage  heart  relented.  He  raised 
him  up,  and  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  save  him. 
Girty  had  a  council  called,  and  he  moved  the  savages  to 
give  Buder  up  to  hink     He  took  di^  unfortunate  maa 
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home,  fed,  and  clothed  him,  and  Buder  began  to  recruit 
from  his  wounds  and  torture.  But  the  relenting  of  the  sa- 
vages in  his  favor  was  only  momentary.  After  five  days, 
they  repented  of  their  relaxation  in  his  favor,  reclaimed 
him,  and  marched  him  to  Lower  Sandusky,  to  be  burned, 
according  to  their  original  purpose.  By  a  surprising  coin- 
ddence,  he  there  met  the  Indian  agent  from  Detroit,  who, 
from  motives  of  humanity^  exerted  his  influence  with  the 
savages  for  his  release,  and  took  him  with  him  to  Detroit 
Here  he  was  paroled  by  the  governor.  He  escaped,  and 
by  a  march  of  thirty  days  through  the  wilderness,  reached 
Kentucky* 

In  1779,  while  the  states  generally  were  struggling  wiiAi 
the  taxes  and  burdens  of  the  revolutionary  war,  without 
means,  or  resources,  Virginia  discovered,  that  she  posses^ 
ked  an  un wrought  mine,  in  her  rich  western  lands.  In  this 
year  she  opened  a  land  office  for  the  sale  of  these  lands, 
prescribing  the  terms  of  conveyance ;  and  found  that  after 
all  legal  claims  and  grants  were  filled,  an  immense  extent 
of  country  still  remained  at  her  disposal.  The  successes 
of  colonel  Clark,  and  the  clearness  and  security  of  the  of- 
fered  tides  induced  many  immigrants  to  repair  to  the  coun>- 
try.  Some  settled  near  the  old  stations ;  and  some  scatter- 
ed themselves  in  new  positions  in  the  woods,  as  their  fitn- 
cy  led  them  to  select ;  and  the  general  and  promiscuous 
settlement  of  the  country  may  be  said  now  to  have  fairly 
commenced. 

In  April,  1779,  a  block  house  was  built  on  the  present 
site  of  Lexington.  Several  stations  were  selected  in  this 
vicinity,  and  in  that  of  the  present  position  of  Danville. 
Settlements  were  also  made  this  year  on  the  waters  of  Bear- 
grass,  Green  and  Licking  rivers.  A  station  was  a  collect- 
ed parallelogram  of  cabins,  united  by  palisades,  so  as  to 
|>resent  a  continued  wall  on  the  outer  side ;  and  the  cabin 
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doors  opened  into  a  common  square  on  the  inner  side. 
Of  course,  these  stations  were  the  strong  holds  of  the  set^ 
tiers.  TheJ^ijited  the  strength,  furnished  the  society,  and 
cemented  the  friendships  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  were  of- 
ten the  germs  of  populous  and  busy  villages.  Adventu- 
rers crowded  upon  the  country,  some  selecting  lands  for 
immediate  and  permanent  settlement ;  and  others  choou^ 
spot^,  on  which  they  purposed  hereafter  to  build,  returned 
to  tfjeir  native  place. 

The  Indians,  though  they  must  now  have  perceived  the 
impossibility  of  arresting  this  advance  of  population,  and 
the  permanent  occupancy  of  these  hunting  grounds,  con- 
tinued their  pertinacious  purpose  of  revenge,  by  their  cus- 
tomary modes  of  detached  aggression,  and  the  murder  of 
individuals  and  famiKes*  It  is  astonishing,  how  little  thl^ 
frequent  recurrence  of  these  terrible  catastrophes  aeem$  to 
have  retarded  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the  stea- 
dy advance  of  the  settlers  in  building  and  improvement. 
The  people  began  to  be  conscious  of  their  strength,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  union,^  to  put  an  end  to  the 
aggressions  of  the  savages.  An  assemblage  of  the  settlers 
was  called  at  Harrodsburg,  to  devise  the  means  of  carrying 
their  purposes  into  eflfect  The  result  of  the  common  coun^ 
cil  was  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country ;  and,  a$ 
theShawneeshad  been  most  conspicuous  in  their  hostilities, 
it  was  determined  to  fit  out  an  expedition  against  old  Chil- 
licothe,  which  was  their  chief  town.  The  volunteers  were 
to  unite  at  Harrodsburg,  and  the  comonqind  was  assigned 
to  cplonel  Bowman.  Logan,  Holder,  Harrod  and  Bulger^ 
commanded  under  him.  Some  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  of  the  country  served,  as  privates.  The  united 
force  amounted  to  200. 

They  reached  Chillicothe  undiscovered,  in  July,  towards 
^unset    After  deliberation,  it  was  determined  to  defer  the 
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attack,  until  the  dawn  of  the  succeeding  morning.  The 
force  was  divided  into  two  detachments,  oi^commanded 
by  colonel  BoWman  and  the  other  by  captain  Logan* 
The  one  party  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  right,  and  the 
other  to  the  left ;  and  upon  a  given  signal,  to  surround  the 
town,  and  attack  it  in  concert  The  party  commanded 
byjjogan,  repaired  to  the  assigned  point,  and  waited  in  vain 
for  the  signd.  The  attention  of  the  Indians  was  drawn 
to  this  point  by  the  barking  of  a  dog*  At  this  moment  one 
of  the  other  party  discharged  a  gun.  The  whole  village 
of  course  was  alarmed  in  a  moment  The  women  and 
children  were  hurried  into  the  woods,  through  a  padi  not 
yet  occupied  by  the  assailants ;  and  die  warriors  collected 
in  a  strong  cabin.  All  this  passed  under  the  eyes  of  Lo- 
gan^s  party,  who  inmiediately  took  possession  of  some  oi 
the  deserted  cabins.  It  was  now  day  light,  and  frequmit 
shots  were  exchanged  between  the  parties.  The  expedi- 
ent of  Logan,  to  march  safely  to  the  assault  of  the  cabtn^ 
was  an  ingenious  one ;  and  as  far  as  our  reading  extends, 
original.  He  proposed  to  his  party,  to  tear  off  the  Indian 
cabin  doors,  and  each  to  carry  one  before  him,  as  a  breast 
work,  in  advancing  upon  the  Indian  cabin,  where  the 
warriors  were  assembled.  As  they  were  marching  upon 
the  foe  behind  their  movable  wall,  colonel  Bowman,  per* 
ceiving,  that  their  plan  of  surprising  the  Indians  was  dis- 
concerted^ sent  them  an  order  to  retreat.  Captain  Logan's 
party  were  astonished  at  this  order,  and  reluctant  to  obey 
it  The  retreat  must  take  place  over  an  open  prairie,  ex- 
posed to  the  covert  fire  of  the  Indians.  Instead  of  a  con- 
certed retreat,  in  good  order,  every  one  endeavored  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  from  the  danger,  in  the  mode 
dictated  by  his  ovm  judgment.  Each  one  started  away 
from  behind  bis  concealment;  and  made  for  the  woods  at 
his  utmost  speed.    Some  of  their  number  fell  by  the  bul- 
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lets,  which  the  savages  showered  upon  them,  as  they  fled 
over  the  pra^iQi  The  stragglers  assembled  in  the  woods, 
and  resumed  something  like  order.  The  Indians  sallied 
out  upon  the  invaders,  commanded  by  their  chief.  Black 
Fish.  They  were  much  inferior  in  numbers,  not  exceed- 
ing thirty;  yet  cblonel  Bowman's  force,  once  intimidated, 
continued  to  fly  before  them  under  the  impulse  of  terror, 
and  were  severely  pressed.  His  force  was  brought  to  a 
hah,  in  a  low  and  sheltered  ground.  His  Are  upon  the 
surrounding  enemy,  who  were  protected  behind  bushes, 
produced  little  effect  Captains  Logan,  and  Harrod,  and 
others  mounted  some  pack  horses,  and  made  a  charge  up- 
on the  Indians.  This  assault  somewhat  staggered  them. , 
Black  Fish  was  killed,  and  the  Indians  in  their  turn  took 
to  flight.  The  men  pursued  an  unmolested  march  home- 
wards. In  this  ill  managed  expedition  nine  men  were  kil- 
led, and  one  wounded.  The  Indian  loss  was  comparative- 
ly small.     Only  two  or  three  were  known  to  be  killed. 

The  land  law  provided  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners by  the  governor,  to  hear  and  determine  all  ques- 
tions relative  to  land  claims,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  set- 
tlement and  pre-emption  rights,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  The  country  of  Kentucky  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  which  was  composed  of  four 
members,  three  of  whom  formed  a  quorum.  Every  en- 
actment, that  rendered  the  modes  of  obtaining  titles  expli- 
cit and  easy,  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  immi- 
grants; and,  in  1779,  a  considerable  number  of  families 
moved  to  Kentucky  from  the  interior  of  Virginia.  The 
first  court,  under  this  enactment,  was  opened  at  St. 
Asaph's,  the  name  given  to  Logan's  setdement  To  meet 
the  wants  of  all  points  of  the  country,  the  court  held  its 
sessions  at  the  several  settlements  in  rotation.  The  court 
having  completed  the  business,  for  which  it  was  organized. 
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was  dissolved  in  April,  1780.  It  had  confirmed  about 
3,000  claims  during  its  session.  This  furpisbed  a  very 
fair  clue,  by  which  to  estimate  the  actual  Immber  of  set- 
ders.  These  adjudications  excited  the  rage  of  land 
speculation. 

The  winter  of  1779,  and  '80,  was  remarkable  for  its 
length  and  severity,  and  the  accumulation  of  ice  and 
snow.  Many  families,  immigrating  to  the  country,  in  their 
transit  over  the  mountains,  were  arrested  by  the  snows^ 
and  suffered  exceedingly  from  cold  and  hunger.  Their 
catde  perished,  and  in  some  cases  the  owners  were  com- 
pelled, by  starvation,  to  feed  upon  their  bodies.  When  they 
arrived  in  Kentucky,  they  found,  indeed,  plenty  of  animal 
food ;  but  the  gr^in  of  the  country  had  been  all  consumed^ 
They  were  introduced  to  the  new  modes  of  a  backwoods 
life,  by  being  obliged  to  subsist  upon  milk  and  myeat 
The  arrival  of  so  many  new  setders  in  the  spring 
rendered  all  the  stations  so  crowded,  that  it  was  foun^l 
necessary  to  establish  many  new  setdements  in  the  forests. 
The  old  stations,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  state,  were,  of 
course,  the  safest  from  Indian  attack ;  and  the  country  had 
now  an  interior  and  a  frontier ;  a  safe  and  an  exposed  re* 
gion.  Many  of  the  settlers  at  the  close  of  this  year,  had  a 
rustic  abundance  of  all,  that  the  country  could  supply. 
Some  of  the  immigrants  of  this  year  were  men  distin- 
guished for  talents  and  standing,  in  the  regions,  from 
which  they  came.  Among  them  we  may  name  colonel 
Thomas  Marshall,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine.  Colonel  Slaughter,  also,  descended 
the  Ohio,  to  the  falls,  widi  150  Virginia  soldiers.  Tbfe 
force,  added  to  that  of  colonel  Clark,  already  stationed 
there,  gave  this  place  the  aspect  of  a  regular  fortification, 
The  effect,  however,  was  not  such  as  might  have  been 
hoped.   The  people  became  confid^it,  and  careless,  in  their 
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imagined  security.  The  Indians  derived  more  advanta- 
ges than  the  whites  from  the  protection  of  the  Ohio. 
They  could  dlQiss  that  river,  in  their  canoes,  at  any  point, 
ravage,  plunder, murder,  and  return,  before  the  people  could 
be  sufficiently  aroused  to  pursue  them ;  and  w  hen  once 
they  had  the  Ohio  in  their  front,  and  the  interminable  for- 
ests, north  of  it,  in  their  rear,  it  was  useless  to  follow  them. 
Sometimes  the  soldiers  met  them,  and  measured  back  a 
severe  retaliation. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit,  having 
recovered  from  the  consternation  of  the  blow  struck  by  co- 
lonel Clark,  and  fearing  the  effect,  it  might  produce  upon 
his  Indian  allies,  prepared  to  measure  back  a  severer  blow 
than  Kentucky  had  yet  felt    He  concerted  an  expedition 
with  the  Indian  chiefs.     Six  hundred  Indians  and  Canadi" 
ans  composed  it.    They  were  commanded   by  colonel 
Byrd,  a  British  officer.    It  was  appointed  with  two  field 
pieces,  and  its  first  point  of  destination  was  Louisville. 
The  summer  of  1780,  was  uncommonly  wet;  and  all  the 
streams  were  fiill  to  overflowing.    This  circumstance  in- 
duced the  commander  to  change  his  original  destination, 
and  to  ascend  the  river  Licking,  which   was  sufficiently 
high,  to  afibrd  a  water  passage,  to  his  force  and  artillery 
by  that  route,  to  the  very  centre  of  the  country.     Colonel 
Byrd  landed  his  men  and  munitions  on  the  point  at  the 
forks  of  Licking.    His  force  consisted  of  1^000  men.    He 
reached  Ruddle^s  station  the  22d  of  June.    This  was 
&  new  stockade  station,  incapable  of  any  defence  against 
artillery.    The  excessive  rains  had  driven  the  wood  cut- 
ters from  their  usual  business  in  the  woods,  to  seek  shelter 
l^tnder  the  roofs  of  the  stations.    Byrd  arrived  undiscov- 
iBred ;  and  the  first  notice  of  the  people  in  Ruddle's  station 
tjf  his  approach,  was  announced  by  the  discharge  of  bis 
^nnon.    He  sent  in  a  flag,  demanding  an  immediate  sut^ 
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render  at  discretion.  This  demand  Ruddle  refused,  ex* 
cept  on  condition,  that  the  men  surrendered  should  be  the 
prisoners  of  the  British,  and  not  of  the  Indians.  Colonol 
Byrd  consented  to  these  terms,  and  immediately  the  gatcis 
were  opened  to  him.  The  Indians  rushed  into  the  fort, 
and  each  one  laid  his  savage  hands  upon  the  first  person, 
that  presented.  Parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives  were  thus  dispersed,  and  separated  in  a  moment 
There  are  few,  who  can  not  imagine  the  wailing,  the  con- 
sternation and  agony  of  children  divided  from  their  parents, 
and  parents  torn  from  their  children.  Ruddle  remonstra- 
ted  against  these  cruel  enormities,  to  no  purpose.  Colonel 
Byrd  had  even  some  semblance  of  reason  in  his  apology. 
He  declared  his  utter  inability  to  control  savages,  so  much 
more  numerous  thaa  bis  own  troops,  and  affirmed  that  he 
himself  was  in  their  power. 

After  this  stktibn  was  thoroughly  plundered,  and  the 
possession  of  the  prisoners  settled,  the  Savages  proposed 
10  march  immediately  thence  to  the  attack  of  Martin's 
station,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles.  Colonel  Byrd  had  been 
so  much  affected  with  the  barbarity  of  the  savages  here, 
that  he  peremptorily  refused,  unless  the  chiefe  would  guar- 
antee to  him,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  entirely  in  his 
possession,  and  that  the  plunder  only  should  be  theirs. 
They  consented.  The  station  was  taken  without  oppod- 
tion,  and  the  prisoners  and  plunder  were  divided  accoi^ 
ding  to  the  terms  of  their  compact.  The  ease  with  whidi 
these  conquests  had  been  made,  only  stimulated  the  Indi- 
ian  appetite  for  mora  The  savages  clamored  to  be  led 
against  Bryant^s  station,  and  Lexington.  Colonel  Byrd 
declined,  and  assigned  as  reasons,  that  success  was  im- 
probable ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  sufficiency 
of  provisions  for  the  prisoners,  they  already  had ;  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  convey  their  artillery  to 
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any  point  of  the  Onio,  after  the  waters  should  have  fallen ; 
wad  that  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  speedy  fall  of  the 
waters  of  Licking,  prudence  called  upon  them,  to  avail 
Aemselves  of  their  present  advantages,  and  descend  the 
river  immediately. 

Moved  by  these  reasons,  the  British  and  Indians  com- 
menced their  return  march.  They  descended  to  their 
boats,  which  they  had  left  at  the  forks,  embarked  their  ar- 
tillery and  munitions  on  board  and  began  to  descend  the 
river.  At  the  forks,  the  Indians  separated  fi*om  the  Brit- 
ish, taking  with  them  the  prisoners  captured  at  Ruddle's 
station. 

The  escape  of  Hinkston  from  his  savage  captors  fur- 
nishes an  event  of  interest  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
tact  and  skill,  as  a  woodsman ;  and  in  this  escape  evinced 
tfiose  powers  of  reasoning  from  circumstances,  which  i 
would  have  escaped  any  observation,  but  one  exercised 
hke  his;  powers,  which  seem  like  the  mysterious  teach- 
ing of  instinct  The  second  night  of  their  march,  the 
Indians  encamped  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  rained^ 
and  the  camp  fires  were  not  kindled,  until  after  the  dusk 
<tf  evening.  Part  of  the  savages  guarded  the  prisoners, 
•and  part  kindled  the  fires.  While  they  were  so  occupied, 
Hinkston  sprang  away  from  thent  The  alarm  was  given, 
-and  die  Indians  pursued  him  in  every  direction.  He  ran 
bat  a  little  distance  before  he  Jaid  down  behind  a  great  log, 
an  the  deep  shade  of  a  spreading  tree.  As  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived, that  the  uproar,  occasioned  by  his  escape,  had  sub- 
^»lded,  he  recommenced  his  flight,  as  silently  as  possibly. 
The  night  was  profoundly  dark ;  and  even  his  experience 
<^ould  discern  no  marks,  by  which  to  stear.  After  travel- 
ling sometime,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  direction  of  Lexing- 
ton, he  found  to  his  terror,  that  he  had  circled  back  in  sight 
of  the  camp  fires  again.    There  was  no  mark  in  the  $ky. 
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He  could  not  see  the  moiss  on  the  trees ;  and  could  thii^ 
of  no  clue  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  Here  he  availed 
himself  of  his  woodland  skill.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  al« 
Aough  he  could  not  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  air  by  his 
&elings,  he  might  in  another  way.  He  dipped  his  hand  in 
the  water.  When  he  raised  it,  he  knew,  that  evaporation 
and  coolness  would  take  place  on  that  side  of  his  hand, 
from  which  the  wind  came.  He  had  observed  that  the 
Wind  was  in  the  west  at  sun  set  Guided  by  this  sure  in- 
dication, he  once  more  resumed  his  flight  After  travel- 
ling for  ^me  time,  he  sat  down,  exhausted,  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  and  fell  asleep.  Just  before  day,  arose  a  dense 
fog,  in  which  a  man  could  not  be  seen  at  any  distance. 
This  saved  him,  when  the  light  of  dawn  appeared.  Wa 
ear  was  assailed  with  the  howl  of  wolves,  the  bleating  of 
'  fawns,  the  gobbling  of  turkeys,  the  hooting  of  owls,  and 
the  cries  of  the  vnld  animals  of  the  wilderness.  He  was 
enough  acquainted  with  savage  customs,  to  be  aware,  that 
these  cries  were  savage  imitations,  to  entice  the  animab 
ivithin  the  reach  of  their  rifles.  They  pbinted  out  to  himi 
also,  his  own  danger.  He  found  himself  more  than  once, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  ibe.  But  he  escaped  all  the 
dangers,  and  arrived  safe  at  Lexington.  He  reached  diere 
eight  days  after  the  capture  of  Ruddle^s  station,  and 
'brought  the  first  intelligence  of  that  event 

The  Indians  crossed  the  Ohio  with  their  plunder  and 
numerous  horses,  at  the  mouth  of  Licking,  and  there  dis- 
persed. The  British  descended  the  Lidiing  to  the  <Miio, 
and  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  intending  to 
ascend  that  river,  as  far  as  its  depth  of  water  would  allow 
the  transport  of  the  artillery.  The  cannon  were  to  be  left 
there,  and  the  forces  were  to  march  over  land  to  Detroit 

The  panic,  occasioned  by  this  severe  blow,  turned  aR 
eyes  in  Kentucky,  upon  general  Clark,  whose  counsels 
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were  received,  as  oracular  and  imperative.  He  advised  a 
levy  of  four^^fihs  of  all  the  men  in  the  country,  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  to  be  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  Licking, 
the  7th  of  July.  Colonels  L(^an,  Slaughter,  Lynn^ 
Floyd,  and  Harrod,  were  to  command  under  him.  He 
ordered  the  building  of  a  number  of  transport  boats  at 
Louisville.  The  command  of  them  was  given  to  colonel 
Slaughter,  and  they  were  ordered  up  the  Ohio  to  Licking, 
with  provisions  and  stores.  Jn  amending  the  Ohio,  these 
boats  were  compelled  to  keep  near  the  shore.  They  were 
worked  up  the  river  in  two  divisions,  one  on  each  shore. 
It  happened,  that  while  one  of  the  boats  was  near  the  north 
shore,  a  party  of  Indians  descended  the  bank,  fired  into 
the  boat,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  the  people, 
before  the  other  boats  could  assemble  to  their  assistance. 
On  the  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  one  of  Logan's  men 
deserted,  taking  with  him  a  valuable  horse.  It  was  suppo* 
sed,  that  he  had  fled  with  the  horse  to  Carolina.  But  on 
the  arrival  of  the  detachment  at  the  mouth  of  Licking,  the 
horse  was  found  there,  and  it  was  ascertained,  that  this 
traitor  had  gone  over  to  the  Indians,  and  bad  given  them, 
notice  of  the  approaching  expeditioa 

On  the  2d  day  of  August,  1780,  general  Clark,  with  his 
trpopsy  took  up  the  line  of  march  from  the  place,  where^ 
Cincinnati  now  stands,  for  the  Indian  towns.  The  army 
inarched  in  two  divisions,  and  consisted  of  970  men< 
The  force  was  arranged  according  to  the  most  rigid  pre- 
cepts of  war;  and  proceeded,  without  interruption,  to  the 
Indian  towns,  where  they  arrived  the  6th  of  the  month. 
They  found  the  first  town  abandoned,  and  many  of  the 
bouses  burning,  having  been  fired  the  preceding  morning. 
They  cut  down  several  hundred  acres  of  corn.  At 
feur,  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  they  marched  for 
ihe  Piqua  towns,  distant  twelve  miles.     They  had  but 


just  commenced  their  march,  when  they  were  drem^** 
ed  by  a  shower,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  wmd,. 
They  encamped  in  a  hollow  square,  in  the  unpleasant  pre* 
dicament  of  being  in  an  enemy^s  country,  and  knowing 
that  their  guns  were  all  wet  With  proper  precaution, 
they  fired,  and  reloaded  them ;  and  remained  on  the  alert 
6nd  prepared  for  action  through  the  night 

At  two  in  the  afternotm  of  the  next  day,  they  arrived  at 
Piqua.  As  they  advanced  upon  the  town,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  who  concealed  themselves  among 
high  weeds,  that  skirted  the  town.  Cblonet  Liogan,  with 
400  men,  was  ordered  to  file  off,  and  march  up  the  river 
to  the  east,  and  so  to  post  himself,  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  Indians  in  that  direction.  Another  division,  under 
coloneb  Lynn,  Floyd  and  Harrod  were  detached,  to  cross 
the  river,  and  encompass  the  town  on  the  west  side ;  while 
general  Glaric,  with  the  troops  of  colonel  Slaughter,  and 
those  attached  to  the  artillery,  advanced  upon  the  town  in 
front  The  prairie,  where  the  Indians,  who  com^ 
mencedthe  attack,  were  concealed,  was  about  200  yards 
over.  The  division,  who  were  ordered  to  encom- 
pass the  town  on  the  west  side,  found  it  necessary  to  tra- 
verse the  prairie,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  conceal* 
ed  enemy.  The  Indians  were  seen  to  understand  the  pur- 
poses of  the  intended  attack ;  and  evinced  great  foresight 
imd  skill,  in  arrangements  to  defeat  it  To  prevent  being 
surrounded  by  the  advance  of  the  detachment  from  the 
west,  they  made  a  powerful  effort  to  turn  the  lefl  wing.  To 
prevent  this,  Floyd  and  Lynn  extended  their  force  a  mile 
west  of  the  town ;  and  the  engagement  was  warmly  con- 
tested on  both  sides,  until  five  o^clock,  when  the  Indians 
disappeared,  unperceived,  and  a  few  only  remained  in  the 
town.  The  piece  of  cannon  was  brought  up,  and  made  to 
bear  upon  the  houses,  which  soon  dislodged  the  Indians^ 
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that  were  in  them.  A  most  unfortunate  occurrence  took 
place  at  the  dose  of  the  action.  A  nephew  of  colonel 
Clark,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians,  esca- 
ped from  them,  at  this  point  of  the  engagement,  and  was 
shot  by  the  troops,  as  supposed  to  be  an  Indiaa  Though 
mortally  wounded,  he  survived  some  houra 

.  On  searching  the  houses,  a  Frenchman  was  discovered^ 
concealed  in  one  of  the  cabina  By  him  the  troops  were 
informed,  that  the  Indians  had  been  instructed  in  all  their 
movements;  and  had  more  than  once  determined  to  at^ 

• 

tack  them  silently  in  the  night,  with  the  knife  and  the  tom- 
ahawk. They  had  intended  this  attack  on  the  evening 
after  the  shower,  knowing,  that  the  guns  were  wet,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  colonel  Clark ;  and  by 
hearing  the  firing  of  the  guns,  were  convinced,  that  the 
rain  had  not  rendered  them  useless.  The  loss  was  nearly 
equal  on  either  side,  amounting  to  twenty  killed.  The  Pi- 
qua  town  was  built  after  the  manner  of  the  French  villa- 
ges. The  houses  extended  along  the  margin  of  the  river 
Miami,  more  than  three  miles,  and  were  in  many  places 
more  than  twenty  poles  apart  Girty,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  above,  had  been  made  a  chief  among  the  Mingoes, 
and  was  in  this  actioa  Remarking  the  desperation,  with 
which  colonel  Clark^s  men  exposed  themselves  to  the  hot- 
test of  the  fire,  he  drew  off  his  300  Mingoes,  observing, 
that  it  was  useless  to  fight  with  fools  and  mad  men.  It  was 
estimated,  that  at  Chillicothe  and  Piqua,  more  than  500 
acres  of  com  were  destroyed,  and  every  thing,  that  related 
to  subsistence,  upon  which  the  troops  could  lay  their  hands. 
The  policy,  that  required  these  severe  measures,  was  ob- 
vious. Apart  from  the  gratification  of  those  feelings  of 
revenge,  naturally  enkindled  by  the  exterminating  warfare 
between  them  and  the  savages,  when  these  means  of  sub- 
sistence were  destroyed,  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  hunt, 
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for  food,  and  of  course  to  suspend  dieir  hostilities  for  a 
season. 

Having  completed  their  work  of  destruction,  the  troopn 
commenced  their  return  march.  At  the  mouth  of  Licking 
the  army  dispersed,  and  each  individual  selected  his  own 
mode  and  route  of  return.  Seldom  have  troops  beea 
known  to  encounter  the  most  severe  toils  and  privations 
more  cheerfully.  The  allowance  had  been  neither  more, 
nor  less  than  six  quartgr  of  Indian  com,  and  a  quantity  of 
salt  for  each  man,  a  day.  And  this  had  been  their  whole 
subsistence,  except  the  green  com  and  vegetables,  which 
they  found  in  the  Indian  villages,  and  the  chance  game  that 
offered  by  the  way.  But  ihey  were  fiilly  aware  of  tha 
emergency  of  the  case,  and  that  if  this  force  was  defeated^ 
the  Indians  would  pour  in  upon  the  defenceless  settlements!^ 
and  butcher  their  wives  and  children  in  detail.  Their 
purpose,  therefore,  was  to  conquer  or  perish. 

In  November,  1780,  the  country  of  Kentucky  was  sub- 
divided into  three  counties,  Jefierson,  Fayette  and  Lancobu 
Colonel  Clark,  this  autumn,  built  a  fort  five  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  that  river.  It  was  on  territory 
claimed  by  the  Chickasaws.  The  Chickasaws  had  hith-^ 
erto  been  uniformly  fi^iendly  to  the  Kentuckians,  and  a& 
they  loudly  complained  of  this  encroachment,  it  waa 
thought  advisable  to  evacuate  it  Colonel  Logan  wa& 
elected  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia.  In 
the  spring  of  1781,  the  Indians  resumed  hostilities  against 
the  Kentuckians.  Their  custom  was  to  desist  from  hostili-- 
ties,  and  to  hunt  through  the  winter;  and  to  commence  in 
the  spring  a  series  of  operations,  to  annoy  the  whites  as 
much  as  possible,  until  the  winter  again  arrested  their  pur« 
poses  of  revenge.  They  way-laid  the  traces  and  paths 
through  Jefferson  county,  aud  several  persons  were  mur-^ 
dered. 


■ 

A  severe  action  was  fought  at  this  time  by  a  small  party 
\mder  captain  Aquilla  White.  This  party  followed  oii  the 
tpail  of  a  marauding  band  of  Indians,  who  were  retreating 
to  the  falls  of  Ohio.  White  supposed,  that  the  Indians  had 
already  crossed  the  river,  and  was  preparing  to  cross  it  in 
die  pursuit.  The  Indians  were  still  on  the  south  side,  and 
fired  upon  his  rear.  Nine  of  his  party,  which  consisted 
of  but  fifteen,  were  wounded,  one  of  them  mortally*  The 
residue  returned  to  the  bank,  faced  the  foe,  and  defeated 
them. 

Soon  afler  this,  a  station  on  the  present  site  of  Shelby- 
ville  was  deserted,  through  fear  of  the  Indians.  The  in- 
habitants, while  cm  their  way  to  the  settlements  on  Bear- 
grass,  and  while  encumbered  witli  carrying  their  effects  and 
baggage,  and  driving  their  catde,  were  fired  upon  by  a  large 
party  of  Indians.  As  their  wives  and  children  were  equal- 
ly exposed  with  themselves,  the  men  felt  it  their  duty,  to 
disperse,  and  escape  individually,  if  they  might  Colcmel 
Floyd  learned  the  predicament  of  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple. He  collected  twenty-five  men,  and  hastened  to  theif 
relief.  He  advanced  with  great  caution,  but  fell,  notwith- 
standing, into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  half  his  men.  The  savages  were  supposed  to  have 
been  triple  in  numbers,  and  nine,  or  ten  of  them  were  kil- 
led. Colonel  Floyd  was  wounded,  and  would  have  fallen 
into  their  hands,  but  for  the  assistance  of  captain  Wells, 
who  dismounted,  placed  him  on  his  horse,  and  ran  by  his 
side  to  support  him.  His  conduct  was  the  more  generous, 
as  the  two  had  been  personal  enemies.  But  from  this  time, 
umil  their  death,  they  were  firm  friends. 

Two  men  of  the  name  of  McAfee  of  M' Afee's  station^ 
Hear  Harrodsburg,  were  fired  upon.  One  fell.  The  other 
ran  for  the  fort,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mila 
An  Indian  met  him*    They  presented  their  rifles,  the  mu^s:; 
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zles  of  which  almost  touched.  The  gun  of  the  Indian 
missed  fire,  and  he  fell  dead.  Two  men  came  out  from 
diefor^  on  hearing  the  firing.  McAfee  warned  diem  not 
to  advance.  One  of  them,  not  heeding  the  caution,  ran  to 
look  at  the  d^ad  Indian.  Concealed  Indians  intercepted 
his  retura  He  was  now  to  compete  with  the  Indians  in' 
dexterity,  and  the  stake  was  his  Ufa  He  sprang  from  tree" 
to  tree,  pursued  by  them.  His  object  was  to  avoid  a  shot, 
and  their's  was  to  gain  it  He  readied  a  fence,  150  yards 
from  the  fort,  in  safety.  As  he  sprang  over  the  fence,  he 
exposed  himself  to  a  shot  from  one  of  these  staunch  hun- 
ters. He  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence  without 
receiving  the  shot.  His  antagonist  reached  out  his  head 
fi*om  behind  his  tree,  to  take  aim,  and  McAfee  shot  him  in 
the  mouth.  He  reached  the  fort  untouched,  experiencing 
a  hair  breadth  escape.  The  other  man  was  fired  upon  by 
five  Indians.  He  took  refuge  behind  a  tree,  and  four  or 
five  more  shots  were  fired  upon  him.  He  also  escaped 
them  all,  and  reached  the  fort  in  safety.  The  station  was 
immediately  attacked  by  this  same  body  of  Indiana 
The  females  moulded  and  melted  bullets  for  the  men» 
After  an  attack  of  two  hours,  the  Indians  finding,  that  they 
produced  no  effect,  killed  all  the  cattle  round  the  statioq« 
and  withdrew. 

Forty  men,  under  the  command  of  major  Magery,  has- 
tily assembled  at  the  alarm,  and  reached  the  station 
soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Indians.  They  pursued,  and 
overtook  them.  They  defeated  the  Indians,  and  killed  six 
of  them.  Of  their  party  one  was  killed,  and  one  mortaUy 
wounded.  During  the  remainder  of  this  season,  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Indians  were  in  a  great  measure  remitted ; 
und  the  conviction  seemed  to  be  increasing,  that  sometbing 
more  than  these  desultory  modes  of  warfare,  was  necessa- 
rjf  to  expel  invaders,  who  were  no  longer  strangers,  wan« 
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dering  over  the  soil,  but  men  fighting  for  their  famili^  and 
fire  sides.    A  general  confederacy  of  the  Indian  nations 
seemed  determined,  to  make  one  grand  ^Sbrt,  to  effectuate, 
this  purpose,  the  succeeding  yean 

The  counties  b^an  to  wear  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
organized  government  Officers,  civil  and  military,  were 
appointed,  and  the  acts  which  had  hitherto  been  the  spon- 
taneous result  of  individual  wills,  began  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  emanating  from  thebody  poHtic.  Among  the 
officers  appointed,  Daniel  Boone  received  the  commission 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  The  courts  of  judicature  had  a 
qualified  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Capitals 
causes  of  the  latter  class,  were  tried  in  Virginia.  Justices 
of  the  peace,  and  monthly  courts  of  sessions  settled  all  the 
smaller  civil  cases.  But  the  simplicity  of  manners  and 
habits,  the  fellowship  of  suffering  and  danger,  and  a  dis^ 
tinct  perception  of  their  common  exposure  produced  a 
state  of  society,  little  subjected  to  the  evils  of  litigation. 
Colonel  Clark,  with  the  title  of  general,  "had  received  the 
chief  command  of  all  the  miUtary  force  of  Kentucky.— 
His  modes  of  defence  were  cheap,  energetic,  and  judicious. 
They  consisted  in  keeping  scouts  and  spies  on  the  frontier^ 
and  in  causing  a  row-galley  to  ply  on  the  Ohio,  betweea 
the  falls  and  the  mouth  of  Licking,  as  a  floating  battery. 
The  Indians  are  well  known  to  have  almost  a  superstitious 
dread  of  cannon.  This  galley  had  some  four  pounders  on 
board ;  and  the  savages  seldom  crossed  the  river  between 
the  points,  where  it  plied.  Had  a  few  such  been  stationed 
on  the  Ohio,  the  Indians  of  die  north-west  would  have 
been  effectually  withheld  from  crossing.  But  the  mi- 
litia disliked  serving  on  board  of  it,  and  the  regular  force 
having  melted  away,  the  row-galley  was  laid  up,  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Many  sales  of  lands  were  effected 
in  the  surveyor's  offices,  and  the  tilled  land  yielded  abun- 
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dant  cropa  The  only  considerable  Indian  atteiek,  ibat  w<f 
bave  to  record  at  this  period,  was  one,  made  upon  Mont* 
gomery  station,  situated  ten  or  twelve  oyles  from  Logan's 
station,  and  settled  entirely  with  the  relatives  of  Mrs.  Lo« 
gan.  Her  father  and  brother  were  killed ;  her  sister,  her 
Bster-in-law,  and  four  children  were  taken  prisoners. 

This  disastrous  intelUgence  soon  reached  colonel  Lo- 
gan.  He  collected  part  of  his  garris<Jn,  and  hastened  to 
the  spot  He  was  joined  by  the  snrvi  vors  of  the  Mon tgom-* 
ery  family.  They  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  They 
overtook^  attacked,  and  routed  thepi.  Three  were  killed, 
ted  one  wounded.  The  capt^|gS|  except  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, threw  themselves  into  the  thick  brush,  and  the  Indi*- 
ans  were  too  hotly  pressed,  to  search  for  them.  The  child, 
that  remained  with  them,  they  killed,  to  prevent  its  escape. 
The  two  women  and  three  children  were  retaken. 

Hitherto  the  numbers  of  male  had  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  female  immigrants.  The  cause  of  this  is  too  ob- 
vious to  need  explanation.  During  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  great  numbers  of  respectable  &milies  moved  to  the 
country,  and  the  people  began  to  marry ^  and  he  given  in 
marriage.  It  is  probable,  that  the  first  process  issued  by 
the  clerk  of  either  court  was  a  marriage  license.  The 
principal  avenue,  by  which  immigration  arrived  in  the 
country,  was  through  Lincoln  county.  Of  course,  it  was 
the  first  to  become  populous,  and  to  show  improvement 

The  year  1781,  marks  a  distinct  era  in  the  settlement  of 
this  country.  In  this  year,  it  began  to  assume  the  form  of 
a  regular  government  Marriages  had  become  frequent, 
and  the  first  difiBlculties  of  a  commencing  establishment  in 
the  wilderness  seem  to  have  been  surmounted.  We  pause 
for  a  moment,  to  survey  the  natural  and  moral  aspect  pf  the 
new  settlements.  Most  of  the  habitations  were  as  yet  log 
cabins  with  earth  floors.     The  family  utensils  were  of 
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wood  from  the  adjacent  trees.  The  inhabitants  were  clad 
either  in  skins  won  from  the  chase,  or  in  cloth  woven  from 
buffalo  wool  and  the  bark  of  the  wild  nettle,  or  in  coarse 
domestic  linen.  The  little  circulating  medium  in  the 
country  Was  paper,  which  had  not  depreciated  as  much  in 
these  woods,  as  at  the  capital,  where  it  issued.  The  glo- 
rious news  of  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  excited  even 
inore  exultation  in  these  new  regions,  than  in  the  Adantic 
country.  The  British  and  their  cause  were  identified,  inthe 
minds  of  the  Kentuckiads,  with  that  of  the  savages,  and  they 
detested  the  one  as  cordially,  as  the  other.  They  saw  in 
this  event,  that  peace  tadM  not  be  far  distant  Winter* 
came,  and  went,  without  any  annoyance  fit>m  the  savages 

The  funding  of  the  continental  paper  about  this  time, 
wrought  incalculable  mischiefs  for  Kentucky.  The  de- 
preciated paper  poured  in  a  flood  upon  the  country;  and 
land  warrants,  purchased  with  it,  were  so  multiplied,  that 
not  unfrequently  three  or  four  claims  were  purchased  upon 
die  same  spot  This  was  the  origin  of  that  mass  of  liti- 
gation, which  has  since  been  such  a  prolific  stock  of  evils 
to  the  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  the  people,  who  had  experienced 
a  season  of  repose,  began  to  feel  the  efiects  of  the  savage 
confederacy,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Two  men  were 
killed  at  Strode^s  station.  The  Indians  spread  over  all  the 
country  in  small  bands,  and  commenced  their  customary 
desultory  modes  of  ambush  and  murder.  This  circum- 
gtance  lulled  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  and  caui#d 
them  to  neglect  providing  the  means  of  defence  against 
combined  and  powerful  attacks.  In  May,  a  party  of  Wy- 
ahdotts  assaulted  Estill's  station,  south  of  Kentucky  river, 
and  after  killing  one  man,  and  capturing  another,  and  de- 
stroying the  cattle,  withdrew.  Captain  Estill  raised  a  par- 
ty, and  pursued  them.    He  overtook  them  on  Licking  fork^ 
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near  Little  mountain.  The  nambers  on  each  side  wera 
nearly  equal,  and  the  contest  was  most  obstinately  main- 
tained. Captain  Estill,  perceiving,  that  the  only  issue, 
which  cQuld  be  expected  from  continuing  to  fight  in  this 
way,  would  be  gradually  to  weaken,  and  destroy  both  par- 
ties, detached  six  men  under  a  lieutenant,  to  fall  upon  theif 
rear.  From  some  cause,  this  detachment  failed  to  fulfil  the 
assigned  duty.  The  savages,  perceiving  the  diminution  ci 
numbers  fi'om  the  proportionate  slackening  of  the  fire, 
pressed  more  resolutely  upon  captain  Estill.  The  party 
was  compelled  to  retreat  The  captain  and  eight  of  his 
men  were  killed,  and  four  of  those,  who  escaped,  were  se- 
verely wounded*  A  county,  called  Estill,  commemorates 
the  intrepidity,  name,  and  misfortunes  of  this  man.  The 
result  of  this  action  created  great  excitement  and  alarm* 
Separate  from  feelings  of  wounded  pride,  the  people  re- 
marked, that  the  Indians  had  never  before  been  known,  to 
manifest  so  much  military  skill,  and  open,  and  manful  darr 
ing,  in  what  might  be  called  a  pitched  batde.  In  several 
other  assaults  upon  diiferent  stations,  the  savages  generally 
had  the  advantage. 

In  August^  1782,  a  grand  assemblage  of  warriors  con- 
vened at  Chillicothe.  The  Cherokees,  Wyandotts,  Tai- 
was,  Pottowattomies,  and  various  other  tribes  bordering 
on  the  lakes,  were  represented  in  it.  They  were  aided 
by  the  counsels  of  Girty  and  M'Kee,  two  renegado  whites. 
The.hands  of  these  wretches  were  stained  with  the  inno^ 
cent  blood  of  women  and  children ;  and  they  added  the 
acquirements  of  the  whites  to  the  instinct  and  skill  of  the 
savages,  whose  ways  they  preferred,  and  whose  interests 
they  espoused  with  even  more  ferocity,  than  the  savages 
themselves.  Girty  is  said  to  have  played  the  orator  on  this 
occasion.  His  speech  is  reported  to  have  been  admirably 
calculated  to  arouse  the  most  malignant  feelings  of  ven- 
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geance  in  the  savages.  He  painted  to  them  the  delights 
of  the  land  of  cane,  clover,  deer,  and  buffalos,  and  the 
charming  valleys  of  Kentucky,  for  the  possession  of  which, 
so  much  blood  had  been  shed.  He  painted  the  gradual 
encroachments  of  the  whites,  and  the  necessity  of  a  deter- 
mined effort,  if  they  would  ever  regain  possession  of  that 
&ir  domain.  He  warned  them,  that  if  the  present  order 
of  things  continued,  the  whites  would  soon  leave  them  no 
hunting  grounds,  and  no  means  of  procuring  rum,  with 
which  to  warm,  and  cheer  their  desolate  hearts,  or  blan- 
kets to  clothe  their  naked  backs.  The  speech  was  re- 
ceived with  yells  of  enthusiastic  applause. 

At  the  close  of  this  harangue,  the  savages  took  up  the 
line  of  march  for  Kentucky.  I'heir  first  point  of  destina- 
tion was  Bryant's  station.  It  consisted  of  forty  cabins, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  houses  were  filled  up  with  pickets  in  the  custom- 
ary manner.  The  four  angles  were  fortified  with  block 
houses.  The  savage  force  arrived  before  the  place, 
oil  the  15th  of  the  month.  The  garrison  had  been  weak- 
ened by  the  desertion  of  most  of  the  immigrants  from 
North  Carolina,  who  had  returned  to  their  own  country 
in  discouragement,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  William 
Bryant,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  at  the  mouth 
of  Cane  run.  Fortunately  their  loss  had  been  supplied  by 
immigrants  fi*om  Vii^inia.  Among  them  was  Robert 
Johnson,  Esq.,  father  of  the  present  colonel  R.  M.  John- 
son. This  station  was  more  open  to  the  savage  attacks, 
than  any  other  in  Kentucky.  The  Miami  on  the  north, 
and  the  Licking  on  the  south  side  of  Ohio,  were  long  ca- 
nals that  conducted  the  savages  from  their  villages  direct- 
ly to  this  point.  There  were  but  two  other  stations,  occu- 
pied at  this  time,  north  of  the  Kentucky  river.  These 
were  M'Gee'«  and  Stroud's. 
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The  savages  reached  this  station  by  night ;  and  the  iii- 
habitants  were  adm<MEiished  of  their  presence  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  being  fired  upon,  as  they  opened  their  doors.  It 
was  providential  that  the  attack  was  commenced  so  early  in 
the  morning ;  for  the  men  of  the  garrison  were  preparing 
to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  other  two  stations,  the  troops  of 
which  were  reported  to  have  been  attacked  by  the  sava«> 
ges.  In  a  couple  of  hours  they  would  have  been  on  their 
way,  and  the  men  of  the  fort  would  have  been  reduced  16 
a  mere  handful  The  garrison  immediately  despatched 
messengers  to  Lexington,  to  announce  the  assuak  On 
arriving  there,  the  messengers  found,  that  the  male  inhab- 
itants had  left  that  place,  having  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  Holder.  The  messengers  followed  on  dieir  route;  and 
overtook  them  at  Boone's  station.  Sixteen  mounted  men^ 
and  thirty  on  foot  were  immediately  detached  to  the  as^ 
distance  of  Bryant's  station. 

In  conformity  to  th6  common  modes  of  Indian  war* 
fare,  they  attempted  to  gain  the  place  by  stratagem.  A 
party  of  100  commenced  the  attack  upon  the  south-east 
angle,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  whole  attention  of  the  gar- 
rison to  that  point;  The  great  body  of  the  ^emy,  to  the 
number  of  500,  lay  concealed  among  the  weeds  upon  the 
opposite  ^e  of  the  station,  and  within  pistol  shot  of  the 
spring,  from  which  it  was  supplied  with  water.  This 
stratagem  was  predicated  on  the  belief,  that  the  people 
would  all  crowd  to  the  point,  where  the  attack  commen- 
ces, and  leave  the  opposite  one  wholly  undefended.  The 
garrison,  however,  comprehended  the  whole  purpose ;  and 
instead  of  returning  the  fire,  instantly  commenced  repaiiP-^ 
ing  the  palisades,  and  putting  the  station  in  a  condition  of 
defence.  Aware,  that  the  Indians  were  concealed  near 
the  spring,  they  were  assured  that  they  would  not  fire,  until 
they  saw  the  men  repairing  to  that  point.    The  women,  io 
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this  confidence,  ran  to  the  spring,  and  drew  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  garrison,  within  shooting  distance  of  the  con- 
cealed Indiana  When  a  sufficiency  of  water  had  been 
drawn,  and  the  station  put  in  such  a  state  of  defence,  as 
such  a  short  notice  mi^ht  fiimish,  thirteen  men  were  sent 
out  in  the  direction,  where  the  fire  commenced.  They 
were  fired  upon  by  100  Indians,  and  the  ambuscade 
rushed  upon  the  side  of  the  fort,  which  they  deemed,  was 
flow  without  defence*  Their  disappointment  may  be  ima- 
gined, when  they  found  every  thing  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception.    A  well  directed  fire  from  the  garrison  put  the 
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savages  to  flight  Some  of  the  more  desperate  and  dar- 
ing approached  su^ciently  near  to  fire  the  houses,  some 
rf  which  were  consumed.  But  an  easterly  wind  provi- 
dentially arose,  and  drove  the  flames  from  the  mass  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  garrison  was  saved.  The  enemy  with- 
drew and  concealed  themselves  on  the  bank  of  the  creek 
near  the  spring.  They  had  been,  in  some  way,  inform- 
ed of  the  despatch  of  the  two  men  to  Lexington  for  aid ;; 
and  they  arranged  an  ambuscade,  to  intercept  such 
forces,  as  might  be  sent,  on  their  approach  to  the  station. 
When  this  reinforcement  came  in  sight,  the  firing  had 
ceased.  No  enemy  was  visible ;  and  they  drew  near  in 
the  confidence,  that  they  had  come  on  a  fake  alarm. 
They  rode  forward  through  a  lane,  which  was  ambusca- 
ded for  100  yards  on  either  side  by  Indians.  The  moun- 
ted men  created  a  dense  cloud  of  dust,  as  they  moved  along, 
ITie  Indians  fired  upon  them  close  at  hand,  but  the  obscu- 
ring dust  hindered  their  aim.  The  sixteen  rode  through 
tki&close  fire  unharmed,  and  without  having  even  a  horse 
wounded.  The  footmen  were  less  fortunate.  They  were 
Approaching  the  garrison  through  a  thick  com  field,  and 
in  a  direction  to  have  reached  it  unobserved  by  the  sava- 
age&    But  hesuring  the  firing  on  their  mounted  compan- 
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ions  they  rushed  to  theiF  aid,  and  were  intercepted  by  mas* 
fies  of  the  savages,  constantly  increasing  between  them 
and  the  station.  They  would  all  have  fallen,  but  for  the 
thickness  of  the  corn  field.  These  brave  men  reached  the 
Ibrt,  with  the  loss  of  two  killed,  and  four  wounded.  The 
cattle  and  sheep,  that  came  in  towards  the  garrison,  as  usu- 
al, in  the  evening  were  mostly  destroyed, 

A  little  after  sunset,  the  famous  Girty  covertly  approach- 
ed the  garrison,  and  on  a  sudden  made  himself  visible  on 
a  stump,  whence  he  could  be  heard  by  the  people  within, 
and  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  place.  He  managed 
his  proposals  with  no  little  art,  assigning,  as  a  reason  finr 
making  them,  that  they  were  dictated. by  his  humanity; 
that,  in  case  of  a  surrender,  he  could  answer  for  the  seeu-' 
rity  of  the  prisoners ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  taking  the 
garrison  by  storm  he  could  not ;  that  cannon  were  ap- 
proaching with  a  reinforcement,*  and  would  arrive  that 
night ;  in  which  case  they  must  be  sensible,  that  defence  of 
the  place  would  be  wholly  unavailing.  His  imposing  man- 
ner had  the  more  effect  in  producing  consternation,  as  the 
garrison  knew,  that  the  same  foes  had  recently  used  can- 
non in  the  attack  of  Ruddle's  and  Martin's  stations.  In 
the  course  of  his  harangue,  Girty  demanded  of  the  garri- 
son, if  th€^  knew  who  it  was,  that  addressed  them  ?  A 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Reynolds,  of  whom  honorable 
mention  will  be  made  hereafter,  observing  the  depressing  e& 
feet  of  this  speech,  came  forward,  and  answered  him  to  thii 
effect — that  they  did  know  him  well ;  and  that  he  was  held 
in  such  detestation  and  contempt,  that  he  himself  had  na- 
med a  worthless  d(^,  that  he  owned,  Simon  Crirty,;  that 
the  garrison,  too,  expected  reinforcements  enough,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  cowardly  wretches  that  followed  him ; 
that  he,  for  his  part,  held  them  in  so  much  contempt,  that 
he  should  disdain  to  discharge  fire  arms  upon  them,  and 
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that  if  fhey  broke  mto  the  fort,  he  had  prepared  a  great 
number  of  switches,  which  he  bad  no  doubt,  would  be 
sufficient  to  drive  the  naked  rascals  out  of  the  country. 

Girty  seemed  very  little  flattered,  or  edified  with  such  an 
impolite  reply,  and  affecting  to  deplore,  their  obstinacy  and 
infatuation,  speedily  retired.  During  the  night  a  small 
party  was  left,  to  keep  up  occasional  firing,  and  the  sem» 
blance  of  siege,  but  the  main  body  marched  hastily  away 
to  the  lower  Blue  licka  The  Indians  and  Canadians  ex- 
ceeded 600,  and  the  besieged  numbered  but  forty-twa 
The  Indians  must  have  suffered  a  considerable  Joss,  but 
the  amount  is  not  known. 

As  the  battle  of  the  ^Blue  licks^  gave  this  place  a  mel- 
ancholy notoriety,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  the  read- 
w  a  general  view  of  its  locality.  It  is  situated  forty  miles 
fix>m  Lexington,  and  thirty  from  Bryant's  station.  The 
river  Licking  at  this  place,  in  common  stages  of  the  water^ 
is  300  feet  wide.  The  Uck  is  in  an  elliptical  bend  of  the 
river,  and  the  lime  stone  has  been  laid  bare  by  the.  innu- 
merable herds  of  animals,  that  in  the  ages  past,  came  here 
to  drink  the  water,  and  Uck  the  salt  clay.  It  is  intersected 
by  ravines  and  a  ledgy  ridge.  The  summit  of  the  ridge 
was  sterile,  and  almost  naked  of  timber.  But  the  ravines 
were  timbered,  and  skirted  with  thick  brush. 
.  Shortly  after  the  decampment  of  the  Indians  from  Bry- 
ant^s  station,  the  soldiers  of  Lexington,  Harrodsburg  and 
Boonesborough  assembled  at  Bryant's  station,  to  the  num<- 
berof  160,  and  determined  immediately  to  pursue  the  In- 
dians. They  were  commanded  by  colonels  Todd  and 
Trigg.  The  odds,  in  point  of  numbers,  was  very  great 
between  this  force  and  that  of  Girty.  But  they  were 
brave  and  high  spirited  men,  well  mounted,  provided,  and 
armed.  The  veteran  Boone  was  among  them,  and  they 
burned  with  a  desire,  to  chastise  th^  insplent  and  minrd^- 
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ous  invaders.  Prudence  should  have  induced  them  to 
wait  for  the  reinforcement  of  colonel  I^ogan,  who  was 
known  to  be  collecting  forces  in  the  other  stations,  to  join 
them.  They  rashly  chose  to  march  unaided  and  by  them- 
selves. Oniheir  route,  they  soon  came  upon  the  Indian  trail 
The  experienced  eye  of  Boone,  collected,  and  intuitively 
comprehended  circumstances,  which  convinced  him  at 
once,  that  the  savages  wished  to  be  pursued,  and  to  con- 
ceal their  numbers.  The  first  he  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  they  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal  their  trail ; 
die  second  from  the  fact,that  they  marched  in  single  file,  tread- 
ing the  one  in  the  steps  of  the  other,  so  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  decypher  their  niimbers,  from  counting  their  footsteps. 
This  gallant  force  arrived  at  the  lower  Blue  licks,  vdth- 
out  having  seen  a  single  Indian.  On  reaching  the  river 
at  this  place,  they  discovered  a  few  Indians,  leisurely  re- 
tiring over  the  bald  ridge,  that  crowned  the  upper  extremi- 
ty of  the  valley.  The  party  halted,  and  the  commanders 
consulted  colonel  Boone,  as  a  man  skilled  in  Indian  war- 
fiu'e,and  of  deep  experience  in  their  modes  of  assault  and 
deception,  and  as  capable  of  drawing  inferences,  as  to 
their  numbers  and  purposes,  and  as  also  acquainted  with 
the  ground.  Colonel  Boone  gave  it,  as  his  ojHnion,  that 
the  enemy  were  more  than  double  their  number,  and  were 
in  the  ravines  in  ambush ;  that  if  the  troops  advanced  up- 
on them,  the  Indians  had  the  advantage  of  position 
still  more,  than  numbers.  He  advised,  therefore,  that 
their  force  should  be  divided  into  equal  parts;  that  the 
one  part  should  march  up  the  river,  and  cross  it  at  Elk  cre^ 
l^vethe  upper  ravine,  while  the  other  part  should  take  a 
jpridsition,  to  be  able  to  co-operate  with  them  in  another 
quarter;  that  in  this  way  the  advantage  of  position  would 
be  taken  from  the  Indians,  and  transferred  to  them ;  but 
above  all,  he  cautioned  them  against  crossing  the  river  at 


all,  until  they  should  have  sent  out  spies,  thoroughly  to  re- 
connoitre the  position  and  force  of  the  savages.  The  offi- 
cers were  disposed  to  listen  to  this  salutary  counsel  of  wis- 
dom and  experience.  But  major  Hugh  M'Gary,  remarkr 
able  for  his  impetuosity,  exclaimed  against  the  cowardice  of 
delay.  ^  Let  all,'  cried  he,  ^  who  are  not  cowards,  follow  me, 
and  I  will  show  them  the  enemy/  Saying  this,  he  spurred 
his  horse  into  the  river.  As  might  be  expected,  the  party 
caught  the  contagious  rashness.  The  officers  were  borne 
along  by  the  mass,  as  it  crowded  tumultuously  into  the  river. 
After  the  crossing,  there  was  neither  order,  nor  arrange- 
ment; but  every  man  rushed  forward,  at  his  own  choice, 
over  the  bare  rocks  towards  the  sheltered  ravines,  and  the 
wooded  ground,  where  the  Indians  were  concealed  in  close 
ambush. 

Majors  M'Gary  and  Harland,  and  captain  M'Bride  led 
the  advance.  Girty,  at  the  head  ot  a  select  band  of  sava- 
ges rushed  upon  them  with  their  customary  yells.  The 
contest  was  instantly  fierce  and  sanguinary..  The  In- 
dians had  every  advantage  both  of  numbers  and  position.r 
The  disorderly  fi-ont  of  the  assailants  gave  them  still  fiir- 
ther  superiority.  The  right  wing  was  soon  turned;  and  a 
retreat  was  inevitable,  and  that  too,  under  the  murderous 
edge  of  the  tomahawk.  Colonels  Todd  and  Trigg,  and 
major  Harland  fell  early  in  the  action.  The  survivors 
pressed  their  retreat  for  the  ford,  on  foot  and  on  horseback. 
But  the  Indians  interposed  between  them,  and  intercepted 
dieir  approach  to  the  ford ;  thus  forcing  them  to  take  to  the 
river,  where  it  could  only  be  crossed  by  swimming.  CMT 
course  the  greatest  carnage  took  place  near  the  ford ;  and 
many  were  tomahawked  in  the  river.  A  man,  whose  per# 
sonal  courage  had  been  the  subject  of  doubt  and  question, 
here  nobly  proved  those  doubts  unfounded.  He  halted  on 
the  opposite  bank,  and  animated  others  to  follow  his  exaga- 
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pie.  They  faced,  aii4  commenced  a  fire  upon  the  pursuer^ 
and  checked  ihem  for  a  moment ;  thereby  enabling  some 
exhausted  and  wounded  fugitives  to  evade  the  tomahawk, 
already  uplifted  to  destroy  them.  The  brave  and  benevo- 
lent  Reynolds^  whose  reply  to  Girty  has  been  reported,  re* 
linquished  his  own  horse  to  colonel  Robert  Patterson,  who 
was  infirm  from  former  wounds,  and  was  retreating  on  foot 
fie  thus  enabled  that  veteran  to  escape.  While  thus  sig- 
nahzing  his  disinterested  intrepidity,  he  fell  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  The  party  that  took  him,  con^ 
sisted  of  three.  Two  whites  passed  on  their  retreat  Two 
of  the  Indians  pursued,  leaving  him  under  the  guard  of 
the  third.  His  captor  stooped  to  tie  his  moccasin,  and 
he  sprang  away  from  him,  and  escaped.  It  is  supposed, 
that  one-fourih  of  the  men,  engaged  in  this  action,  were 
commissioned  officers.  The  whole  number  engaged  was 
176.  Of  these  sixty-one  were  slain,  and  eight  made  pris* 
oners.  Among  the  most  distinguished  names  of  those, 
who  fell,  were  those  of  colonels  Todd  and  Trigg,  majors 
Harland  and  Bulger,  captains  Gordon  and  M'Bride,  and 
a  son  of  Daniel  Boone.  The  loss  of  the  savages  has  ne- 
ver been  ascertained.  It  could  not  have  equalled  that  oi 
the  assailants,  though  some  supposed  it  greater.  This  san« 
guinary  affair  took  place,  August  19th,  1783. 

Colonel  Logan,  on  arriving  at  Bryant^s  station,  with  a 
force  of  300  men,  found  the  troops  had  already  marched. 
He  made  a  rapid  advance  in  hopes  to  join  them,  before 
they  should  have  met  with  the  Indians.  He  came  up  with 
the  survivors,  on  their  retreat  from  their  ill-fated  contest, 
not  far  from  Bryant's  station.  He  determined  to  pursue 
liis  march  to  the  battle  ground,  to  bury  the  dead,  if  he 
could  not  avenge  their  fall.  He  was  joined  by  many 
friends  of  the  killed  and  missing,  from  Lexington  and  Bry- 
ant's station.    They  reached  the  battle  ground  on  the  35tk 


It  presented  a  heart-rending  spectacle.  Where  bo  lately 
had  arisen  the  shout  of  the  robust  and  intrepid  woods-^ 
men,  and  the  sharp  yell  of  the  savages,  as  they  closed  in 
the  murderous  contest,  the  silence  of  the  wide  forest  wafi) 
now  unbroken,  except  by  birds  of  prey,  as  they, screamed, 
and  sailed  over  the  carnage.  I'he  heat  was  so  excessive^ 
and  the  bodies  were  so  changed  by  it,  and  by  the  hideous 
gashes  and  mangling  of  the  Indian  tomahawk  and  knife^ 
diat  friends  could  no  longer  recognize  their  dearest  rela* 
lives.  They  performed  the  solenm  rites  of  sepulture,  as 
diey  might,  upon  the  rocky  ground.  - 

The  Indian  forces,  that  had  fought  at  Blue  licks,  in  the 
exultation  of  victory  and  revenge,  returned  homewards 
i^ith  their  scalps.  Those  from  the  north,  and  they  consti- 
tuted the  greater  numbers,  returned  quietly.  The  western 
bands  took  their  route  through  Jefferson  county,  in  hopes 
to  add  more  scalps  to  the  number  of  their  trophies.  Co- 
lonel Floyd  led  out  a  force  to  protect  the  country.  They 
marched  through  the  region  on  Salt  river,  and  saw  no  tra- 
ces of  Indians.  They  dispersed  on  their  return.  The 
greater  number  of  them  reached  their  station,  and  laid 
down  fatigued,  and  exhausted,  without  any  precaution 
against  a  foe.  llie  Indians  came  upon  them  in  this  pre- 
dicament in  the  night,  and  killed  several  women  and  chil- 
dren. A  few  escaped  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness. 
A  woman,  taken  prisoner  that  night,  escaped  from  hor 
savage  captors,  by  throwing  herself  into  the  bushes,  while 
they  passed  on.  She  wandered  about  the  woods  eighteen 
days,  subsisting  only  oh  wild  fruits,  and  was  then  found, 
carried  to  Lynn's  station,  and  survived  the  state  of  ex- 
treme exhaustion  in  which  she  was  found.  Another  wo- 
man, taken  with  four  children,  at  die  same  time,  was  car- 
ried to  Detroit. 
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The  terrible  blow^  which  the  savages  had  struck  at 
Blue  lick,  excited  a  general  and  immediate  purpose  of 
retaliation  through  Kentucky.  General  Clark  was  app>oin- 
ted  commander  in  chief,  and  colonel  Logan  next  und^ 
him  in  command  of  the  expedition,  to  be  raised  for  that 
purpose.  The  forces  were  to  rendezvous  at  Licking. 
The  last  of  September,  1783,  general  Clark,  with  1,000 
men,  marched  from  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati,  for  the 
Indian  towns  on  the  Miami.  They  fell  in  their  route  up- 
on the  camp  of  Simon  Girty,  who  would  have  been  com- 
pletely surprised  wit)|  his  Indians,  had  not  a  straggling 
savage  espied  the  advance,  and  reported  it  to  them,  just  in 
season,  to .  enable  them  to  scatter  in  every  direction. 
They  soon  spread  the  intelligence,  that  an  army  from 
Kentucky  was  marching  upon  their  towns. 

As  the  army  approached  the  towns,  on  their  route,  they 
found  that  the  inhabitants  had  evacuated  them,  and  had 
i|ed  into  the  woods.  All  the  cabins  at  Chillicothe,  Piqua, 
'  aod  Willis\  were  burnt  Some  skirmishing  took  place, 
however,  ipi  which  five  Indians  were  killed,  and  seven 
made  prisoners,  without  any  loss  to  the  Kentuckians,  save 
the  wounding  of  one  man,  which  afterwards  proved  mor- 
tal. One  distinguished  savage  surrendered  himself  and 
was  afterwards  inhumanly  murdered  by  one  of  the  troops, 
|o  the  deep  regret  and  mortification  of  general  Clark. 

A  female  achievement  of  heroism,  is  worthy  of  record 
in  this  place.  A  party  of  Indians,  in  October,  of  this  year, 
approached  a  house  near  the  Crab  orchard.  A  wo^ 
man  with  three  children  and  a  negro  servant  were  the  oc* 
cupants.  One  of  the  Indians  rushed  into  the  house,  and 
made  towards  the  negro.  A  litde  girl  instantly  i^ut  the 
door  between  him  and  the  entering  Indians.  The  negro 
grappled  with  the  Indian,  and  threw  him  down.  The  wo- 
man seized  an  axe,  and  killed  him  with  a  well  directed 
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blow  on  the  head.  The  Indians  on  the  outside,  hearing 
the  mortal  affray,  attempted  to  cut  down  the  door  with 
their  tomahawks.  A  body  of  armed  men  happened  to  be 
passing  that  way,  and  came  to  the  relief  of  the  family,  upon 
which  the  Indians  fled. 

From  these  gloomy  and  wearying  chronicles  of  Indian 
wars  and  murders,  we  return  a  moment  to  the  civil  aspect 
of  the  country.  Two  additional  land  oflices  were  open- 
ed,  in  November,  1782;  one  at  Lexington,  and  the  other 
at  Coxe's  station.  The  tide  of  immigration  to  the  country 
was  still  increasing.  Many  illiterate  persons,  ignorant  of 
the  forms  of  law,  and  the  necessity  of  precision  in  the  spe- 
cification of  the  limit  of  their  titles,  but  exceedingly  gree- 
dy of  the  possession  of  lands,  were  purchasers.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  vagueness  of  the  butts  and  bounds  of 
their  claims,  and  as  accounting  for  the  flood  of  litigation, 
that  ensued,  we  give  the  following  copy  of  an  entry.  It 
may  serve  substantially,  as  a  sample  of  multitudes.— 
^George  Smith  enters  500  acres  of  land,  on  a  treasury 
warrant,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Kentucky  river,  a  mile 
below  a  creek,  beginning  about  twenty  poles  below  a  Hck^ 
and  running  down  the  river,  westwardly  and  north-west- 
wardly,  for  quantity.'  Surveyors,  while  keeping  within 
their  respective  limits,  were  surprised  to  find,  that  they 
crossed  each  others  lines  in  every  direction.  In  this  way. 
twice  the  existing  area  of  vacant  lands  were  sold. 

The  winter  of  1782,  and  '83,  passed  ofi*  with  little  dis- 
ftirbance  6rom  the  Indians.  The  people  looked  forward  to 
Ae  expected  treaty  of  peace,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  as  a  season,  of  respite  from  Indian 
witrfare.  They  entertained  a  confidence,  that  these  ruth- 
less beings  would  desist  fi-om  their  expeditions,  when  they 
HAiould  be  obliged  to  sustain  them  single  handed.  In  these 
remote  forests,  the  glad  tidings  were  circulated,  in  the 
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spring  of  1783,  that  a  provisional  treaty  of  peace  had 
heen  signed  at  Paris,  in  1783.  The  part  of  the  treaty^ 
which  most  intimately  interested  the  Kentuckians,  ws^ 
that,  which  concerned  the  definitive  boundaries  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britaia  Nothing  was  more 
directly  vital  to  her  interests,  than  that  the  posts,  which  the 
British  possessed,  near  her  frontier,  should  be  in  the  pos-' 
session  of  the  United  States.  So  long,  as  they  were  in  the 
keeping  of  the  former  power,  the  savages  could  issue  from 
them,  supplied  with  aid,  counsel,  provisions,  and  muni- 
tions, to  annoy  the  new  settlements  at  their  pleasure. 

In  March,  1783,  an  improvement  in  the  judiciary  ar- 
rangements  of  the  country  was  made.  The  three  counties 
were  constituted  by  law,  the  *  District  of  Kentucky.'  A 
new  court  was  established,  with  chancery  and  commoii 
law  jurisdiction.  It  was  also  constituted  a  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer^  in  criminal  cases.  The  first  session  was 
held  at  Harrodsburg.  The  two  judges  were  commissioned 
by  the  governor  of  Virginia.  The  governor  also  nomina- 
ted an  attorney  general  for  the  district  A  jury  was  em- 
pannelled^  and  much  judicial  business  transacted  with  ajl^ 
the  forms  of  law.  No  room  was  found  sufiiciently  lai^ 
for  the  session  at  Harrodsburg,  and  the  court  adjourned  to 
a  Dutch  church,  at  five  miles  distanca  The  clerk  and 
attorney  general  were  appointed  by  the  court,  a  committee, 
to  select  some  safe  place,  near  Crowds  station,  and  there  to 
erect  a  log  court  house.  They  gave,  at  the  same  iime,  a 
commission  to  build  a  log  prisoa  These  were  the  first 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  Kentucky.  Around  the  spot,  se-^ 
lected  for  these  buildings,  grew  up  the  town  of  £Hinville. 
This  court  continued  to  hold  its  sessions,  here,  until,  by  th^ 
separation  of  the  state  from  Virginia,  it  was  abolished. 

The  summer  of  1783,  was  one  of  repose  and  respite 
from  Indian  war.    Immigrantj$  continued  to  pour  into  the 
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country.  The  rough  and  unwrought  furniture  from  th9 
woods  gave  place  to  cabinet  furniture.  Considerable 
money  circulated,  and  labor  was  well  rewarded.  Cattle 
and  flocks  multiplied ;  and  that  rank  growth  of  com  was 
seen  in  the  fields,  which  was  the  presage  of  the  abundance 
of  this  state  in  that  article  ever  since.  Wheat  began  to 
be  raised,  at  first  as  an  experiment  Reading  and  writing 
^schools  were  commenced.  The  pernicious  article,  whid- 
key,  began  to  be  manufactured.  Merchandize  was  wag- 
oned from  Philadelphia  to  Fort  Pitt,  now  Pittsburg,  and 
was  thence  conveyed,  in  flat  boats,  to  Louisville,  where  a 
Tetail  store  was  opened. 

An  amusing  incident  in  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
occurred  at  this  time,  which  may  serve,  also,  to  give  a  gen^- 
eral  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  d:ie  country.  Thomas 
Paine  had  published  a  book,  the  substance  of  which  was 
to  prove,  that  Virginia  had  no  right  to  the  Kentucky  lands  $ 
Imt  that  they  belonged  of  right  to  congress.  Two  Penn* 
sylvanians,  who  had  become  converts  to  this  doctrine,  de- 
scended to  Kentucky  to  proselyte  the  people  there.  One 
went  to  Louisville,  but  gained  no  converts.  The  other 
succeeded  better  at  Lexington.  He  persuaded  some  peo- 
ple to  commence  clearing  in  their  neighbors^  lands,  in  the 
hope,  that  when  ihese  were  declared  congress  lands,  they 
might  claim  by  pre-emption.  The  occupants  of  these  lands 
were  alarmed^  and  applied  to  a  justice,  to  arrest  this  dis- 
ciple df  Paine^s  doctrines,  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  It 
was  necessary  to  find  a  law  for  the  purpose ;  and  one  was 
discovered  in  the  Virginia  code,  which  made  it  penal  for 
any  one  to  be  the  bearer  of  false  intelligence;  and  the 
person  convicted  was  to  pay  a  mulct  of  tobacco,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  On  this  statute  the  man  was  ar- 
rested, and  brought  up  for  examination.  At  the  second 
irial,  the  mai^  was  convicted.  ai|i  heiiad  not  even  had  the 
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jfrecantion  to  bring  the  book  with  him ;  and  perhaps  had 
a  jrfagiarizing  purpose,  to  pass  as  the  author  and  in- 
ventor of  the  doctrine.  A  great  concourse  of  people  at- 
tended the  trial.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  1,000  pounds 
^  tobacco,  or  go  to  prison.  There  was  not  that  amount 
6f  tobacco  in  the  country.  While  he  was  sadly  rumina- 
itogwith  himself  upon  the  moral  turpitude  and  guilt  of 
circolaiing  false  intelligence,  preparatory  to  his  imprison- 
ment, it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  if  he  left  the  country^  it 
#ouId  answer  the  laws  as  well  as  if  he  went  to  prisoa 
Tb#  man^  made  his  election  and  disappeared. 

The  winter  of  1783,  and  '84,  was  uncommonly  severe. 
The  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  did  not  quite  reach 
thai  of  the  bard  winter,  mentioned  before.  Companies 
'  0^  speculators  in  Kentucky  lands,  were  formed  in  Pbiki* 
delphia,  and  a  mercantile  estabhshment,  of  which  general 
Wilkinson  was  at  the  head.  The  general  came  out  to 
Lexington  in  February,  1784.  His  appearance,  standing, 
rank,  and  supposed  wealth,  procured  fer  him  such  a  re- 
ception, as  might  naturally  be  expected,  in  such  cireunii* 
ilftfees  of  the  country.  The  time,  within  which  the  Brit- 
ish posts,  X)n  the  frontiers,  should  have  been  evacuate^ 
tBlapsed  without  that  desirable  event  taking  place.  The 
country  north  of  Licking  had  been,  as  yet,  unoccupied  by 
Ae  whites,  through  fear  of  the  northern  savages.  Survey-^ 
ors  "were  sent  into  this  country,  to  survey  it,  in  March, 
t784.  They  discovered  that  Indians  were  among  them 
in  the  country,  and  consulted  their  own  safety  by  return- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  more  thinking  and  intelligent  people  in  the 
irbuntry,  wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  series  of  mur^ 
ders  and  retaliations,  by  inviting  the  Indians  into  the  settle- 
ments, and  treating  them  with  kindness,  and  by  inspiring 
them  with  confidence,  creating  in  them  pacific  sentiment!^' 
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There  were  others^  who  in  remembrance  of  murdered 
friends^  had  sworn  irreconcilable  enmity.  By  a  man  of 
such  feelings,  an  Indian  was  OQiiced  into  the  woods  and 
murdered.  An  attempt  was  made  to  discover  and  pun- 
ish the  assassin;  but  this  was  fouild  impracticable.  vThe 
clouds  of  another  Indian  war  were  gathering.  It  had  been 
suspended  for  a  while.  This  was  one  among  many  cir- 
cumstances, that  caused  it  to  burst  anew. 

In  1784,  Simoii  Kenton  i*e-occupied  the  settlement,  near 
Washington,  which  he  had  commenced^  in  1775.  Asso- 
ciated with  a  number  of  people,  he  erected  a  block  house, 
and  made  a  station  here.  This  became  an  important 
point  of  covering  and  defence  for  the  interior  country. 
Immigrants  felt  more  confidence,  in  landing  at  Limestone. 
To  render  this  confidence  more  complete,  Kenton  and  his 
associates  built  a  block  house  at  Limestone.  Two  men  of 
Are  name  of  Tanner,  had  made  a  small  settlement,,  the 
year  preceding,  at  Blue  lick,  and  were  now  making  salt 
diere.  The  route  from  Limestone  to  Lexington  became  one 
of  the  most  general  travel  for  immigrants,  and  many  sta- 
tions sprang  up  upon  it  Travellers  to  the  country  had 
hitherto  l)een  compelled  to  sleep  under  the  open  canopy, 
exposed  to  the  rains  and  dews  of  the  night.  But  cabins 
were  now  so  common,  that  they  might  generally  repose 
under  a  roof,  that  sheltered  them  from  the  weather ;  and 
find  a  bright  fire,  plenty  of  food,  and  with  the  rustic  fare 
a  most  cheerfol  and  cordial  welcome.  The  people  of 
these  new  regions  were  hospitable  from  native  inclination. 
They  were  hospitable  from  circumstances.  None  but 
those,  who  dwell  in  a  wilderness,  where  the  savages  roam, 
and  the  wolves  howl,  can  understand  all  the  pleasant  as- 
sociations, connected  with  the  sight  of  a  stranger  of  the 
same  race.  The  entertainer  felt  himself  stronger  from 
the    presence  of  his  guest.     His  ofiered  food  and  fere 
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were  thiB  spoils  of  the  chase.  He  heard  news  from  the 
iAd  settlements,  and  the  great  world,  and  he  saw  in  the 
ivecessionof  every  stranger,  a  new  guarantee  of  the  secu* 
Tity,  wealth,  and  improvement^  of  the  infant  country, 
where  he  had  chosen  bifii' resting  place. 

In  1784,  there  were  mily  three  counties  in  Kentucky, 
lincoln  county  was  comprised  in  the  country  south  <^ 
K^itucky  river.    Colonel  Lc^an  held  the  highest  milita- 
ry command  in  it,  with  the  name  of  ^County  lieutenanC 
¥he  first  thoughts  of  a  future  separation  from  Virginia^ 
midt  an  erection  of  the  new  country  into  an  independent 
state,  seem  to  have  originated  with  him.    His  views  were 
directed  to  this  point  by  a  case,  which  taught  him  most 
palpably,  the  difficulties  of  defending  the  country  by  any 
combined  system.     An  alarm  was  propagated  in  Kentuc- 
ky, by  intelligence  received  from  the  Cherokees,  that  some 
of  the  southern  tribes  of  savages  were  about  to  invade  the 
settlements.^    Colonel  Logan  immediately  attempted  gen- 
eral and  systematic  measures  of  defence.    The  difficulty 
of  acting  as  a  government  became  apparent    1  he  peo- 
ple were  widely  distant  from  the  parent  country.    Before 
intelligence  could  be  conveyed  to  the  capital,  and  meas- 
ures adopted,  and  answers  obtained,  danger  might  come, 
and  pass  away.     If  the  people  acted  from   their  own 
movement  and  responsibility,  they  might  raise  troops  and 
enter  upon  an  unauthorized  expedition,  and  not  only  re- 
main unpaid,  but  even  expose  themselves  to  be  called  to 
account    The  invasion  at  this  time,  did  not,  indeed,  take 
place;  but  the  difficulties  of  providing  for  the  supposed 
emergency  first  directed  the  minds  of  the  people  to  those 
measures,  which  eventuated  in  the  erection  of  Kentucky 
into  an  independent  state. 

A  meeting  of  the  people,  collected  at  Danville,  recom- 
mended to  choose  one  representative  from  each  militia 


Company  in  the  district,  to  meet  December  !^th,  1784,08  a 
convention,  to  devise  some  means  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  to  preserve  the  settlements  from  the  ap- 
parent impending  destruction.  The  delegates  met  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed,  and  resolved,  that  die  great  and 
substantial  evils,  to  which  they  were  subjected,  arose  from 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  parent  state,  to  wit:  their 
remoteness  from  the  capital  of  that  state,  and  that  from 
their  distant  and  detached  position,  their  ditiiculties  could 
never  be  obviated,  until  they  had  a  government  of  their 
own.  The  constitution  of  Virginia  had  made  provision 
for  the  erection  of  one  or  more  governments,  in  the  wes- 
tern territory  whenever  occasion  might  require.  In  pur- 
Bitance  of  the  above  resolution,  they  recommended  the 
election  of  members  in  every  county,  to  meet  in  another 
convention,  to  be  held  in  the  same  place,  May  !23d,  1785. 
The  object  of  this  convention  was,  ^  to  discuss  the  propri- 
?Xj  of  making  application  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  for 
permission  to  become  an  independent  state; 

In  consequence  of  this  resolve,  members  were  elected 
for  this  purpose,  who  met  at  Danville  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed. They  resolved,  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Virginia 
legislature,  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  separate  state ;  and 
(bat  the  states  when  so  separated,  ought  to  be  admitted  in- 
to the  union  of  the  states,  upon  a  footing  with  the  rest ;  and 
UtiAX  the  people  should  elect  another  convention,  to  meet  in 
the  following  August,  at  the  same  place,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  circumstances  of  the  district,  and  to  adjourn 
from  time  to  time,  until  April,  1786. 

The  progress  of  strength  and  population  is  distinctly 
maiited  by  the  erection  of  new  courts  and  counties.  In 
January,  1785,  the  new  county  of  Nelson  was  created. 
The  interior  of  the  country  was  now  so  populous,  and  the 
^ttlements  so  strong,  and  compact,  that  the  people  no  Ion- 
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ger  feared  Indian  invasion.  But  the  recent  remembrance 
of  the  bitter  sufferings,  from  which  they  had  escaped,  led 
them  to  think  of  their  suffering  brethren  on  the  frontiers, 
who  were  still  in  the  endurance  of  the  same  eviK  In  the 
ensuing  March,  1786,  die  Indians  dispersed  a  small  settle- 
ment, that  had  been  made  at  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  riven 
The  appointed  convention  met,  August  8di,  1785.  They 
recommended  to  the  militia,  to  concert  certain  plans  for 
the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  they  drafted  a  memorial 
to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  another  to  the  people  of  Kentucky.  The  memorial 
was  written  in  a  style  of  calm  and  dispassionate  reasoning, 
and  set  forth  their  reasons  for  wishing  a  separation  from 
the  parent  state,  and  their  claims  by  the  provision  for  such 
separation  in  the  acts  of  that  legislature.  The  memorial 
to  the  people  recapitulated  the  horrors  of  Indian  invasions 
and  murders  at  all  the  stations,  particularly  at  Bryant^s  and 
Kincheloe^s,  and  addressed  an  animated  appeal  to  their 
humanity  and  patriotism,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
terrible  evils.  It  dwelt  upon  the  rumours  of  savage  con-- 
fidderacies,  forming  to  renew  these  scenes,  and  pointed  out 
how  easily^  without  some  general  and  organized  means  of 
defence,  the  savages  might  react  their  horrid  tragedies  in 
the  country ;  and  it  closed  by  reconmiending  the  people  to 
call  on  the  county-Ueutenants,  to  carry  into  strict  and 
prompt  execution  the  law  for  regulating,  and  disciplining 
the  militia.  As  there  was  no  printing  press  as  yet  in  the 
country,  tlie  convention  found  no  inconsiderable  difficulty 
in  causing  a  sufficient  promulgation  of  their  resolutimiB 
and  doings.  Many  written  copies  were  circulated,  and 
means  taken,  not  unlike  the  duties  of  the  heralds  in  ancient 
Greece,  to  recite  these  acts  at  general  meetings,  and  gath» 
erings  of  the  people. 
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Iq  October,  17S5,  Mr.  M'Clure  and  family,  in  company 
Vfhh  a  number  of  families,  was  attacked,  and  defeated  on 
Skegg's  creek.  Six  were  killed,  and  Mrs.  M'Glure,  hc^* 
child,  and  a  number  of  others  made  prisoners.  The  at- 
tack was  made  in  the  nighi  The  circumstances  of  the 
capture  of  Mrs.  M'Clure  furnishes  an  affecting  incident, 
illustrating  the  invincible  force  of  maternal  affection.  She 
had  secreted  herself,  with  her  four  children,  among  thick 
brush,  which,  together  with  the  darkness,  screened  her 
from  observation.  Had  she  chosen  to  have  left  her  infant 
at  a  distance,  she  might  have  escaped.  But  she  held  it  to 
her  bosom,  aware  that  its  shrieks  would  make  known  her 
covert  The  Indians,  directed  by  its  cries,  killed  the  three 
hufger  children,  and  took  her  and  her  infant  captives.  This 
unfortunate  woman  was  obliged  to  accompany  their  march 
tm  an  untamed  and  unbroken  horse.  Intelligence  of  this 
massacre  circulated  rapidly.  Captain  Whitley  immediately 
colleeted  twenty-one  men  from  the  adjoining  stations,  over- 
look,  and  killed  two  of  them,  and  retook  Mrs.  M^ure^ 
her  babe,  a  negro  woman,  and  the  scalps  of  the  six  persons, 
whom  the  Indians  had  killed.  Ten  days  afterwards, 
Bnodier  party  of  immigranl£t,  led  by  Mr.  Moore,  were  at^ 
M^ed,  and  nine  of  their  number  kilted.  Captain  Whitley 
pursued  the  perpetrators  of  this  bloody  act  with  thirty  men. 
OiB:  the  sixth  day  of  pursuit,  he  came  up  with  twenty  mount-^ 
ed  In^ans,  clad  in  die  dresses  of  those,  whom  they  had 
i^m.  They  dismounted,  and  fled.  Three  of  them  were 
killed.  The  pursuers  recovered  eight  scalps,  and  aU  the 
plunder,  which  the  Indians  had  collected  at  the  late  mas- 
n/ere. 

In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  to  the  county-^ 
lieutenants,  an  expedition  was  got  up  against  the  Wabash 
[ndians.  The  command  was  given  to  general  Ctark.  h 
consisted  of  nearly  1,000'men,  and  marched  for  the  Indian 
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towns  from  I^uisvilla  The  provisions  and  munitions  pro* 
ceeded  for  the  Wabash  in  boats.  The  men  arrived  near 
the  towns,  before  their 'provisions.  They  became  discon* 
tented,  and  mutinous  in  consequence.  General  Clark 
.called  a  council  of  his  officers,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  appease  the  discontents  oS^  the  soldiers,  marched  them 
back,  without  striking  a  blow« 

Colonel  Logan  at  the^ame  time  raised  a  force  to  march 
against  the  Shawnee  Indians,  who  dwelt  on  the  Scioto. 
He  rightly  deemed,  that  the  Indians  there  would  have 
their  thoughts  turned  towards  general  Clark^s  expeditioni 
so  as  to  leave  their  own  towns  unprotected.  It  was  some 
time,  before  he  was  able  to  collect  a  sufficient  force.  He 
reached,  and  surprized  an  Indian  town,  killed  a  number  of 
the  warriors,  and  took  most  of  the  women  and  children 
prisoners. 

In  October,  1785,  the  national  government  convoked  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Indian  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami.  The  commissioners  to 
meet  them  were  general  Butler  from  Pennsylvania,  gene- 
ral Clark  from  Kentucky,  and  general  Parsons  from  New 
England.  No  tribe  met  them,  except  the  Shawnees,  and 
no  beneficial  effects  resulted  fi*om  the  meeting  with  them^ 
From  the  representation  of  a  majority  of  the  commission- 
ers, congress  seems  to  have  entertained  an  impression, 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  cause  of  these  continued  hostili* 
ties  lay  at  the  door  of  the  Kentuckians,  and  that  in  many 
instances,  they  had  been  the  aggre^ors. 

In  1786,  the  legislature  of  Vii^inia,  having  received  thQ 
memorial  of  Kentucky,  touching  a  separation,  passed  an 
act,  specifying  the  conditions,  upon  which  they  would  con- 
sent to  a  separation,  and  would  use  their  influence  to  pro-: 
cure  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  union  of  the. 
srtatea    They  enacted,  at  the  same  tin^e^  that  in  die  ensa- 
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lug  August,  1786,  the  voters  of  Kentucky  should  elect 
representatives,  to  meet  at  Danville,  on  the  fourth  Monday 
of  September,  in  the  same  year,  as  a  convention  to  deter-^ 
mine  by  a  majority  of  votes,  if  it  was  the  will  of  the  whole 
people,  that  the  separation  should  take  place,  upon  the  con- 
ditions specified.  Each  county  was  to  furnish  five  mem- 
bers. If  the  convention  determined  in  favor  of  the  sepa- 
ration, they  were  to  fix  a  day,  subsequent  to  September  1st, 
1787,  on  which  tlie  authority  of  Virginia,  saving  the 
mentioned  exception,  was  forever  to  cease,  and  determine, 
and  the  forementioned  articles  were  to  be  considered  a 
binding  compact  between  the  two  parties.  An  append- 
age to  the  exception  was,  that  prior  to  J  une  1st,  1787,  con- 
gress should  assent  to  the  erection  of  the  said  district  into 
an  independent  state,  and  should  admit  it  into  the  Union, 
diereby  releasing  Virginia  from  all  its  Federal  obligations, 
arising  from  die  former  possession  of  the  said  district 
Precautionary  provisions  were  also  made,  to  prevent  the 
evils  of  anarchy,  during  the  interregnum.  As  soon  as 
|he  Kentucky  convention  should  pass  an  act  of  separa- 
tion, predicated  on  these  conditions,  it  was  resolved,  that 
it  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Virginia  delegation  in  con- 
gress, and  they  were  instructed  to  use  tlieir  influence,  to 
procure  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union.  At 
the  same  time  acts  were  passed,  creating  three  new  coun- 
ties in  Kentucky,  to  wit,  Bourbon,  Mercer,  and  Madison. 

In  recurring  to  the  chronicle  of  Indian  assaults,  while 
these  civil  transactions  were  in  train,  we  ought  to  i^cord 
the  death  of  colonel  Christian,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indi- 
ans, on  Beargrass,  in  April,  1785.  He  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  married  a  sister  of  Patrick  Henry.  He  had 
served  honorably  in  Braddock's  war,  under  lord  Dun- 
more,  and  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  had  led 
^n  army  of  1,200  men  from  Virginia  with  success,  against 
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tiie  Ch^rokeca  In  1785,  he  removed  with  bis  family  to 
Kentucky.  Colonel  Floyd  had  also  recently  deceased,  in 
diils  settlement,  from  the  eS&ct  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  the 
ludians.  The  fall  of  colobel  Chrisdan,  of  distinguished 
name  and  influence  among  the  people,  increaitd  the  dis« 
may  occasioned  by  that  event 

The  interval  of  time  between  the  enactments  of  Virgin- 
ia, touching  the  {separation  of  Kentucky,  and  the  meeting  of 
ihe  convention  in  Kentucky,  to  act  upon  them,  was  one  of 
strong  political  excitement  Party  spirit  ran  high.  SoRrit 
thought,  that  Virginia  was  not  sincere  in  her  professions 
tipon  the  subject ;  and  were  for  taking  the  matter  of  the 
^paration  entirely  into  their  own  hands.  Others  were 
for  waiting  for  the  separation,  in  the  order  prescribed  by 
Virginia,  The  convention  met  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed. There  were  not  members  enough  present,  to 
constitute  a  quorum,  owing  to  the  absence '  of  many  of 
them  upon  the  contemporaneous  expeditions  df  general 
Clark,  and  colonel  Logan,  which  we  have  mentioned. 
The  members  present,  however,  under  the  name  of  a  com-* 
mittee,  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Vtrginid, 
assigning  the  reasons  why  the  convention  was  not  fully 
tittended,  lihd  requesting  some  amendments  in  the  act  of 
separation.  This  memorial  was  laid  before  the  general 
assembly  pf  Virginia. 

In  consequence  of  the  invasions  of  Clark  and  Logan, 
tSie  Indians  commenced  their  usual  measures  of  revenge. 
In  th^  autumn  of  1786,  a  party  of  immigrants  were  at- 
tacked, and  twenty-one  killed.  The  commencement  of 
diis  year  witnessed  treaties  with  all  the  neighboring 
tribes;  and  the  close  of  it  was  marked  with  the  breaking 
but  of  a  general  war.  The  convention  to  deliberate  about 
f|b  separation  from  Virginia,  was  kept  alive  by  adjoum- 
tnent^  until  January,  1787;  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
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members  assembled  to  consti^te  a  quorum.  The  qnes* 
tion,  whether  it  was  expedient  to  a,$sent  to  the  proposed 
terms  of  separation,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
Meanwhile  they  received  from  the  legislature  of  Virgin- 
ia, an  act  predicated  upon  the  memorial,  sent  from  the 
committee  of  that  body,  before  a  quorum  had  assembled. 
That  act  recommended  the  calling  another  convention, 
Tbifii  convention  immediately  dissolved  itself, 

The  election  of  the  new  convention  was  to  t^ke  place, 
August,  1787;  and  to  meet  in  the  succeeding  Sep- 
tember. It  was  to  remain  in  session  a  year.  Two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  members  were  to  concur  in  the 
9Ct  of  separation,  to  render  it  valid.  The  4th  of  July, 
1787,  was  the  time  designated  for  the  acting  of  congress 
upon  the  question  of  the  admittance  of  the  state  into  the 
Unioa  The  same  provisions  against  anarchy  in  the  inter- 
regnum were  made,  as  before.  As  yet,  there  was  no  post 
office  in  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  promulgating 
the  acts  of  congress,  or  any  other  information^  may  be  easi- 
ly imagined. 

At  this  time  commenced  in  Kentucky,  the  alptating  de- 
bates, touching  the  navigation  of  the  AJississipj^jyto  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  more  than  once.  An  associa- 
tion in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  calling  them- 
selves a  ^committee  of  correspondence,^  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  inhabitants  of  jKentucky^  informing 
them  that  the  American  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  was 
making  propositions  to  the  Spanish  minister,  to  cede  to  that 
power  the  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  This  announcement  cre^ 
ated  a  great  sensatioa  It  was  always  felt  in  the  West,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  vital  and  essential  inter^ts  qi 
the  western  country.    Circular  letters  written  by  intelligeol^ 

uxiA  respectable  m^n,  calling  the  attention  <;KftJbe  people  t^ 
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this  subject,  and  recommending  prompt  and  decided  mea-* 
sares,  were  sent  in  all  directions.  But  before  any  decisive 
measures  could  be  taken,  the  people  were  informed,  that 
Virginia  had  instructed  her  representatives  in  congress,  to 
make  strong  representations  against  the  impoli<^  of  relin- 
quishing such  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to 
Spain. 

About  this  time  the  Indians  killed  a  man  in  Lincola 
county.  Colonel  Logan,  with  a  party,  pursued  and  over- 
took them,  and  kilfed  some  of  their  number.  The  tribe, 
to  which  these  Indians  belonged,  remonstrated  to  the  gov- 
ernment, alleging,  that  they  were  included  in  the  late  trea- 
ty, and  that  the  whites  were  the  aggressors  in  the  aflfray, 
that  caused  the  murder.  They  demanded  reparation 
The  attorney  general  of  Kentucky  was  instructed  to  pros-^ 
ecute  in  such  cases.  He  replied,  that  it  would  be  out  of  his 
power  to  do  it  officially;  and  that  it  would  render  him 
odfous,  to  do  it  in  his  private  capacity.  In  the  summer  of 
this  year,  general  Wilkinson  went  to  New  Orleans  with  a 
cargo,  chiefly  of  tobacco,  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi. 
Strong  rep^sentations  were  n^ade  to  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  touching  the  continued  hostility  of  the  western 
Indians.  These  representations  were  laid  before  con- 
gress. It  was  at  the  same  time  recommended,  to  assem- 
ble the  offtcers  of  the  district,  and  under  their  advice  to 
fi)rm  a  system  of  defence,  which  should  carefully  avoid 
offensive  ciperations.  In  consequence  of  this  representa- 
tion, the  secretary  of  war  ordered  detachments  of  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  to  be  so  stationed,  as  to  be  able 
to  protect  the  frontiers.  At  the  same  time  the  mili- 
tia of  Kentucky  was  directed,  to  hold  itself  in  readi- 
ness to  co-operate  widi  any  expeditions,  which  they  might 
makelnto  the  Indian  country.  *  The  commanders  of  the 
militia,  were  also  interdicted  from  any  voluntary  and  un- 
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connected  expeditions,  or  to  march  in  any  case  against  the 
Indians,  until  they  should  be  so  ordered  by  the  executive 
of  the  nation. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  Kentucky,  was  issued 
August  28th,  1787.    It  was  published  on  a  demi  sheet  in 
Lexington,  bjftMr.  John  Bradford,  and  entitled  the  '  Ken- 
tucky Gazette.'    No  other  paper  was  printed  nearer  than 
500  miles.    The  political  slander  and  heart-burnings,  that 
had  been  hitherto  transmitted  by  oral  channels,  were 
now  concentrated  in  this  gazette.      The  convention  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  met  at  Danville,  and 
voted  that  the  separation  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
should  take  place,  upon  the  proposed  terms  of  the  Virginia 
act^    An  address  to  congress  was  prepared,  requesting  the 
admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union,  by  the  name  of  Ken- 
tucky.   The  authority  of  Virginia  was  to  terminate,  the  last 
day  of  December,  1788.    At  the  same  time  diey  provided 
for  the  meeting  of  another  convention  to  frame  a  constitu* 
tion  of  government  for  the  state.     They  also  requested, 
that  one  of  the  Virginia  representatives  to  congress  might 
be  chosen  from  Kentucky.      Virginia  consented,  and  in 
December,  Mr.  Brown  was  chosen.    This  gentleman  had 
acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  affiiirs  of  this  country 
for  some  time  past    It  was  estimated,  that  Kentucky  had 
doubled  her  population  within  the  last  three  yeiyju 

In  February,  1788,  general  Wilkinson  returned  from 
New  Orleans.  He  encouraged  the  culture  of  tobacco,  by 
raising,  and  purchasing  it,  and  this  may  be  considered,  as 
the  era  of  the  origin  of  that  cultivation  in  this  country. 
In  giving  these  important  details  of  the  civil  interests  of 
die  country,  we  have  a  little  preceded  the  order  of  Indi- 
an assaults.  For  some  time  past,  many  individual  massa- 
cres had  occurred.  April  11th,  1787,  a  party  of  fourteen 
Indians  attacked  a  family,  living  on  Coopers  run,  in  BouT'* 
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bon  county.  As  diis  attack  may  ^rve,  as  a  general  mxty- 
pie  of  the  undescribed  detail  of  bprrors  in  most  cases  of 
similar  assault,  and  as  the  circumstances  possess  a  peculi- 
ar and  intrinsic  interest,  we  will  give  them  in  detail.  The 
fiunily  consisted  of  the  mother,  two  sons  of  mature  age,  a 
widowed  daughter  with  an  infant  in  her  arai«|  two  grown 
daughters,  and  a  daughter  of  ten  years.  Th^y  occupied  a 
double  cabia  In  one  division  were  the  two  grown  daugb- 
tars  and  the  smaller  girl.  In  the  other,  the  remainder  of 
Ifae  family.  At  evening  twilight,  a  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  door  of  the  latter,  asking  in  good  English,  and  the 
customary  phrase  of  the  country, '  who  keeps  house  V  A9 
die  sons  were  opening  the  door,  the  mother  forbade,  a& 
firming,  that  there  were  Indians  there.  The  young  men 
sprang  to  ifaeir  guns.  The  Indians,  being  refused  admit- 
tance, made  an  effort  at  the  opposite  door.  They  bciat 
open  the  door  of  that  room  with  a  rail.  They  endeavor- 
ed to  take  the  three  girls  prisoners.  The  little  girl  escai- 
ped,  and  might  have  evaded  danger  in  the  darknese  and 
the  woods.  But  the  forlorn  child  ran  towards  the  other 
door,  and  caried  for  help.  The  brothers  wished  to  fly  to 
her  relief  but  the  mother  forbade  her  door  to  be  opened. 
The  merciless  tomahawk  soon  hushed  the  cries  of  the  dis- 
tracted girl  by  murdering  her.  While  a  part  of  the  Indi- 
jans  were  luurdering  this  child,  and  confining  the  other  girl, 
flmt  was  made  prisoner,  the  third  defended  herself  with  a. 
kifife,  which  she  was  using  at  her  loom,  at  the  moment  of 
attack.  The  heroism  of  this  girl  was  unavai  ling.  She  kil- 
led one  Indian,  and  was  hersdf  killed  by  another.  The 
Indians  in  possession  of  one  half  the  house,  fired  it.  The 
persons,  confined  in  the  other  part  of  the  cabin,  had  now 
to  choose  between  exposure  to  the  flames,  spreading  t^. 
wards  diem,  or  the  tomahawks  of  the  savages.  The  latter 
stationed  themselves  in  the  dark  angles  of  the  fence,  while 
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tbd.  bright  glare  of  the  flamed  would  expose,  as  a  clear 
mark,  every  person,  who  should  escape  Que  son  todc 
diarge  of  his  aged  and  infirm  mother ;  and  the  other  of 
his  widowed  sister  and  her  in&nt  The  brothers  separated 
with  their  charge,  endeavoring  to  spring  over  the  fence  at 
different  points*  The  mother  was  shot  dead  in  attempting 
to  cross.  The  other  brother  was  killed,  gallantly  defend^- 
ing  his  sister.  1  he  widowed  sister,  her  infant  and  one  of 
die  brothers  escaped  the  massacre.  These  persons 
alarmed  the  settlement  Thirty  men,  commanded  by  co« 
lonel  John  Cd wards,  arrived  next  day  to  witness  the  hor- 
rid spectacle,  presented  by  this  scene  of  murder  and  ruin. 
Gomiderable  snow  had  fallen,  and  it  was  easy  to  pursue 
the  Indians  by  their  trail  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  they 
came  upon  the  expiring  body  of  the  young  woman,  appa- 
rently murdered  but  a  few  moments  before  their  arrival 
The  Indians  had  been  premonished  of  their  pursuit,  by  the 
baiting  of  a  dog,  that  followed  them.  They  overtook  and 
killed  two  of  the  Indians,  who  had  apparently  staid  behind 
as  victims  to  secure  the  escape  of  the  rest. 

The  brevity  of  our  limits  compels  us  to  pretermit  many 
interesting  narratives  of  Indian  assaults  and  Kentuckian 
retaliations.  The  Indians  had  manned  a  scow,  in  which 
they  rowed  out  into  the  Ohio,  and  attacked  passing  boats. 
Many  immigrants  were  slain  in  this  way.  The  Federal 
Constitution  was  now  in  deliberation  for  the  adoption  of 
the  several  states.  A  full  measure  of  the  general  excite^ 
ttient  upon  this  subject  was  felt  in  Kentucky.  In  the  first 
vote,  taken  upon  the  subject  in  Kentucky,  the  majority  was 
overwhelming  against  it  July  28th,  1788,  the  convention, 
elected  to  frame  a  constitution  for  Kentucky,  convened  at 
Danville.  While  this  convention  was  in  session,  it  was  in- 
formed, that  the  general  congress  had  referred  the  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union  to  thf 
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congress,  that  was  to  sit  under  the  new  Confederationv 
The  warmth  of  political  excitement  was  increased  by  this 
measure ;  and  there  were  not  a  few,  who  advocated  taking 
the  matter  of  separation  into  their  own  hands.  The  se- 
ries of  conventions  seemed  to  be  interminable,  and  they 
will  so  seem  to  the  reader.  Another  was  appointed  to  as- 
semble, in  November  of  ihis  year,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  present  emergencies.  The  Kentucky  ga- 
zette teemed  with  essays,  for,  and  against  the  different  mea"- 
sures proposed ;  and itcould  not  be  objected  to  them,  that 
the  style  and  manner  was  too  lukewarm  and  tame. 

The  famous  Spanish  plot,  of  which  we  have  spoken^ 
both  in  the  history  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  was  begin- 
ning to  develope  in  Kentucky.  At  the  appointed  conven- 
tion, the  interests  of  this  party  made  a  decided  element  in 
its  formation.  General  Wilkinson  was  at  the  head  of  ii, 
and  was  for  declaring  Kentucky  independent.  He  insinu- 
ated in  the  convention,  that  she  could  easier  obtain  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  by  a  se- 
parate treaty  with  Spain,  than  through  the  intervention  of 
tx)ngress.  But,  notwithstanding  the  various  and  sustained 
efibrts  of  this  party  to  forestal  public  opinion,  a  clear  pre- 
ponderance was  manifest  in  the  convention  for  a  legal  se- 
paration from  Virginia.  The  Spanish  party  retained  ix^ 
fluence  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  leading  members 
held  important  offices  in  the  country.  Public  opinion  com- 
pelled them  to  act  with  silenoe  and  caution.  The  new 
county  of  Mason  was  established  at  this  time.  In  Janua* 
ry,  1789,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  United  States  and 
most  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Indians. 

In  July,  1789,  a  new  convention  met  The  terms  of 
separation  proposed  by  Virginia  at  this  time,  were  some- 
thing different  from  the  former  ones,  and  not  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  members.    It  began  to  be  ruquored  in  Ken- 
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Hieky,  diat  attempts  were  making  to  create  a  British  party 
Ihere.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  soutliern  Indians 
committed  several  murders.  The  county  lieutenants  were 
infcNmed  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  that  it  was  unneces^ 
sary,  that  they  should  take  any  separate  measures  of  de* 
fence,  as  the  general  government  had  stationed  a  force  on 
the  Ohio  for  that  purpose.  The  members  of  the  conven- 
tion ordered  the  country  to  be  districted  into  precincts,  and 
a  census  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  taken.  A  resolution 
was  passed  against  the  importation  and  use  of  foreign 
goods,  especially  those  of  a  finer  quality.  The  county 
lieutenants  were  commanded,  now  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment had  assumed  the  defence  of  the  country,  to  dis- 
dharge  their  scouts  and  rangers.  A  committee  of  the  con- 
f  ention,  also  drew  up  a  letter,  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
^vemorof  Virginia,  remonstrating  against  the  terms  of 
defence,  prescribed  by  the  general  government  It  sta- 
ted, that  they  were  thus  interdicted  from  the  necessary 
means  of  resistance  against  the  Indians,  who  were  contin- 
ually in  the  habit  of  committing  murders,  that  they  were 
denied  the  means  of  punishing. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  had  expunged  the  objection- 
able terms  from  the  act  of  separation,  and  adopted  the 
act  as  it  was  originally.  Another  convention  assembled, 
July,  1790,  to  deliberate  upon  the  acceptance  of  that  act. 
Annexed  to  this  act  was  a  proviso  by  Virginia,  that  con- 
gress should  release  them,  previous  to  the  November  of 
that  year,  from  her  federal  obligations*  The  county  of 
Woodford  was  erected  in  the  same  session.  The  sixth  part 
ii(  the  fees  of  the  surveyors'  throughout  the  district,  which 
had  formerly  been  a  perquisite  of  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Virginia,  was  now  transferred  to  Transylva- 
nia university,  which  had  been  established,  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  Iiexingtoa    Its  first  endowment  was  8,000 
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^Qfea  of  land-  In  addition  to  the  graat  of  surveyors^  ietSt 
^  viff$  QQw  mveste^  with  tjate  privilege  of  e:$aiaining^  and 
^^alifying  g^frveyors,  wbicli  qusUificaUou  was  declared  iie-i 
^^^imry  tA  tb^  validity  of  their  oflica  The  fir^  ami  gteat^ 
ei^t  b^no&ctpr  of  Uijs  infiu^tution,  wa9  oolonel  Todd»  who 
f^  at  the  (bloody  affair  pf  the  Blue  Ucks. 

In  the  Qfieiung  of  the  spritig,  1'290,  a  number  of  obuih 
4e^  were  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio^  and 
^ng  tlie  frontier..  The  ]>eople  in  the  interior  arousedt  aa 
l^uial,  and  marched  a  considerable  force  to  tbe  SciiqIiq^ 
Pujkt  the  Indian  towns  were  &und  deserted.  The  general 
gQver^ment,  through  its  organ^  requested  doue  coun^  lievh 
ten»«t^  to  e9[U  out  the  scouts  and  rangers9.mwe  eflSbciuallgi 
Ufi  protecti  the  itontiers.  In  May,  as  a  number  of  people 
were  returnijQg:  from  Dlivine  service,  on  Beargrass,  the.  lot 
dians^  fired  upon:  them,  killed  a  man,  and  took  a^  woouMt 
p^H/^n^r.  They  were  closely  pursued,  and  murdeced 
^ir  prisoner,  and  escaped  the  pursuit.  The  OQuym* 
tipA,.  in  il^  ses^ipn,  acceded  to.  the  terms  of  sepaco^Oi 
proposed  by  Yi^ginia,  and  declared  that  alier  June  lst| 
1792,  Kentucky  was  an  independent  state.  A  mempiliai 
wag  drawn  by  colonel  MarshaII,tocongress»C€que31tiiag.tfae 
admission  of  Kenti^cky  into  the  Union  of  the  states.  Aa? 
9i(ber  Qonvenfipn  was  appointed  to  meet,  in  Aprils  47^ 

We  have  plaited,  in.  anpther  place,,  the  unfiM:tunat^.  and 
Upiddy  camfMajgn  of  general  Hairraajr.  It  is  only  n^^^sea- 
ry  to  add  here,  that  Kentucky  furnished  more  tbao^  i/^ 
volunteers  to  this  expedition,  under  the  command  of  coJo« 
9el  Hardin.  Kentucky  suffered  a.severe  loss  of  her  bnavt 
^itJSens,  and  manifested  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  eoor^ 
dflCtof  the  campaign.  General  Harmar  and  col^otel Hai^ 
^iQ  were  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  honorabljf.  acquil^ 
tiedf  The  last  boafi  bringing  immigrants  to,  the  couotqc^ 
tbot  w^  known  to  he  attacked  by  the  Indians,  on  the  Ohio^ 
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was  in  the  spring  of  1791.  On  board  df  it  wm  captain 
William  Hubbell^  froth  Yemiont  The  whole  numter  of 
p^reon^  on  board,  rncladhi^  woilri^fi  and  chitdr^,anKAuit« 
bA  to  twenty.  I'he  people  in  the  boat  had  obBerted  tra- 
oelsi  of  Indian  hoistility,  and  were  Bofflciehily  forewarned  of 
ibeir  danger.  They  patssed  other  bbats^  and  endtovot^ 
ineSfecUkally  to  engage  them  to  defenbe ;  and  to  make  a 
common  caude«  They  delscended  the  rirer  alone,  aiid 
were  first  ineffectually  enticed  by  Indian  artifice^  to  go  oil 
fldioite;  and  by  die  Toice  of  a  person^  who  reqtieisted  th6 
boat  lo  he  to,  that  he  might  come  on  board.  Finding  thi^ 
Mnllagem  unavailing,  die  Indians  attacked  the  b(mt  in 
ihree  canoes  filled  with  Indians.  Never  Was  ia  contest  of 
tfaiB  sort  maintained  with  more  desperate  bravery.  The 
memy  attempted  to  board  them.  All  sorts  of  ifveapons 
were  used  in  the  defence.  Captain  Hubbelt,  having  lost 
ifae  c6ck  of  his  gun,  by  an  Indian  fire,  and  being  severely 
Wounded  in  two  places,  discharged  his  mutilated  gtin  by 
firing  it  with  a  brand.  After  a  long  and  desperate  con- 
flict, in  which  all  capable  of  defence,  but  fiiur.  Were  woun- 
ded, the  Indians  paddled  off*  their  canoes,.  t6  attack  one  of 
the  boats  left  behind.  They  were  more  successful  in  this 
attack.  The  people  yielded  it  without  opposition,  and  the 
ooptain  and  a  boy  of  that  boat  were  killed.  The  wottien 
on  board  were  made  prisoners,  and  widi  them,  as  a 
screen,  the  canoes  rowed  back,  to  renew  the  atta6k.  upoft 
HubbelPs  boat.  It  was  a  hard  necessity,  in  firing  upbii 
the  savages,  to  be  obliged  to  fire  upon  women  of  their  Own 
people.  But  captain  Hubbell  remarked,  that  if  the^  wo- 
men escaped  their  fire,  it  was,  probably,  only  to  suffer  aL 
more  horrid  death.  He  therefore  determined,  to  keep  tip 
the  fire  even  on  this  painful  condition.  The  savaged  v^ere 
beaten  off  a  second  time.  In  the  course  of  the  action,  the 
boat  had  drifted  near  shore,  where  four  or  five  hundred 
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savages  were  collected.  All  the  party  could  do  was  t9 
avoid  exposure,  as  much  as  possible,  and  wait  until  the 
boat  should  float  past  the  Indian  fire.  One  of  the  people 
9eeing,as  the  boat  drifted  by,  a  fine  shot  at  an  Indian,  could 
not  refi*ain  from  his  chance.  He  raised  his  head  to  take 
aim.  He  was  instantly  shotdead.  When  the  boat  had  drift- 
ed beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indians,  two  only  of  the  nine 
fighting  men  on  board,  were  found  unhurt  Two  were 
killed,  and  one  mortally  wounded  A  small  boy  then  re- 
quested the  people,  to  take  out  a  ball,  that  had  lodged  in 
the  skin  of  his  forehead.  When  this  ball  was  extracted, 
the  boy  requested  them  to  take  out  a  piece  of  bone,  that 
had  been  fi^ctured  from  his  elbow  by  another  shot- 
When  Bskud  by  his  mother,  why  he  had  uttered  no  com- 
plaint, during  the  action,  he  coolly  repUed,  ^the  captain 
ordered  us  to  make  no  noise.^ 

The  defeat  of  general  Harmar  put  the  people  of  Ken* 
tueky  upon  new  measures  of  defence.  They  established 
seventeen  posts  of  defence  at  the  most  exposed  points  on 
the  fix)ntien  The  highest  number  of  men,  placed  in  any 
of  them,  was  twenty,  and  the  lowest  five.  The  4th  of 
February,  1793,  the  vote  passed  in  congress,  to  admit 
Kentucky  into  the  Union.  The  people  were  so  exaspera- 
ted with  the  issue  of  Harmar^s  campaign,  and  the  continup 
ed  Indian  hostilities,  that  they  were  intently  looking  for  the 
means  of  retaliation  within  themselves.  General  Scott,  a 
distinguished  citizen  and  officer,  consented  to  head  a  bo- 
dy of  volunteers  for  that  purpose.  We  have  related  the 
issue  of  his  campaign  in  another  place.  The  number  of 
volunteers  was  between  eight  and  nine  hundred.  They 
penetrated  the  Indian  country,  and  destroyed  two  towns. 
They  killed  some  of  the  savages,  and  made  some  prison^ 
ers.    They  returned  without  any  losj^. 
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In  July  of  this  year,  general  Wilkinson  announced, 
that  if  he  could  obtain  500  volunteers,  he  was  ready  to 
head  an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  northern  Indi- 
ans. The  number  was  soon  obtained.  They  marched, 
destroyed  the  village  of  AguiUe^  and  returned.  It  had 
come  to  be  a  received  opinion,  that  mounted  riflemen  con- 
stitated  the  most  efiicient  force  for  an  Indian  campaign. 
Not  discouraged  by  the  defeat  of  general  Harmar,  the 
general  government  was  determined  to  renew  measures, 
to  quell  the  rising  hostility  of  the  northern  Indians,  and 
ordered  the  assembling  of  an  army  under  general  St 
Clair.  Of  his  troops,  Kentucky  was  to  furnish  1 ,000  men, 
commanded  by  colonel  Oldham.  We  have  related  the  is- 
sue of  this  disastrous  campaign  in  another  place.  In  the 
spring  of  1792,  a  paper  mill  was  established  Hear 
Georgetown.  Many  individual  murders  were  committed 
about  this  time  by  the  Indians. 

In  April,  1792,  the  convention  assembled  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  the  new  state.  Isaac  Shelby  was  declared  the 
first  governor,  and  all  the  officers,  required  by  the  consti- 
tution, were  duly  elected,  and  installed.  Commissioners, 
designated  for  the  purpose,  selected  Frankfort,  as  the  per- 
manent seat  of  government.  Three  new  counties,  to  wit: 
Washington,  Scott  and  Shelby  were  created.  The  com- 
pensation, which  this  assembly  voted  themselves,  and  the 
preceding  convention,  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  times.  The  presid^it  of  the  convention 
was  allowed  twenty  dollars  for  the  session ;  each  member 
twelve ;  the  clerk  50 ;  the  door  keeper  and  the  sergeant  at 
arms  twelve ;  and  the  members  of  the  assembly  one  dollar 
s^  day. 

Improvements  were  steadily  advancing  in  the  new  state ; 
but  the  savages  did  not  in  consequence,  intermit  their  ag- 
gressions.   Colonel  Hardin  had  been  sent  on  a  mission^  to 
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meke  peace  with  the  Indians  north-weM  <(£  the  Oht<K-<«^ 
While  Oil  this  embassy^  it  was  ascertained,  that  he  wan 
moMered  by  them.  His  is  a  distinguished  name  in  di4 
hist6ry  of  Kentucky.  He  commenced  his  career  in  Yir» 
pMSL  Under  lord  Dunmore,  and  afterwards  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  in  the  constant  wars  of  the  savages^  he 
ymB  almost  continually  in  servica  His  death  wa)i  ^ee|^ 
regretted  by  those,  who  contecUplated  hitn,  either  iii  his 
public  or  private  character.  The  govemm^it)  in  com* 
memoration  of  his  services,  ordered  bis  cirphan  childrea 
ten  be  educated  at  the  public  etpensa  Causes  of  excite<» 
menl  began  to  thickc^^  touching  the  land  claiYna  TW6 
other  counties,  Hardin  and  Green  Were  created,  m  1793, 
The  interior  c^  the  country  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a 
populous,  peac^il  and  improving  settlement ;  but  the  fi^n* 
tiers  were  ccHistantly  harrassed  by  the  savages.  That  the 
savages  sometimes  have  freaks  of  good  nature,  is  manifest 
from  the  anecdote  related  of  their  capturing,  and  carrykig 
off  a  boy.  After  they  had  carried  him  as  &r  as  die  Ohio, 
they  set  him  at  liberty  unhurt,  and  gave  him  a  knife,  toma^ 
hawk  and  pipe,  that  he  might  find  his  own  subsistence,  and 
solace ;  no  triffing  donations  these,  for  Indians  to  maha 

The  commissioners,  appointed  to  make  peace  with  the 
Indians,  announced,  that  they  refused  to  make  peace.  It 
was  determined  to  strike  a  Mow,  that  diould  quell  this  fierce 
and  hostile  spirit,  and  make  them  understand  the  value  of^ 
being  on  terms  of  peace  with  us.  Another  call  was  made 
for  militia  from  Kentucky  by  the  general  government  A 
thousand  mounted  volunteers  were  raised,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  general  Scott  With  diis  force  he  jouied 
general  Wayne,  then  stationed  at  I^egion  hill,  of  whose 
fortunate  campaign  we  have  spoken  in  another  place. 

It  is  out  of  our  plan,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  feuds  and 
party  spirit,  which  about  this  time  began  to  spring  uj^  and 
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diioken  in  tbie  new  state.  It  is  wdl  known,  that  party 
ispirit  at  this  time  ran  high  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  the  new  region  were  full  fed,  as 
free  as  the  winds,  and  could  not  be  expected,  not  to  have 
something  of  the  same  asperity  of  party  feeling,  along  with 
the  rest*  It  is  well  remembered,  that  at  this  time  Crenet,  the 
Fi'encb  minister^  attempted  to  get  up  an  armament  among 
•  the  people  of  Kentucky,  to  invade  the  Spanish  settlements 
on  (be  Mississippi.  The  president,  having  been  informed 
^  it,  transmitted  to  the  governor  g(  K^ilueky,  orders  to 
watch,  and  check  the  progress  c^  diis  armament.  Mean- 
while, inflammatory  addresses  were  spread  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky,  to  &n  the  excitement ;  and  to  form  an 
armament  to  descend  the  Mississippi  s^inst  New  Or- 
leans. 

In  November,  governor  Shelby  received  SDother  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  making  r^fiewed  enquiries, 
looebing  the  existence  and  progress  of  the  intrigues  of 
Genet  This  letter  stated,  that  it  was^known,  that  a  nam^ 
ber  of  FVencbmen  bad  left  Philadelpbia  for  the  western 
eewitry)  it  wa^  supposed,  to  aid  in  carrying  the  plans  of 
Gem^t  into  effect  Authority  was  giveii  to  the  gOYcmor,  to 
apprehend  dte  designated  FVencfamen,  if  he  should  deenr 
it  necessary.  At  the  same  time  he  receivcd^  assurances 
from  the  officers,  commanding  posts  on  the  frontiers,  that 
lk^'  were  ready  to^  yield  him^  aU  the  requisite  aid  to-  efifect 
iIms:  purpose.  Twot  thousand  soldiers*  in  Kentucky,  under 
Hie  command  of  general  Clark,  were  alresEdy  pledged  to 
this  expedition..  The  soldiers  werasedueed  to  join  them>^ 
fepeb^es  t»  the  incipienlr  projJBct  by  the  prospect  of  sd^aring 
cimquered'  lands,  in  addition  to  their  pay.. 

The>  governor,  Jn  his  reply  to  the  secretary  of  state^  ad- 
mitted^ that  thereexistedUhe  project  of  such  an  expedition^ 
Ihatitbe  ^Wnohmon^  in  ({uestion  openly  a^^w^  their  pur^ 
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pose ;  bat  as  they  had  not  overtly  acted  upon  it,  he  w&6 
doubtful,  if  he  had  a  legal  right  to  apprehend  them,  on  ac- 
count of  arming  themselves  with  a  view  to  leave  the  coun- 
try ;  that  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  man,  he  should  feel  unplea- 
sandy  at  the  thought  of  punishing  his  fellow  citizens  on 
suppositions;  and  merely  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Spanish  minister  of  that  king,  who  was  withholding 
from  the  western  country  an  important  right  expressly  sti- 
pulated to  them ;  but  that  when  the  general  government 
should  point  out  to  him  explicitly,  what  he  was  to  perform^ 
as  governor,  he  should  scrupulously  fulfil  it 

In  March,  1794,  president  Washington  issued  his  pro- 
clamation to  the  western  people,  warning  them  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  intrigue.  The  authority  of  such  a  state 
paper  operated  powerfully  to  check  the  rising  spirit  Ge- 
neral Wayne  at  this  time  was  ordered  to  establish  a  milita^ 
ry  post  at  Massac,  on  the  Ohio.  In  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolution,  Grenet  was  recalled,  and  an  end  was 
thus  put  to  this  intrigue.  The  whiskey  insurrection  was 
at  this  time  in  operation  in  the  western  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Notwithstanding,  that  the  tax  had  a  strong  bear- 
ing upon  the  feelings  of  the  ardent  people  in  this  region, 
the  expressions  of  hostility  to  the  tax  were  Umited  to  the 
ordinary  waggery  of  disfiguring  the  horse,  ridden  by  (he 
collector. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794,  after  the  severe  defeat,  whidi 
they  experienced  from  general  Wayne,  the  Indians  be^m 
to  manifest  dispositions  of  a  sincere  desire  for  peace.  In 
the  annals  of  Kentucky  at  this  time,  among  the  conspicu- 
ous partizan  names,  we  find  that  of  colonel  Whitley,  a 
man  in  many  respects,  the  counter-part  of  colonel  Boone^ 
He  headed  many  volunteer  expeditions  against  the  Indians, 
and  was  distinguished  in  them  for  coolness,  judgmait,  in- 
trepidity and  humanity*    Such  was  his  popularity,  that  h« 
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iras  elected  colonel  by  a  body  of  soldiers,  ivhose  acting 
colonel  voluntarily  resigned^  to  give  place  to  him.  He 
commanded  an  expedition  of  600  mounted  men  against 
the  Oherokees.  In  this  expedition,  it  is  repwted^  that  he 
carried  a  mounted  swivel  before  him  on  horseback;  giv- 
ing the  first  and  probably  the  last  example  of  artillery  thus 
mounted  On  this  expedition  the  Indians  were  severely 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  mea 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  related  of  a  meeting,  which  he 
had  with  some  of  those  Indians  afterwards,  to  recover  ne* 
groes,  which  they  had  taken  from  him.  They  refiised  to 
give  them  up,  alleging  that  he  must  bring  witnesses  accor- 
ding to  the  laws  of  his  country,  to  prove  his  property. 
The  colonel  replied,  that  if  he  brought  any  witnesses,  he 
should  bring  a  thousand  men,  each  with  his  gun  to  swear 
li^y !  The  Indian  negotiator  uttered  the  usual  Indian  in- 
terjection, exclaiming,  too  many !  too  many ! !  After  mena- 
«ng  his  life,  the  Indians  finally  gave  up  his  negroes. 

In  April,  1795,  the  president  of  the  United  States  pro- 
ciairaed,  that  a  treaty  had  been  ratified  with  the  northern 
Indians.  But  Kentucky  continued  to  suffer  severely  from 
the  southern  Indians,  who  still  kept  up  4heir  hostilities. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  influence,  and  the  alter- 
nate prevalence  of  French  and  Spanish  parties  in  diis  re- 
gion, in  the  history  of  Tennessee.  Spanish  gold  found  its 
way  sdso  to  Kentucky.  The  erection  of  three  new  coun- 
ties, Green,  Franklin  and  Campbell,  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  place. 

This  year,  1795,  the  state  line  between  Yii^inia  and 
Kentucky  was  rua  The  legislature,  also,  ^ssed  laws, 
disposing  of  the  unappropriated  lands  in  Uie  state.  The 
system  of  laws,  afterwards  so  famous,  under  the  name  of 
relief  laws,  b^an  thus  early  to  be  applied  in  relation  to 
land  claims.    The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state 
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had  hitherto  balanced,  on  an  average.  In  1796,  Jamee 
Garrard,  Esq^  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state,  i^ix 
new  counties  were  erected.  A  great  number  of  legisla- 
tive acts  were  passed,  most  of  them  purporting  to  be  emen- 
dations of  existing  acts.  In  a  country  so  new,  and  grow- 
ing, and  where  so  many  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries  were 
called  for,  many  of  die  acts  of  course  were  of  a  local 
nature. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Tennessee,  the 
final  extinction  of  that  source  of  discord  to  the  West,  the 
question  of  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  Spanish  lines,  by  the  definitive 
settlement  between  our  government  and  that  of  Spain,  in 
the  arrangement  made  by  Andrew  Ellicott  The  amend- 
ment of  the  penal  laws  of  Kentucky  at  this  period,  marks 
the  increasing  light  and  humanity  of  the  age.  No  crimes 
were  punished  with  death,  except  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree. The  forms,  requisite  to  the  solemnization  t>f  mar- 
riage, had  hitherto  been  lax.  More  solemnity  and  strict- 
ness were  now  required.  Bethel  academy  was  instituted, 
and  a  donation  of  6,000  acres  of  land  was  voted  to  each 
of  the  following  institutions:  the  academies  of  Kentucky, 
Franklin,  Salem,  and  Bethel,  and  the  same  amount  to  the 
Lexington  and  Jefferson  seminaries.  In  1799,  eleven 
new  counties  were  created.  The  Kentucky  and  Lexing- 
ton literary  institutions  were  united,  and  the  united  institu* 
tion  was  called  Transylvania  university,  of  which  Lexing- 
ton was  made  the  permanent  seat.  The  increasing  de- 
sire for  literature  is  strongly  manifested  by  the  creation  of 
twenty  other  academies  at  this  time,  to  each  of  which  6,000 
acres  of  land  were  given. 

A  convention  had  been  convoked  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tioa  It  met,  in  1799,  at  Frankfort  The  revised  consti- 
tution differed,  in  many  respects  from  the  former  one.    In 
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most  of  ite  provisions,  it  has  served,  as  a  model  to  the  con- 
stitutions ot  the  other  western  states,  which  have  been 
subsequently  formed.  New  counties  were  continually 
forming. 

Among  the  important  incidents  of  the  year  1800,  in 
diis  state,  we  may  mention  a  meeting  of  the  people  in 
Bourbon  county,  to  devise  means  of  causing  money  to  cir- 
culate in  the  country.  The  purport  of  the  resolves  agreed 
upon  was  to  encourage  home  manufactures,,  the  raising  of 
sheep,  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  foreign  manufactures.  The  census 
of  1800^  gives  the  state  2:20,959  souls.  James  Garrard, 
Esq.,  was  re-elected  first  governor  under  the  new  constitu- 
tioa  The  first  li  brary  company,  incorporated  in  this  state, 
was  at  Lancaster,  in  the  year  1804  Much  debate  took 
place  at  this  period  with  regard  to  the  banking  system. 
One  plan  was  proposed^  and  laid  aside^only  to  make  room 
for  another,  which  shared  the  same  fate.  The  matter  was  fi- 
nallysettled  bytheestablishmentof  the  state  bank  witha  cap- 
ital of  3,000,000  dollars.  In  the  year  1806,  judge  Sebastian 
of  this  state  was  legally  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  having 
received,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  an  annual  pension  of  2,000 
dollars  from  the  Spanish  government  In  the  course  of 
this  examination,  much  warmth  of  feeling  was  naturally 
created.  The  political  writings  of  the  day,  evinced  strong 
talent  as  well  as  zeal.  The  annals  of  Kentucky  record, 
also,  as  one  of  the  acts  of  this  year,  the  well  known  trial 
of  Aaron  Burr.  In  1808,  general  Scott  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor. The  census  of  1810,  gives  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants at  407,057. 

The  order  of  events  that  immediately  preceded  the  late 
war  has  already  been  given,  in  our  brief  general  abstract 
of  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  West,    The  history  of 
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Length,  210  miles.  Mean  breadth,  200  miles,  contain- 
ing 40,000  square  miles,  and  25,000,000  acres.  Between 
38"  30'  and4r  19'  N.  latitude;  and  between 3*»  31'  and  T 
4r  West  from  Washington.  Bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  lake  Erie;  East  by 
Pennsylvania,  South-east  by  Virginia,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  Ohio;  South  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates 
it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky ;  and  West  by  Indiana. 

Face  of  the  country.  There  is,  probably,  nowhere  in 
the  world  a  body  of  land,  of  the  same  extent,  with  this  state 
of  which  a  greater  proportion  is  susceptible  of  cultivation* 
Though  its  southern  line  is  situated  not  very  far  fit>m  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  it  may  be  considered  a  great  body 
of  table  land,  sloping  in  one  direction  towards  the  Ohio, 
and  in  the  other  towards  lake  Erie.  The  northern 
belt  of  the  state  has  great  tracts  of  wet  and  marshy 
land.  They  are,  however,  of  an  excellent  soil,  and 
in  positions,  that  render  them  easy  to  bo  drained.  They 
are  heavily  covered  with  forests,  and  when  cleared,  and 
drained,  will  not  make  the  least  valuable  parts  of  the  state. 
There  are  extensive  bodies  of  lands  heavily  timl)ered  in  a 
state  of  nature,  which  are  as  level  as  prairies. '  Perhaps 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  state  is  between  the  two  Miam- 
ies.  On  the  upper  courses  of  the  Miamies,  Muskingum 
and  Scioto,  are  rich  and  extensive  prairies,  divided,  as  else- 
where, into  wet  and  dry  prairies,  of  which  the  latter  only 
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are  at  present  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  forest  trees^ 
are  the  same  in  this  state,  as  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  ex- 
cept, that  the  peccan  tree,  which  is  common  on  the  waters  of 
the  Wabash,  is  notoften  found  here.  The  forests  are  heavily 
timbered,  but  in  the  richest  soils,  the  trees  are  rather  distin- 
guishable for  their  straightness,  than  for  their  size.  A  consi-^ 
derable  partof  theeastemand  south-eastern  partsof  the  state 
are  hilly;  in  some  places  rising  into  fine  cultivable  swells;, 
and  in  other  places  into  hills,  too  broken  and  precipitous  to 
admit  of  cultivation.  The  most  marshy  parts  of  the  state 
are  finind  on  the  table  lands,  that  are  die  highest  lands  in 
the  state.  But  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  are  susceptible  of 
high  cultivation,  and  are  already,  or  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  thickly  settled  country  of  moderate  sized  fireeholds. — 
One  remark  may  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  forest  It 
is,  as  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
deciduous  trees,  with  few  evergreeens,  or  terebinthine 
trees,  if  we  except  some  few  cypress  trees.  On  its  whole 
wide  surface,  there  is  scarcely  any  land  so  hilly,  sterile,  or 
marshy,  as,  with  moderate  labor,  may  not  be  subdued, 
drained,  and  cultivated.  The  whole  region  seems  to  have 
invited  a  hardy  and  numerous  body  of  freeholders  to  se-^ 
lect  themselves  moderate,  and  nearly  equal  sized  &rms, 
and  to  dot,  and  intersperse  them  over  its  surface.  And  in 
respect  to  the  smallness  of  the  farms,  the  number  and  equa*' 
litjT  of  them,  and  the  compactness  of  its  population  not 
confined,  as  is  the  case  farther  west,  to  the  water  courses^ 
but  difiiised  over  the  whole  state,  it  compares  very  accu- 
rately with  New  England. 

To  an  eye,  however,  that  could  contemplate  the  whole 
region,  fi'om  an  elevated  point,  it  would  even  yet  exhibit  a 
great  proportion  of  unbroken  forest,  only  here  and  there 
chequered  with  farms.  Yet  in  the  county  towns,  and  bet- 
ter settled  districts,  any  spectacle,  that  collect  the  multi** 
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lude,  St  training,  an  ordination,  an  election,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  any  great  public  work,  causes  a  rush  from 
the  woods  and  the  forests,  which,  like  the  tenanted  trees  of 
the  poets  in  the  olden  time,  seem  to  have  given  birth  to 
crowds  of  men,  women  and  children,  pouring  towards  the 
point  of  attraction.  There  are  vast  tracts  of  country  in 
this  state,  that  are  actually  alluvial,  and  in  fact  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  has  an  alluvial  aspect,  as  though  it  was 
not  long,  since  it  had  emerged  from  waters. 

It  has  been  asserted,and  commonly  believed,  that  springs 
dry  up,  and  fail,  as  the  country  becomes  settled.  But  a  very 
intelligent  gendeman,  quoted  by  Mr.  Kilboum  in  his  gazet- 
teer, asserts  the  contrary.  We  quote  his  remarks ;  and  the 
year  referred  to,  is  1818. 

'One  circumstance  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  county;  that  is,  our  streams  improve  consi- 
derably, as  the  country  is  settled :  One  fact  I  will  here  state. 
Having  been  one  of  the  first  settlers  myself,  I  have  seen 
Todd^s  fork  several  times,  so  dry  that  it  did  not  run  one 
drop,  where  I  live.  This  was  from  ten  to  fifieen  years  ago. 
This  season,  one  of  the  driest  since  the  country  was  settled,' 
a  mill  built  upon  it,  has  had  water  enough  to  grind,  con- 
siderably, every  day,  through  the  whole  seasoa  The  Bp* 
pearance  of  springs  in  small  drains,  Slc.  where  none  could 
be  seen  at  first  settling,  is  also  remarkable.*  As  to  the  fitce 
of  the  country,  it  is  generally  level  and  rich.  The  portion 
that  is  so  broken  as  to  injure  the  cultivation,  is  so  small  as 
not  to  be  worth  mentioning*  The  south-west  quarter  is  the 
poorest  land  in  the  country,  and  has  the  most  marshy  groimd. 
The  east  end  comes  in  next,  for  flat  lands ;  ahhough  it 
has  but  a  small  proportion  that  is  too  wet  for  plough- 
ing, and  that  is  excellent  meadow  land.    This  county  has 

*  The  same  phenomena  have  been  remarketl,  by.  old  residents^  ^^  various       _^ 
4thcr  parts  of  Ohio.    See  the  article  KiwUkinniek.  ^ 
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mt  little  prairie  on  ifc    There  are  two  prairies  on  Anders 
son's  fork,  containing,  perhaps,  1,200  or  1,500  acres,  alto*^ 
gether.    This  seems  to  be  all  the  prairie  worth  mentioning^ 
This  country  is  generally  very  heavily  timbered ;  among 
which  timber  are  various  kinds,  sudi  as  white,  black,  red, 
and  burr  oak ;  white,  blue,  and  black  ash ;  poplar,  yellow 
and  white;  black  and  white  walnut;  hickory;  red  and 
white  elm ;  hackberry ;  buck-eye,  &c.   On  the  wet  grounds, 
there  is,  also,  maple.     Nearly  the  whole  county  is  suppli- 
ed with  sugar  tree.    The  undergrowth  is  spicebush,  dog- 
wood, ironwood,  hornbeam,  black  haw,  pawpaw,  thorn 
bushes,  and  some  wild  plumbs,  &c.     Unimproved  land 
rates  from  two  to  eight  doUars  per  acre,  according  to  situa* 
tion  and  quality ;  improved  land,  from  IS ve  to  twen^  dol- 
kurs,  according  to  the  improvement,  situation,  quality,  &e/ 
AgricuUural  productions.  Every  production  common 
to  the  climate  is  raised  here  in  great  abundance.     With^ 
out  having  ihe  appearance  of  being  as  rich,  as  the  lands  in 
some  parts  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  the  soil,  in  this  part  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  re- 
markably productive.    To  be  able  to  judge  of  the  extent 
and  power  of  vegetation  here,  one  must  reside  in  the  state 
through  the  summer,  and  observe  with  what  luxuriance 
and  rapidity  the  vegetable  creation  is  pushed  on,  how  rapid- 
ly the  vines,  the  grain  and  the  fruits  grow,  and  what  a  depth 
of  verdure  the  forest  assumes.    Indian  com  is  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  West,  the  staple  of  the  grains;  and  it 
is  nowhere  raised  more  easily,  or  in  greater  abundance. 
On  rich  alluvial  soils  110  bushels,  it  is  affirmed,  have  been 
produced  from  an  acre ;  though  fifty  may  be  considered 
an  average  crop.    The  state  generally  has  a  fine  soil  for 
wheat.    Rye,  barley,  oats,  spelts,  buckwheat,  and  all  the 
grains  are  raised  in  great  abundance  and  perfection.    Me- 
lons, squashes^  piimpkinsj.  the  pulses,  garden  vegetables*. 
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fobts  both  bulbous  and  (ap  rooted,  as  potatoes,  onions, 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  generally  garden  and  culinary 
vegetables  are  raised  in  greftt  perfection.  The  soil  being 
more  stiff  and  clayey^  and  more  calculated  to  retain  mois- 
ture, than  the  ^ils  fiirther  to  the  west,  this  state  has  the 
best  garden  soil  of  any  in  the  western  country.  We  have 
no  where  seen  in  this  region,  very  fine  asparagus^  but  in 
ibe  markets  of  this  state.  Fruits  q{  all  kinds  are  raised 
in  the  greatest  profusion;  and  apples  are  as  plenty  in  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  state,  as  in  any  part  of  the  Atlantic 
country.  Cincinnati  market  is  amply  supplied  with  pears, 
peaches,  plumbs,  cherries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and 
cultivated  grapes.  In  a  few  years  this  state  will  take  place 
of  any  in  the  Union,  in  the  abundance  ^nd  excellence  of 
its  fruits  of  all  kinds.  From  the  fulness  and  richness  of 
ihe  clusters  of  cultivated  grapes,  it  is  clear,  that  this  ought 
4obe  a  country  of  vineyards.  The  Germans  have  ailrea* 
dy  made  one  or  two  establishments  of  that  kind,  it  is  a& 
firmed,  with  entire  success.  Apricots,  nectarines,  and 
quinces,  succeed ;  and  this  state  is  the  appropriate  empire 
of  Pomona.  Recently,  tobacco  has  been  added  to  the 
articles  cultivated  here.  The  quality  and  flavor  are 
such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation,  that  it  will  shortly  be 
a  principal  article  of  export.  Yellow  tobacco,  which 
bears  a  price  so  much  higher,  than  any  other  kind,  has 
been  found  to  prosper  remarkably.  Hemp  is  an  article  of 
cultivation  in  some  parts  of  the  state.  Agricuhural  im** 
provement,  however,  proceeds  with  a  very  slow  pace^ 
The  people, generally,  are  not  at  all  given  to  experiment; 
and  continue  to  farm  in  the  old  and  beaten  routine.  No  part 
of  the  western  country  calls  more  imperiously  for  agricul- 
tural improvement;  for  this  state  b^ins  to  be  thickly  set* 
tied,  and  naturally  to  inyite  efforts  to  Ihiprove  the  cultiva- 
tion.   Intelligent  and  patriotic  men  are  making  great  ex- 
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anions  to  introduce  the  cnltivatibn  of  the  vine,  and  of  tbc 

mulberry ;  that  wine  and  silk  may  be  added  to  the  articles 

of  production.    These  states  that  are  so  far  from  market, 

and  whose  bulky  articles  are  so  expensive  in  transportation 

to  market,  ought  to  use  every  exerticui,  to  introduce  a  cul- 
tivation, uiat  woiild  have  more  value  in  a  smaller  com*- 

pass  of  its  product.  Besides  trees  and  shrubs  and  vtnes^ 
tbis  state  produces  a  great  abundance  of  indiginous  pro^ 
dnctions,  that  are  useful  in  medicine.  We  may  mention 
wiea  racemosay  squaw  root^  Virginia  snake  root.  In* 
dian  turnip,  ginseng,  which  is  dug  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, as  an  article  of  commerce,  colomlK),  lobelia,  valerian^ 
blood  root,  or  sanguinarui  canadensis^  and  various  otli« 
er  herbaceous  medicinal  plants. 

Rivers.  Under  this  head  we  shall  describe  the  noble 
and  bieautiful  river,  that  gives  name  to  the  state.  If  the 
Mississippi  has  more  grandeur,  the  Ohio  has  clearly  more 
beauty.  If  the  Mississippi  rolls  along  its  angry  and  sweep- 
ing  waters  with  more  majesty,  the  Ohio  far  exceeds  it  in  its 
ealm,  unbroken  course,  which  seldom  endangers  the  boats 
on  its  bosom,  exce[)t  by  mismanagement,  or  by  storm&  No 
river,  in  the  world  rolls,  for  the  same  distance,  such  an  uni« 
form,  smooth  and  peaceful  current  Its  blufi&and  bottoms 
have  a  singular  configuration  of  amenity,  or  grandeur. 
Sometimes  lofty  bluffs,  300  feet  in  height,  impend  the  riv* 
er  and  cast  their  grand  shadows  into  the  transparent  wa- 
ters. On  the  other  side  are  fine  bottoms,  generally  above 
the  overflow,  and  covered  with  beauufiil  forest  trees;, 
among  which  rises  the  venerable  sycamore,  the  king  of 
the  forests;  and  throws  its  white  arms  over  the  other  trees. 
Whoever  has  descended  this  noble  river  in  springs 
when  its  banks  are  full,  and  the  beautiful  red  bud,  and 
cormus  Florida^  dedk  the  declivities  of  the  blufl^,  and  are 
seen  atintervals  in  the  bottoms;  or  in  the  autumn,  when* 
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tfte  leaves  are  all  tvrtling  yellow^  will  readily  allow  the  ap<^ 
propriateness  of  the  French  name  Ma  belle  riviere.^    This 
river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Mo« 
nongaheia  at  Pittsburg.    The  highest  sources  of  the  Alle- 
ghany river,  are  in  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania,  twelve 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Coudersport^  where  they  inter- 
lock with  the  head  waters  of  Genesee  riv^ r,  and  with 
die  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehannah.    From , 
Coudersport,  this  river  holds  a  north'^westwardly  course 
for  about  twenty  miles,  during  which  it  is  augmented  by 
several  streams,  and  then  enters  the  state  of  New  York. 
About  three  miles  above  the  New  York  line,  it  receives 
Qrway  creek,,  a  considerable  stream  from  the  east,  and 
five  miles  farther  it  receives  Oil  creek  from  the  north ;  and! 
then  passes  the  settlement  of  Hamiltoa    It  now  holds  a 
west  course  for  fifteen  miles,  and  then  receives  tbeTunu* 
anguanta  creek  fi*om  the  south.     Here  the  river  bends 
to  the  norths  about  seven  miles,  and  receives  the  Great* 
valley  creek  from  the  nordi.    It  then  bends  to  the  south- 
west, and  after  a  course  of  twenty^five  miles,  passes  again 
into  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  a  winding  south- 
west course,  receives  the  Connewongo^  from  the  north,  at 
the  town  of  Warren.    The  river  now  holds  a  west  course 
for  seven  miltds,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Brokenstmw 
eredt,  from  the  west    It  then  bends  south-west  for  thirty 
miles,    and    receives    the    Teonista,    from    the  east.-^ 
Twenty  miles  farther  west,  it  receives  Oil  creek  from  the 
north,  and  seven  miles  farther  it  receives  the  waters  of 
French  creek,  from  the  north-west    By  this  stream  it  ha& 
a  communication  with  lake  Erie.    The  river  now  as- 
sumes a  south-east  cours^e,  and  thirty  miles  farther  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Toby's  creek,  an  important  stream, 
which  extends  100  miles  into  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania. 
Retaining  the  same  course,  at  thirty  miles  distance,  it 
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ceives^  Red  bank  and  Mahoning  creekiL  Passing  Kittan*- 
ning  and  Crooked  creek,  twenty-four  miles  farther,  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Kiskiiiiinitas. 

This  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Conemaugb 
and  Loyalhanna  rivers,  which  rise  near  the  Alleghany 
mountains^  100  miles  distant  Below  this  point,  die  Alle- 
ghany continues  a  south-west  course,  about  thir^-five 
miles,  arid  reaches  Pittsburg,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Monongahela.  The  former  river,  though  it  has  not  a  vol- 
ume apparently  wider  than  the  other,  is  by  &r  the  most 
important  trilMitary  of  the  Ohio. .  It  has  a  very  svrift, 
sweeping  and  rapid  current ;  and  often  a  rocky  bottom, 
whence  huge  rocks  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water.-— 
When  it  is  full  in  die  spring,  flat  and  keel  boats  descend  it 
rapidly,  and  without  danger.  It  has  been  navigated  by 
steam  boats ;  but  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  currents  to 
stem^  which  that  kind  of  boats  has  yet  attempted  to  van-^ 
quisb. 

Monongahela  river,  the  other  important  branch  of  the 
Ohio,  rises  in  Virginia,  seventy  miles -north-west  of  Mor- 
gantown.  Twelve  miles  north  of  Morgantown,  it  passes 
into  Pennsylvania ;  and  a  few  miles  farther  receives  the 
waters  of  Cheat  river  from  the  east.  Seventy  miles  far- 
ther it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Youghiogeny  river,  or  as 
it  is  commonly  called  the  Yough,  the  most  important 
branch  o£  the  Monongahela,  rising  near  the  upper  waters 
i^tfae  Potomac,  separated  only  by  a  spur  of  the  mountains. 
From  the  western  declivity  of  these  mountains^  both  this 
and  the  main  river  receive  a  great  accession  of  mountain 
streams.  The  united  stream  has  now  become  broad  and 
Qiajestic.  It  flows  in  a  north-west  course  to  Pittsburg,  and 
where  it  unites  with  the  Alleghany,  is  more  than  400  yards 
wide.  The  Ohio  at  the  junction  is  something  more  than ' 
600  yards  wide,  and  immediately  assumes  that  broad,  pla-^ 


cid  and  beautiful  character,  wlmh  it  maintains  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi.  The  Monongahela  traverses  a 
rich  and  well  settled  country,  noted  ^  for  its  whiskey,  flour, 
iron  and  manu&ctures.  The, banks  are  often  bold  and 
high  blufli;,  and  in  some  places  the  country  is  hilly.  In 
good  stages  of  the  water,  it  is  boatable  by  large  boats  100 
miles  from  its  mouth.  There  are  few  more  rural,  pictur<^ 
esque,  and  delightful  tracts  of  country  in  the  ^}Jnited  iStateSi 
than  that  on  this  river.  ^ 

The  Ohio,  from  its  commencement,  affords  most  de- 
lightful prospecta  Rivers  of  romantic  and  beautifiil 
efaaracter  come  in  almost  at  equal  distances,  as  lateral  ca- 
nala  Its  bottoms  are  of  extraordinary  depth  andfertihty; 
generally  high  and  dry,  and  for  the  most  part  healthy; 
while  the  configuration  of  the  country  qu  the  banks  has  all 
that  grandeur,  or  softness,,  or  variety,  still  changing,  and 
recurring  in  such  combinations,  as  to  destroy  a  monoto- 
nous effect  For  thirty  miles  below  Pittsburg,  its  course  is 
north-west  It  then  slowly  turns  to  the  west  south-west, 
and  pursues  that  general  direction  500  miles.  Thence 
south-west  170  miles.  Thence  westward  280  miles.  Thence 
south-west  170  miles,  through  that  low  and  swampy  coun- 
try, in  which  it  finds  the  Mississippi.  Between  Pittsburg 
and  the  mouth,  the  river  is  diversified  with  100  considera- 
ble islands,  besides  a  greater  number  of  tow-heads,  and 
sand  bars,  which  in  low  stages  of  the  water,  greatly  im- 
pede the  navigation.  Some  of  these  islands  are  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  and  afford  the  most  lovely  situations  for  retired 
farms,  that  can  be  imagined.  The  passages  between  themi 
and  the  sand  bars  at  their  head  are  among  the  difiiculties 
of  the  navigation  of  this  river.  The  order  of  the  entrance 
of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  as  we  descend,  is  as  follows; 
Ghartier^s  creek,  four  miles  below  Pittsburg,  from  the  south. 
Big  beaver,  thir^  miles  below,  fit>m  the  north.    Little  bea-* 
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ver  fiills  in,  forty-two  miles  below,  from  the  north.  MiH 
creek  forty-three  from  the  south.  Big  yellow  credc  fifty* 
four  miles  fi^m  the  north.  Crookion's  run  sixty-two  from 
the  north.  King^s  creek  sixty-six  from  the  south.  Will's 
creek  seventy-one  from  the  north.  Harmon's  creek  seven^ 
tyHtwo  from  the  south.  One  mile  below  this  creek  is  the 
lai^  and  flourishing  town  of  Steubenville.  Indian  cross*^ 
creek  seventy-^five  miles,  north.  Virginia  cross-creek  se» 
venty-six  miles  south.  Indian  short  creek  eighty-seven 
miles.  Virginia  short-creek^  opposite  on  the  south. — 
Wheeling  creek  ninety-six  miles,  south.  Just  above  this 
creek  is  the  commercial  and  important  town  of  Wheeling. 
M'Mahon's  creek,  south  100.  Latde  grave  creek,  south 
108.  Big  grave  creek,  north.  Fish  creeks  south  1123. 
Fishing  creek,  south  137.  Stony  creek,  north  162.  Lit^ 
tie  Muskingum,  north  179.  Mudkingum,  north  1H3.  At 
the  mouth  of  this  river  is  the  considerable  town  of  Manet- 
tu  Little  Kenhawa,  south  197.  Litde  Hockhocking^ 
north  204.  Big  Hockhocking,  north  210.  Shade  river, 
north  22  h  LitUe  Sandy,  south  227.  Big  Sandy,  south 
231.  Great  Kenhawa,  south  283.  On  this  large  and  im^ 
portant  stream  are  the  most  extensive  salt  works  in  the 
western  country.  Little  Guyandot,  south  307.  Big  Guy«^ 
andot,  south  327.  Great  Sandy,  south  34 1.  Little  Sandy^ 
south  364  Little  Scioto,  north  380.  Big  Scioto,  nordi 
390.  This  is  a  very  important  river  of  Ohio.  On  its- 
banks  are  extremely  rich  lands.  The  political  metropolis^ 
Columbus,  is  situated  on  it  A  little  above  its  mouth  i& 
the  considerable  village  of  Portsmouth.  The  great  Erie 
eanal  is  to  enter  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
The  former  capital  of  Ohio,  Chillicothe,  is  also  on  its  banks. 
Turkey  creek,  north  395.  Coneconeque,  south  404 — 
Stout^s  run,  north  418.  Brush  creek,  «outh  421.  Syca-^ 
more  creek,  south  424.    Crocked  creek,  south  444.    Ldme 
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^Kme  ereek,  south  453.  Just  below  this  creek  is  the  large 
and  important  town  of  Maysville,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  accustomed  landings  on  the  Ohio.  Eagle  creek, 
north  462.  Straight  creek^  north  468.  Bracken  creek, 
south  472.  Bullskin  creek,  north  479.  Bear  creek,  north 
488.  Big  Indian  creek,  nortii  492.  Muddy  creek,  north 
503.  Litde  Miami  river,  north  516.  •  Crawfish  creek, 
north  5191  Deer  creek,  north  523.  lacking  river,  south 
524  This  is  an  important  rjfVer  of  Kentucky,  oDtering 
the  Ohio,  between  Newport  and  Covington,  and  opposite 
Cincinnati.  Mill  creek,  north  526.  Great  Miami,  north 
SSL  Laughery^s  creek,  north  562.  Gun  powder  creek, 
south  575.  Big  bone  lick  creek,  south  583.  Kentocky 
nter^  south  627.  Six  miles  above  this,  on  the  ojqiosite 
shore,  is  Vevay,  and  the  beautiful  Swiss  vineyarda  Lktie 
Kentucky  river,  south  628.  Beargrass  creek,  south  706. 
Just  below  this  creek  is  the  important  and  commercial  town 
of  Louisville,  and  the  only  considerable  impediment  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  from  its  commencement  to  its 
meuth.  This  impediment  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  extending 
across  the  Ohio,constitutinga  considerable  extentof  rapids, 
called  the  ^  falls  of  Ohia^  A  canal  round  diese  falls, 
on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  a  work  of  immense  mag«> 
aitude  and  utility,  is  now  nearly  completed.  Salt  river, 
south  730.  Falling  spring,  south  751.  Indian  or  Wyan-^ 
dott  creek,  north  775.  Big  Blue  river,  north  792.  Har- 
din'^  creek,  south  818.  Anderson's  river,  north  851. — 
Blackford  creek,  south  864.  Green  river,  sou  th  925.  This 
is  an  important  river  of  Kentucky.  Pigeon  creek,  north 
935i  Highland  creek,  south  993.  Wabash,  nordi  1,003, 
This  is  a  large,  beautiful,  and  important  river  of  Indiana. 
SiBiline  river,  north  1,021.  Not  far  above  this  creek,  is 
Shawneetown,  a  considerable  village  of  Illinois.  Great 
quantities  of  salt  are  manufactured  on  this  creek.    Grand 
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Pierre  creek,  north  1 ,049.  Cumberland  ri ver,south  1  «09L. 
This  is  a  very  important  river  of  Tennessee  and  Keu^ 
tucky.  Tennessee,  south  1,084.  This  is  by  &r  the  lar- 
gest, and  most  important  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  It  waters 
considerable  extents  of  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. Cash  river,  north  l,r2&  Mouth  of  the  Ohio 
1,132. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  Ihe  distances,  as  noted  by  the 
present  steam  boat  navigators,  make  the  whole  distance 
from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth,  fall  something  short  of  1,000. 
miles.  It  is  true^  the  distances  have  seemed  much  ^ortr 
er,  since  they  have  been  measured  by  the  rapid  course  of 
the  steam  boats.  But,  we  apprehend,  when  mesfeured  by 
the  convex  side  of  the  bends  of  the  river,  the  former  meat 
surement  will  be  found  nearer  the  exact  trudi  than  the  lafp 
ten  .  We  may  add,  too,  that  we  have  not  included  in  the 
above  enumeration  more  than  half  the  number  of  breaks 
through  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  by  the  entrance  of  creeka 
We  have  mentioned,  however,  the  greater  number  of  those, 
that  preserve  running  water  through  the  summer.  Of  the 
above,  the  following  are  important  rivers,  and  all  naviga- 
ble, in  moderate  or  high  stages  of  water,  by  steam  boats 
&r  considerable  distances,  viz :  Muskingum,  Great  Ken- 
hawa.  Big  Sandy,  Scioto,  Great  Miami,  Kentucky,  Green, 
Wabash,  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  The  three  last  are 
important  in  the  order  of  their  standing.  The  Ohio  at 
Pittsburg  is  600  yards  wide.  At  Cincinnati,  which  naay 
be  considered  its  mean  width,  it  is  not  much  more.  Be- 
low the  Cumberland,  its  average  width  is  1,000  yard&  Its 
valley  is  deep,  and  heavily  timbered,  and  has  no  where  the 
slightest  indication  of  prairie.  It  varies  from  two  to  tM 
miles  in  width.  It  is  bounded  in  its  whole  course  by  bluffi, 
sometimes  towering  sublimely  from  the  shores  of  the  riv^ 
er«  and  sometimes  receding  two  or  three  milea,    Beyond 


ibe  immediate  v^ge  of  the  bottom  is  a  Angular  line  of 
iiills,  more  or  less  precipitous,  stretching  from  five  to  ten 
miies  from  the  banks.  They  are  known  on  the  Ohio  by 
the  familiar  appellation  of  the  ^Ohio  hills.'  Different 
estimates  have  been  made  of  the  lupidity  of  its  current 
This  rapidity  beii^  continually  varying,  it  would  be  diffi<» 
cult  to  assign  any  very  exact  calculation.  It  is  found, 
according  to  the  different  stages  of  the  watw,  to  vary  be- 
tween one  and  three  miles.  In  the  lowest  stages  of  water 
in  the  autumn,  a  floating  substance  that  went  on  incessant- 
ly, would,  probably,  not  advance  a  mile  an  hour.  It  is 
salgect  to  extreme  elevations  and  depressions.  The  ave* 
rage  range  between  high  and  low  water,  may  be  con- 
sidered about  fifty  feet  Its  lowest  stage  is  in  Septem- 
ber;  and  its  hi^est  in  March.  But  it  is  subject  to  sudd^i 
and  very  considerable  rises  through  the  year.  It  has  been 
known  to  rise  twelve  feet  in  a  night  When  these  sudden 
elevations  of  the  river  take  place,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,  a  sweeping  scene  of  desolation  sometimes  occurs; 
and  boats,  and  every  thing  in  its  course  are  carried  away 
by  the  accumidated  power  of  the  ice  and  the  water:  We 
Mmember  to  have  seen  nearly  all  the  boats  in  the  harbor 
ei  Cincinnati  carried  off  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  in 
die  winter  of  1815.  Its  average  descent,  in  a  mile,  is  not 
fiur  firom  six  inches.  At  Cincinnati,  the  surfiu^e  of  the  riv- 
6r>  at  low  water^  is  supposed  to  be  130  feet  below  the  lev- 
«1  of  lake  Erie;  and  430  above  that  of  the  tide  water  of 
the  Adantic  Between  Pittsburg  and  the  mouth,  it  makes 
three  and  a  half  degrees  of  southing  in  latitude.  The  av- 
erage time  of  the  suspension  of  its  navigation,  by  ice,  is, 
peiiiaps,  five  weeks.  One  half  of  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  viz :  between  twenty-four  and  twen^-five  weeks,  on 
an  aveirage,  it  is  navigable,  by  large  steam  boats,  in  its 
whole  o^rse.  The  other  half  it  can  be  navigated  easi- 
voL.  II.   '  39 
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ly,  6iily  by  steam  boati  of  a  small  draft  of  watei";  and 
these  can  not  pass  over  the  fells  of  the  river  at  Louisville. 
When  the  canal,  round  those  &lls,  shall  have  been  com* 
pleted,  steam  boats,  of  a  small  draft  of  water,  can  de« 
scend,  at  all  times,  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Mississippi 
Such  are  now  constructing;  and  this,  together  with  the 
completion  of  idie  canal,  will  remove  one  of  the  ob> 
structions  to  an  inland  passage  from  the  south  to  the  north  $ 
the  difficulty  of  gettnqg  a  passage  down  the  Ohio  in  the 
autuma  Flat  and  keel  boats  descend  the  river  at  all  seap 
sons ;  but  in  periods  of  low  water  with  frequent  ground- 
Jngs  oil  the  sand  bars,  and  the  necessity  of  often  unload- 
ing to  get  the  boat  off  It  would  be  difficult  to  decidd,' 
wheta  the  Ohio  has  the  most  beautiftil  appearance,  in  this 
spring,  wiieii  ft  rolls  along  between  fiiU  banks,  or  in  the  aiH 
tumn,  when  between  the  ripples  it  is  calm  and  still,  wilk 
•broad  and  clean  sand  bars;  or  in  the  ripples,  where  its 
•transparent  waters  glide  rapidly  over  the  pebbly  bottom, 
showing  every  thing  there,  as  through  the  transparency  of 
air.  The  Ohio,  and  all  its  tributaries,  can  not  have  less 
than  5,000  miles  of  beatable  waters ;  and  when  we  take 
ell  the  circumstances  of  die  river  into  consideration,  few 
rivers  in  the  world  can  vie  with  it  either  in  Uliii^,  oir 
beauty. 

The  great  Miami  is,  perhaps,  the  next  largest  and  most 
mteresting  river  of  this  state.  It  rises  between  40**'  anfl 
41%  N.  latitude,  and  interlocks  with  die  Massi6A*hiway  df 
the  Wabash,  and  the  St.  Mary's  and  Au  Glaizse^  branches 
of  the  Miami  of  the  lakes  and  the  Scioto.  It  flows  in  k 
strong,  but  generally  smooth  and  unbroken  current  ft 
has  a  valley  of^  uncommon  width  and  fertility,  though 
sometimes  subject  to  inundatioa  From  the  west,  it  re*- 
ceives  Loramie's  creek,  which  liters  it,  100  miles  above 
its  mouth }  and  Stillwater,  which  enters  it  fifty  miles  be^ 


low ;  and  Whitewater,  which  enters  it  seven  miles  abov^ 
its  junction  with  the  CHiia  Its  principal  eastern  branch  is 
Mad  river,  which  rises  in  the  nojrthe^n  part  of  Lpga^ 
iOoanty,  traversing  that  county,  and  C^^k,  fuid  the  norths 
wei^tern  comer  of  Green  eounty.  Its  general  direction  i? 
south-west;  and  the  country  through  which  it  runs,  is  sin- 
gularly fertile  and  l>eautifu j.  The  length  of  its  course  is^ 
something  more  dian  fifty  miles ;  and  it  ente^  thie  Miami 
just  above  the  town  of  Daytop^  It  receives  its  naipe  from 
its  furious  and  broken  current.  The  chief  branches  of 
Mad  river  are  East  fork,  and  King^s  creek. 

IJttle  Miami  rises  in  the  south-west  comer  of  Madi- 
son county,  and  in  a  south-west  direction  traverses  Clark, 
Green,  Warr^  and  Hamilton  counties;  a^  joins  the 
Ohio  seven  miles  above  Cincinnati.  It  is  tipt  of  mud^ 
importance  as  a  navigable  stream;  but  from  the  fer- 
^lity  of  the  lands  on  its  borders,  and  fi^om  its  nume>» 
jrous  mill  seats,  it  is  a  river  of  great  utility..  There  are 
nearly  fifty  mills  on  it ;  some  of  them  paper  mills,^  and  oth- 
er mills  of  importance.  Its  principal  branches  are  East 
branch,  Shawnee,  Obannon,  Turtle,  Todd's  fork,  Cae- 
sar's and  Massie's  creeks  on  the  eastern  side ;  and  Goose 
and  Beaver  creek  on  the  west  An  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth,  it  has  singular  rapids,  where  the  river  in  no  great 
distance  fidls  300  feet  The  stream  is  here  compressed, 
in  some  instances,  to  ten  yards  in  width*  The  country  be- 
tween the  Great  and  Little  Miami  is  generally  finely  wa« 
tered,  healthy,  pleasant  and  fertile ;  and  may  be  considered 
the  garden  of  the  state.  Its  eommcMrcial  intercourse  is 
with  Cincinnati. 

In  advancing  towards  the  east  from  the  Litde  Miami, 
we  cross  Big  Indian  creek.  White  Oak,  Straight,  Eagle, 
Bullskin,  Bmsh,  and  Turkey  creeka  The  Scioto  is  a 
▼ery  considerable  river  of  the  Ohio;  and  has  its  whole 
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course  in  this  state.  It  rises  in  a  morass,  north  of  LogaB^ 
county.  Its  general  direction  is  south-east  Its  ifvhole 
course  is  little  short  of  200  miles.  It  enters  the  Ohio  by 
a  mouth  ISO  yards  wida  It  is  navigable,  in  good  stages 
of  the  water,  130  miles.  Its  principal  branches  are 
Whetstone,  Big  Walnut,  Lower  Walnut,  and  Salt  creeks^ 
from  the  east,  and  Paint,  Deer,  Darby,  Mill  and  Baker's 
creeks,  from  the  west  Not  fiur  above  Columbus,  on  the 
bank,  is  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  free  stone,  or  marble 
of  a  beauti&l  grayish  color.  There  are  rich  and  beaud* 
fill  prairies  cm  this  river ;  and  its  valley  is  uncommonly 
wide  and  fertile.  When  it  was  first  settled,  it  proved  ex- 
tremely sickly.  In  the  progress  of  cultivation,  that  char- 
acter has  passed  away ;  and  the  Scioto  country,  as  it  is  fit* 
ttuUiarly  caHed,  is  now  among  the  most  fertile,  eligible, 
and  pleasant  parts  of  the  state.  Columbus,  the  political 
capital  of  the  state,  and  Chillicothe,  which  was  Until  re* 
cently  so,  are  on  this  river ;  and  there  are  many  pleasant 
villages,  and  much  well  settled  country  on  it  and  its  wa- 
ters. 

The  country  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Muskingum  is 
watered  by  the  great  Hockhocking  and  its  waters.  It  en- 
ters the  Ohio,  150  miles  above  the  moutk  of  the  Scioto^ 
It  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Athens,  forty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  has  a  deep  and  still,  but  narrow  channel — 
Near  its  source,  seven  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  it  has  a 
romantic  cascade  of  forty  feet  perpendicular.  It  has  a 
number  of  mills  erected  on  it  Its  chief  tributaries  are 
Rush,  Sunday,  Monday,  Margaret's  and  Federal  creeks. 

The  Muskingum  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Cuyaho- 
ga, of  lake  Erie,  in  the  southern  part  of  Connecticut  Re- 
serve. Its  course  is  remarkably  sinuous ;  but  its  general 
direction  is  southwardly.  It  traverses  Staric,  Tuscarawas^ 
Coshocton,  Muskingum,  Morgan,  and  Washington  coun« 
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<^  ties.  It  enters  the  Ohio  at  Marietta,  by  a  mouth  35(1 
yards  wide.  It  is  beatable,  in  good  stages  of  the  water,  ib 
Coshocton,  100  miles  by  the  coarse  of  the  river.  SmaH 
crafts  ascend  it  to  a  portage  of  one  mile  to  the  boatable 
waters  of  Cuyahoga  of  lake  Erie.  There  are  considem!^ 
ble  falls  in  the  river  at  Zanesville,  which  afford  sites  for 
many  mill  seats.  It  has  been  proposed  to  canal  these  fiilbk 
Some  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Muskingum  are  through 
a  hilly  country.  Thd  principal  branches  are  LickiBg, 
White  woman's,  Willis',  Wolf,  Coal,  Olive  Green,  Meigs, 
Salt,  Jonathan,  Wakatomka,  Stillwater,  Sugar,  Cone^ 
ter,  Nimishillen  and  Indian  creeka  Above  Coshocton,  flie 
river  itself  is  generally  called  Tuscarawas.  In  the  inters 
vals  of  the  precipitous  country  along  this  river,  the  lands 
are  fine ;  and  the  country  is  remarkable  for  being  health;^ 
Several  considerable  creeks  enter  the  Ohio,  between  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Pennsylvania  line,  such  as  Pawpaw, 
Little  Muskingum,  Indian,  Wheeling,  Captina,  Stony  and 
Sunfish  creeks.  These  are  the  principal  rivers,  that  en- 
ter the  Ohio  and  its  waters.  But  the  table  lands  of  this 
state  have  a  general  *  inclination  either  to  the  Ohio,  or 
t0  lake  Erie ;  and  a  number  of  considerable  rivers  mn 
from  the  northern  belt  of  this  table  land,  and  enter  lake 
Erie.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Maumee,  or  as  it  has 
been  called  the  Maurice,  or  Miami  of  the  lakes. 

The  Maumee  rises  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
state  of  Indiana ;  and  flows  in  a  north-east  direction,  across 
the  north-western  borders  of  the  state  of  Ohio  into  the 
western  extremity  of  lake  Erie.  It  is  navigable  thirty- 
three  miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  the  navigation  is  there  ob- 
structed by  shoals  and  rapida  It  is  a  broad,  deep  stream, 
with  an  average  width  from  150  to  300  yards.  It  is  form- 
ed by  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  St  Mary's,  and 
the  Great  and  Little  Au  Glaize.    This  important  river  l]|as 
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i;  eoume  of  ipore  than  100  miles.  Fort  Meigs,  a  fortifica* 
tioQ  oi  so  much  note  in  the  late  ivar^  is  cm  this  river.  It 
has  a  valuable  ishery,  and  its  baidcs,  in  the  season  df  vege* 
tation,  are  remarkable  for  the  luxuriance  of  their  verdure.. 
The  St  Josepb^s  of  this  river  heads  in  Indiana,  is  a  consi- 
derablb  stream,  and  is  boatable  fifty  miles.  The  St  Ma- 
ry^ another  of  its  branches,  has  a  long  course  of  boat  na- 
yigalion.  The  Au  Glaize  is  also  a  considerable  stream, 
that  passes  through  the  Indian  country,  and  falls  into  the 
Maumee  at  fort  Winchester,  fifty  miles  below  fort  Wayne. 
Touisaint  river  enters  the  lake,  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Maumee.  It  may  rather  be  considered  an  arm  of  the. lake, 
than  a  river.  It  rises  in  the  prairie,  has  no  perceptible 
current,  and  is  choaked  with  wild  rice,  aquatic  plants  and 
grass.  In  summer  it  abounds  with  wild  fowls,  and  ottereft 
and  muskrats  are  trapped  in  great  numbers  by  the  Indians 
on  it  Portage  is  an  inconsiderable  river,  heading  not  &r 
from  Urbana.  Like  most  of  the  rivers,  that  rise  in  these 
level  lands,  and  fall  into  the  lake,  it  has  very  little  current 
It  is  150  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

The  Sandusky  rises  in  the  western  limits  of  Richland 
county.  It  runs  in  a  general  north*west  direction,  ninety 
or  100  miles,  to  the  lake.  It  is  more  rapid,  than  the  other 
lake  streams;  butyetafibrds  good  navigation.  I\s  chiei 
branches  are  Tyemochtee,  Honey,  and  Wolf  creeks.  .  Be- 
tween  this  river  and  the  Scioto,  there  is  a  portage  of  only 
four  milea  It  has  been  proposed  to  canal  this  portage. 
There  are  fine  bodies  of  land  on  the  banks  of  this  stream^ 
Huron  falls  into  the  lake  by  a  mouth  fifty  yards  wide.  Its 
comparative  course  is  about  thirty  milea  Rocky  river  is  a 
stream  of  considerable  importance.  The  lands  on  its 
banks  are  fine,  ^nd  it  has  a  rich  and  thriving  setilemeni 
on  it 
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.  Cuyahoga  rises  in  the  central  parts  of  Geauga  county. 
It  passes  through  Pbrtage  afnd  Cuyah<^  counties ;  and  en^ 
ters  the  lake  at  Cleaveland  Its  whole  course  is  sixty 
miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  distance  it  is  boatable. 
Above  where  it  is  boatable,  it  has  valuable  mill  seats. 
Cleaveland,  which  bids  &ir  to  become  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, IS  at  its  mouth. 

Chagrin,  Grand,  Ag^itabula,  and  Coneaught  are  consi- 
derable streams,  that  riie  near  the  lake,  and  run  northward- 
ly and  fall  into  it.  Ohio  is  the  country  of  hills  and  vales, 
delightfully  irrigated  with  springs,  brooks,  and  rivers  of 
every  class  and  size.  There  are  more  than  an  hundred 
mreams  in  this  state,  not  here  enumerated,  which,  for  seven 
months  m  the  year,  carry  a  considerable  mass  of  waters. 
A  remark,  which  applies  to  the  whole  western  country,  ap- 
plies, ul»o,  hore,  that  a  great  number  of  considerable 
-streams,  during  the  winter  months,  disappear  before  the 
^vaporating^^ ardors  of  the  summer^ssun. 

Minerais  mid  Mineral  Springs.  In  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  divisions  of  this  state,  on  the  Muskingum, 
Hockhocking  and  Scioto,  mineral  coal  abounds.  It  is  in 
^  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  so  hap- 
fea^  that  in  the  same  regions  are  found  the  greatei^  bodies 
^i  iron  ore.  Nature  seems  thus  to  have  furnished  the  in- 
dastrious  people  of  ^is  state  with  every  possible  facility  for 
Ihe  most  important  manufactures.  Lime  stone,  marble^ 
and  free  stone,  in  strata  easy  to  quarry,  near  the  surfocei 
mod  admirably  adapted  to  building,  and  public  wories, 
idiKNind  The  usefol  earths  and  fossils  are  in  abimdaace. 
Specimens  of  gypsum  are  said  to  be  procured  from  Sandus* 
kybay«  ^It  springs  are  eommon.  In  some,  the  water 
Contains  almost  as  mu(^  salt,  as  that  of  the  sea.  The 
most  important  manufoctures  of  this  article  are  in  Mus- 
kingum, Morgan^  Jackson^  and  Gallia  counnes.    Tfeaitjr 
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a  half  a  million  bushels  are  manofactured  in  the  stattL 
Those  springs,  whose  waters  are  drunk,  as  medicinal, 
are  most  of  them  more  or  less  impregnated  with  mo^ 
riate  of  soda.  The  Yellow  q[>rings^  near  the  fidls  of 
the  Little  Miami,  are  considerably  frequented  by  invalida 
The  country^  in  which  they  are  situated,  is  healthy  and 
charmingly  romantic;  and,  probably,  contributes  as  much 
as  the  waters,  to  the  restoration  of  the  sick. 

Climate.  A  remark,  that  has  already  been  made  of 
this  valley  in  general,  applies  to  this  state  with  equal  trudk 
Climate  here  remarkably  corresponds  to  latitude.  If  there 
be  other  elements,  that  operate  upon  the  result,  they  are 
elevation,  and  proximity  to  rivers  and  waters,  or  distance 
from  them.  The  climate,  for  instance,  along  the  immedi- 
ate valley  of  the  Ohio  is  more  equable  and  temperate,  than 
in  ihe  middle  and  table  lands  of  the  state ;  and  the  di£> 
ference  is  greater,  dian  can  be  attributed  merely  to  the  di& 
ference  of  latituda  The  central  parts  of  the  state  are  m 
the  same  latitude  with  Philadelphia.  The  mean  tempera- 
lure  of  Ihe  year  at  Philadelphia  was  found  to  be  53^  In 
the  same  year  the  mean  temperature  of  Ohio  was  85*. 
As  we  recede  from  the  Ohio,  the  temperature  dimiiH 
ishes,  as  we  remarked,  in  a  greater  ratio,  than  (bat 
of  the  latitude.  The  prevalent  and  warm  winds  are 
those,  that  blow  from  the  gulf,  and  up  the  valley  of 
tfie  Mississippi.  The  cold  breezes  come  charged  with 
the  cold  of  Canada  and  the  lakes.  In  that  part  of 
die  state,  that  slopes  to  the  south,  the  snow  neither  fidfe 
deep,  nor  lies  long.  But  in  Connecticut  Reserve,  and  in 
Ihe  parts  of  the  state,  that  slope  towards  the  lakes,  tfae^ 
have  deep  and  durable  snows ;  and  sleighing  and  sledding 
are  pursued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  a  great 
inconvenience  in  this  climate,  that  during  the  winter  months 
Ihe  transitions,  alternately  from  warm  to  cqIA,  and  ihe  re4 
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wrw,  are  fi^umit,  whA  mlent  ThM$  aiid  ttoBiA  are  die 
remit;  and  the  soil^  being  deep  and  dayey^ilie  trw^ 
Kng  is  very  niudd^  and  uncomfcotebleL  The  wintefB  am 
Bometimes  eomideAUy  eetere^  ttnd  the  Ohio  hm  been- 
«rMsed  at  Cincinnatir  fw  eight  w  nme  weeks.  OSm^ 
times  idle  winiers  are  mild,  and  eanvcafcdy  be  eiid  te  btf 
mwd  than  a  jirolDngatimi  (tf  ailfmnn  and  spring;^.  Tfa« 
Urinter  seldom  cmnMeneeein  tev^rityt  until  GfairiMfiag^ 
Kb  eeveriiy  is  generally  mitigated  early  in  Febraarf.  Ve« 
fMatton^  wl)idh  is  after  ^H  the  moM  certvn  aad  accural^ 
ihc^nnouieter,  indicatss  a  teibpemfore  ef  greMer  niild» 
nefis  and  ferwardhesB  in  the  season^  diafn  in  die  ccMmes^ 
ponding  latitndes,  in  the  Atlaiitic.  Hie  heat  of  die  sMok 
iser,  in  the  Ohio  valley,  is  anifcraily  opfHreMvej  hot  it 
does  not  commence  early,  ndr  continae  bttein  die  seasosi 
It  is  believed,  that  ihe  heat  of  the  sammer  abates  aH 
eaily  here,  in  the  aatomn,  as  in  (he  more  northern  lad* 
Vudes  in  the  Athmdc  country.  The  antumm  are  ahnost  wm 
limnly  temperate,  dry,  and  beantiiiil;  and  nothing  can 
exceed  diem  for  health  and  pleasantness.  No^pvliere  in 
die  world,  is  the  grand  autumnal  paintmgof  dielbrestSyin 
die  decay  of  v^etation,  seen  in  more  beauty,  than  in  die 
beech  fofesfi;  of  Gtno.  The  richness  of  die  fiiding  colors, 
mid  the  efkct  of  the  mingling  hues,  bafilesaU  descripdoiK 
On  die  whole,  a  great  farming  community  like  that  of  Ohio, 
ooidd  scarcely  desire  a  better  climate  fit  diemselves,  their 
ieatde  ^nd  stock  of  all  kinds ;  or  ^ne,  in  whidi  a  man  can 
work  tibroad,  widi  comfort,  a  greats  nun^r  of  days^  in 
Ae  year. 

'  AnH^piiiies.  We  have  space  to  add  but  litde,  to  what 
We  have  said  upon  this  subject,  in  our  gieneral  remark  np 
on  die  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  most  reinarkal4a 
mounds  in  this  stateare  at  Wo^ington,  Granville,  Adim% 
Marietta,  GalUopolis,  Paint  credit^  OircleviUe,  and  on  tha 
vou  n.  40 
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Litde  Miami.  The  domestic  utensils,  the  pottery,  vased 
and  trinkets  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  probably,  reared  them^ 
are  found  in  and  about  the  mounds.  The  instruments  of 
their  warfare  are  discovered,  too ;  and  give  clear  indica*^ 
lions,  that  they,  also,  possessed  the  horrid  art  of  shedding 
human  blood.  Most  of  the  human  bones,  which  ar^  dug 
in  great  quantities  from  the  mounds,  moulder  on  exposure 
to  the  lar.  The  skulls,  in  most  instances  remain,  and 
.great  numbers  are  shown  in  the  museums ;  and  they  evW 
dence  a  surprising  variety  in  the  retreat  of  the  facial  angle 
of  the  skulla  It  is  affirmed,  that  marks  of  iron  tools  are 
found  upon  the  wood,  that  is  dug  up  from  considerable 
depths  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  prairies.  A  sword  is  pre- 
served, as  a  curiosity,  which  is  said  to  have  been  enclosed 
in  the  wood  of  the  roots  of  a  tree,  which  could  not  have 
been  less  than  500  years  old.  We  have  not^een  this  sword ; 
but  we  have  seen  a  diminutive  iron  horse  shoe,  which 
was  dug  up  at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surfoce, 
in  graduating  the  street  near  the  mansion  of  judge  Burnet 
of  Cincinnati.  It  was  smaller  than  the  kind  of  shoe,  re- 
quired for  the  smallest  kind  of  asses.  A  number  of  the 
nails  were  in  it;  and  the  erosion  by  rust  was  such,  as  mi^t 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  oxidation  of  500  years.  Ma- 
ny of  the  mounds  are  composed  of  a  difierent  earth,  from 
that  which  is'^found  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  the  most  inex- 
plicable of  all  the  mysterious  circumstances,  connected 
with  these  mounds,  that  the  material  of  these  immense 
structures,  some  of  which  would  require  the  labor  of  a 
thousand  men  for  some  time  in  the  erection,  should  have 
been  brought  from  a  idistance.  There  is  no  conceivable 
motive  to  us,  why  the  earth,  on  which  the  mounds  rest, 
should  not  have  subserved  ail  purposes,  that  we  can  ima- 
gine the  builders  to  have  had  in  view,  as  well  as  that  from 
A  distance.    We  know  with  what  scrupulous  care  the  Jews 
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tftrow  a  litde  of  the  earth  of  the  holy  land  into  the  graves  of 
dieir  friends.  Possibly  this  transfer  of  earth  for  the 
mounds,  from  a  distance,,  may  have  reference  to  afiecting 
remembrances,  like  those  of  the  Jews.  We  have  else- 
where described  the  most  remarkable  mound  in  Ohio^ 
which  is  at  Gircleville.  Engravings  of  its  form  may  be 
seen  in  many  books,,  that  treat  professedly  upon  such  sub- 
jecta  ^ 

PapidatUm.  In  our  historical  view  of  the  state,  we 
3hall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  origin  and  woRderful 
progress  of  this  state.  In  1790,  the  population  was  estima- 
ted at  3,000.  In  1800,  it  was  45,365.  In  1810,  it  was 
330,760.  In  1820,  it  was  581,434.  In  1830,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  it  will  exceed  a  million.  The  population,  in  re-^ 
gard  to  its  distribution,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


CivU  DixAsians. 

Counties^ 

Whiies, 

Free  blacks. 

All  others^ 

Total. 

Adams, 

10,360 

66 

0 

io,4or 

Ashtabula^ 

7,371 

4 

7 

7,382 

Athens, 

6,312 

26 

O 

6,338 

Belmont, 

20,102 

227 

0 

20,329 

Brown, 

13,018 

338 

O 

13,366 

Boiler, 

21.588 

168 

0 

21,746 

Champaign, 

8,330 

149 

a. 

6,479 

Clark, 

9,491 

42 

0 

9,633 

Clermont, 

15,791 

29 

0 

16,820 

Clinton, 

8,039 

46 

0 

8,085 

Columbiana, 

21,873 

160 

0 

22,035 

Coshocton, 

7,067 

19 

0 

7,086 

Cayahoga, 

6,274 

64 

0 

6,328 

Darke, 

3,699 

18 

0 

3,717 

Delaware, 

7,602 

37 

0 

7,639 

Fairfield, 

16,611 

22 

0 

16,633 

Fayette, 

6,291 

26 

0 

6,316 

Franklin, 

10,040 

132 

120 

10,292 

Gallia, 

6,967 

141 

0 

7'09a' 

M 


Qovnliu. 

ff%t(0. 

Ffte  (fkfdes. 

AU  olheri. 

Tbttt. 

fteoira» 

7,78$ 

6 

0 

7,791 

Greene, 

10,468 

63 

8 

10,689 

Oaernseyi 

9,240 

62 

0 

9,S9< 

Haniiltoiiy 

21,922 

200 

0 

SS,1S2 

City  of  Ginciiiuiti,!  ^  ^^ 
in  HamBton  co.  \  ^'^^ 

433 

0 

9,642 

H^macfk, 

14,317 

2» 

0 

H>345 

Highlandit 

12,137 

171 

0 

»,30Q 

Hockingy. 

2,130 

0 

0 

2,130 

Huron, 

6,668 

7 

0 

6,676 

Jacksenjr 

3^710 

as 

Q 

5,746 

Jefier9on, 

18,314 

217 

« 

18,63.1 

knox. 

8,306 

20 

0 

8,32(9 

Lawrence^ 

3,476 

23 

0 

3,499 

Licking, 

11,823 

sa 

0 

U,861 

Logan, 

3403 

78 

0 

3,1«1 

Hadi80|i| 

4,777 

22 

0 

4,79» 

Medina, 

3,068 

14 

0 

3,082 

Meigs, 

4,477 

3 

0 

4,480 

Miami, 

8,791 

60 

0 

8,861 

Ifonvpe, 

4,634 

11 

0 

4,646 

]||ontgomerf. 

16,926 

73 

0 

16,999 

Woi^fan, 

6,282 

16 

a 

4^ 

lUnakiognm, 

17,631 

193 

0 

17,824 

?«n7f 

8,411 

18 

0 

8,429 

lI'iijKavay, 

13,011 

138 

0 

13,149 

Pike, 

4,131 

122 

0 

4,269i 

?Prtvc, 

10,073 

22 

0 

IQjOSft 

?»b|iB, 

10,206 

32 

0 

10,237 

li^ichiaiid. 

9,139 

30 

0 

9,16a 

Smb. 

20,117 

602 

0 

»0,61ft 

^*Wld'^Hy» 

849 

S 

0 

ast 

Slcipt^f 

6,714 

36 

0 

9,760 

^riby, 

2,097 

9 

0 

*»VH^ 

SjkvW 

12,380 

26 

0 

\9im 

Tiw^ll, 

16,492 

6a 

4 

i»Me> 

^('wfpt^vawaB^ 

8,324 

4 

0 

8>^« 

Vf)»¥p 

1,988 

8 

0 

iM 

Wajpij^, 

17,660 

187 

0 

niW7 

WafllMDgtdD, 

10^926 

99 

0 

1MI# 

una  dlt 

ComiUs.               fFhiki.        Fn$^bladu.  Mothen.  ToUd. 

Wayne,                    11,933                   0                    0  11^33 

Wood,                           732                    1                      0  733 


676,672  4,723  139  681,434 


By  this  census  it  appears,  that  there  were  130,460  men, 
orer  eighteen  years,  capable  of  bearing  arms^  At  the  same 
time  110,991  persons  were  engaged  in  agriculture ;  18,956 
in  manu&ctures,  and  1,459  in  commerce,  or  merchandize^ 
Th^re  were  at  that  time  3,495  foreigners  in  the  state,  not 
naturdized.  No  coloir^  in  history  has  ever  shown  a 
greater  natural  increase,;  in  popula^oa  No  country  caQ 
fiuiw  a  greater  number  of  young  children,  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitant.  Among  the  obvious 
causes  of  this  great  increaite,  may  be  mentioned  the  circum* 
Stance  of  dieir  being  no  slavery  allowed  in  Ohia  The 
climate  is,  unquestionably,  healthy.  The  state  is  divided 
into  moderately  sized  freeholds.  Most  of  the  people  are 
mgaged  in  the  healthy  and  vigorous  pursuits  of  agricul- 
tura  The  soil  yields,  in  the  greatest  profusion,  all  that  is 
Mcessary  lor  healthy  and  comfortable  subsistenca  What- 
ever be  tbfi  cause,  the  multitudes  of  children,  that  are  seen 
about  the  &rm  houses,  in  the  country,  and  that  fill  the 
atreets  of  the  villages  and  towns,  do  not  fail  to  be  the  re- 
mark of  every  passings  traveller. 

Religion.  In  our  table  of  religious  denominations,  see 
appendix,  we  have  given  general  views  of  the  comparative 
wmbers  of  the  different  religious  denominations.  There 
aro  numbers  of  all  the  known  ^sting  sects.  But  the 
pcesby terians  and  the  methodists  are  the  prevalent  denomi- 
nations. The  shakers  and  tunkers  have  establishments  in 
this  state.  German  Loitherans.  exist  in  considerable  nuav» 
b^rs.    A|ost  people  are  desirous  of  being  thought  to  belong 
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to  some  religious  denominatioa  It  is  affirmed  by  a  gen- 
tteman,  well  known  for  his  researches  into  the  antiquities 
of  this  state,  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  professors 
of  religion,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  in  any  state  in  the  Unioa  There  are  a  vast  num-^ 
ber  of  religious  societies ;  but  there  are  not  a  great  num- 
ber, that  have  regularly  established  pastors.  The  custom 
of  itinerating  preaching,  as  a  supply,  is  very  prevalent  in 
the  whole  state.  The  people  are  generally  a  quiet,  order-^ 
ly,  peaceable,  moral  and  industrious  race.  Suicide,  ex- 
cesses, murders  in  af&ay,  and  instances  of  deliberate  and 
atrocious  cruelty,  are  rare ;  and  the  general  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  people  is  highfy  reflpiBcaible. 

In  a  country  so  fresh,  much  taste  for  embellishment  or* 
improvement  in  the  fine  arts,  can  not  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. From  New  England  and  New  Jersey  this  state  in- 
herits a  passion  for  sacred  music ;  and  societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  delightful  science  are  common  over  all  the 
state.  A  vast  number  of  New  England  music  masters 
here  find  annual  employment  in  their  vocation.  There 
appears,  also,  to  be  a  general  taste  for  instrumental  music } 
as  is  manifested  in  seeing  in  great  numbers  of  the  iarm 
houses  and  cabins,  rude  harps  and  other  home  manuftc- 
tured  instruments  of  music.  In  passing  the  detached  manr 
sions  of  the  Ohio  formers,  in  the  winter  evenings,  we  gene- 
rally find  the  interior  cheered  with  the  sound  of  some  kind 
of  music.  A  taste  for  ornament,  and  those  arts  which 
embellish  society  and  existence,  is  evidently  increase 
ing.  On  anniversaries,  the  people  are  much  addicted  to 
show,  parade  and  splendor.  There  is  a  great  fondness  for 
a  large  and  stately  house.  Gardening  is  studied  in  many 
places ;  and  Cincinnati  shows  a  number  of  gardens,  that 
will  vie  with  alyiost  any  in  the  United  iStates. 
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lAterature.  Five  chartered  colleges  e^dst  in  this  state. 
^The  Ohio  univer^ty  at  Athens,  the  Miami  university  at 
Oxford,  the  Cincinnati  university,  the  Cincinnati  college, 
the  Worthington  college ;  and  we  may  add,  the  medical 
college  of  Ohio,  estabUshed  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  Kenyon- 
Episcopal  col  lege  recently  established  with  ample  funds  and 
endowments  in  a  remote  part  of  the  stata  Some  of  these 
institutions  are  in  respectable  operatioa  Some  of  them 
possess  hbraries,  and  philosophical,  and  chemical  appara- 
tus, to  a  considerable  extent  But  it  is  questionable,  if  they 
ve  not  all  injured  in  pubUc  estimation,  by  the  imposing 
names,  which  they  take.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
incorporated  academies,  the  number^  which,  as  new  ones 
are  incorporated  at  every  new  session  of  the  Ic^slature, 
can  not  be  exactly  ascertained.  Those,  that  are  known  at 
present,  exist  at  Burton,  New  Lisbon,  Steubenville,  Cadiz, 
Union,  Marietta,  GalHopolis,  Chillicothe  and  Dayton.  It 
may  naturally  be  inferred,  that  a  people  in  a  great  measure 
]Neitterned  after  the  New  England  fashion,  could  not  be 
destitute  of  a  strong  purpose  to  give  their  children  a  good 
common  school  educatioa  There  are  a  great  number  of 
schools  kept  up  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  But  the  sys- 
tem of  supporting  primary  schools,  has  hitherto  been  des- 
ultory and  fluctuating.  In  its  small  freeholds,  in  its  fre- 
quent villages,  in  the  fondness  of  the  people  for  munici- 
pal arrangements,  in  the  general  spirit  of  independence 
and  equality,  that  prevails  throughout  this  state,  in  the 
honest  pride  of  wishing  to  have  their  children  educated,  the 
people  are  supposed  much  to  resemble  those  of  New  Eng- 
land. Great  efibrts  have  been  made  to  introduce  her  glo- 
rious institutions  for  the  support  of  free  schools.  The 
people  have  hitherto  failed  to  adopt  this  noble  system, 
through  alarm  at  the  face  of  compulsion,  that  it  wears. 
They  seem  to  dread  being  compelled  even  to  seek  their 


mm  good,  and  that  of  their  childreiit  The  friends  c^dua 
Imiificentand  noble  system  are  still  alert,  and  striving  td 
diflbse  ite  inestimable  beni^ts  to  Otiia  A  half  mill  on  ev- 
#y  dollar  of  &e  state  taxe%  is  appropriated  for  the  wp 
fort  of  common  schools* 

Trade  and  MamifObiures.  This  state^  as  we  have  aK 
ready  remarked,  more  |>opQlous,  than  any  o^ier  in  die 
West,  and  possessing  in  many  respects  mann&ctliriiig  ea^ 
pabilities,  has  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  restin  WsmifiM^ 
tores.  Cotton  yams  and  cloth  and  ivooUen  goods^  are^  «U 
ready  manu&ctured  to  a  considerable  extent  Cinrinnati 
contains  a  great  mass  of  intelligent  and  enterprising  maii^ 
nfitcturers.  StenbenviUe,  Zamsville,  Chlllieotfae^  and 
many  other  of  the  young  and  ri^ng  towns  ate  commeiH 
«ing  manufiictures  wiA  great  spirit  In  1810,  the  maiHi^ 
fei^res  of  the  state  amounted  to  nearly  two  million  of  dot* 
iars.  They  must  have  more  than  doubled  since  that  timei 
Some  of  the  items  were  then  as  follow.  W€x>llen,  CMSoo^ 
and  linen  cloth,  1,000,000.  Leather,  and  anietoa  of 
leather,  154,000.  Iron,  nails,  and  machinery^  33i/Wft 
Maple  sugar,  303,0001  At  present,  glass^  jmperi  iroMt 
and  caUnet  fiimiture  are  among  the  principid  ai^^des 
manu&ctured.  Of  trade,  horses,  catde,  swine,  wfaisbey 
and  flour,  compose  the  principal  domestic  articles^  wm 
abroad  in  exchange  fin*  foreign  commodities,  in  l^SIQi 
40,000  head  of  swine  were  driven  from  this  state  to  Fltil^ 
adelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  eastern  markets.  Dtnrilig 
die  war,  this  state  furnished  ample  supfdies  to  &e  araiieD 
on  the  northern  fipontier.  The  northern  and  eastern  eoini« 
ties  send  great  quantities  of  produce  to  Montreal  and  New 
York,  by  the  way  of  lake  £ria  When  Ae  great  Eriei  ca« 
Hal  dhall  be  completed,  it  is  believed,  dial  the  grrat^  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  state  will  find  its  way  to  the  Athmtie 
ttacketsw    Very  considerable  amounte  of  produce  faaive 
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heretofore  been  dent  to  Missouri.  The  resuh  of  the  en- 
terprize  of  the  industry  of  the  mechanics  finds  its  -  way 
over  all  the  western  country.  Bat  hitherto  three-quarters 
of  the  produce  of  the  state  had  been  carried  to  the  New 
Orleans  market  Vast  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are 
driven  over  the  mountain&  The  net  amount  of  horses, 
dius  sold,  was  estimated,  in  1836^  at  400,000  dollars! 
The  principal  manufactures,  at  present,  are  flour,  distilled 
spirits,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  linseed,  castor,  and  me- 
dicinal oils,  salt,  castings,  iron,  steam  engines,  cabinet  fur- 
niture, &/C.  The  whole  amount  of  taxable  property  in 
ifae  state,  in  1835,  was  vahied  at  59,527,336  dollars 

Chief  Towns.  This  is  an  article,  so  copious  in  the 
description  of  this  state,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  it  jus- 
lice,  without  ^oing  into  an  extent,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
plan  of  this  work. 

Cincinnati  is  the  chief  town  of  this  state,  the  emporium 
of  the  western  country ;  and  &r  larger  than  any  other 
town  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  except  New  Orleans.    The 
next  town  to  it,  in  point  of  numbers,  is  Pittsburg.    Pittsburg 
and  Louisville,  in  commercial  importance,  rank  next  to 
this  place ;  but  each  with  a  considerable  interval.    It  has 
not  hitherto  been  considered  abroad,  as  being  peculiarly 
picturesque  and  beautiful,  in  its  situation.    But  we  have 
considered  it  as  such.    It  is  situated  on  a  fine  plateau,  con- 
sisting of  a  first  and  second  bottom.    The  eye  easily  tra- 
ces all  the  extent  of  the  bottom,  in  the  centre  of  which  this 
town  is  placed,    A  bold  line  of  ^Ohio  hills,'  sweeps  round 
th^  whole  extent;  being  separated  at  the  upper  and  lower 
extremity  only  by  the  river  Ohio.    These  hills  have  a  fine 
moily  and  are  wooded  to  their  summits.    Their  outline  of 
indentation,  of  swell,  and  retreat^  give  them,  especially  in 
ithe  season  of  verdure,  great  beauty  of  form.    Nothing  can 
exceed  the  softness  and   richness  of  this  verdure;  and 
vou  II.  41 
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from  the  suiKiinit  of  one  of  these  hills,  the  town  is  seen  in 
all  its  beauty.  The  eye,  from  that  point,  traces  the  regu- 
larity and  conformation  of  its  streets  with  entire  precision. 
All,  that  is  yet  rough  and  unformed,  resulting  from  the 
freshness  of  the  city,  and  its  yet  embryo  improvements,  dis- 
appears, and  the  city,  its  numerous  buildings,  its  neat  gar- 
dens, its  manufactories,  throwing  up  black  columns  of 
steam,  its  boat  yard,  its  passing  mass  of  life,  the  Ohio 
winding  between  it  and  the  handson^e  villages  of  Newport 
and  Covington,  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  fine  seats,  that 
on  that  shore  show  themselves  to  so  much  advantage,  the 
lofty  meandering  sweep  of  hills,  that  bounds  the  prospect, 
present  a  panorama  of  picturesque  scenery,  that  we  have 
not  often  seen  surpassed. 

The  circumference  of  the  plateau,  in  the  centre  of  which 
this  town  stands,  is  said  to  be  twelve  miles  in  extent 
On  tlie  west,  it  is  bounded  by  tlie  hills  of  Mill  creek;  on 
the  north  by  the  river  hills;  east  by  the  hills  of  Deer 
creek.  To  the  eye  this  valley  is  divided  into  equal  sec- 
tions^ by  the  Ohio.  The  section  on  the  Kentucky  side  is 
subdivided  by  the  river  Licking,  which  separates  between 
Newport  and  Covington.  On  the  Kentucky  side,  the  hills 
have  much  the  same  sweep  and  configuration,  as  on  the 
Ohio  side.  Cincinnati  shows  to  the  best  advantage  from 
the  summit  of  the  Kentucky  hills;  and  seen  at  certain 
times  and  under  favorable  aspects  from  this  point  of  view, 
can  not  fail  to  fill  the  ey^e  of  the  beholder  with  delight. 

The  Lexington  newspaper  is  still  seen,  as  a  curiosity,  in 
which  the  town  lots  of  Cincinnati  are  advertised  for  sale. 
It  was  in  (he  iirst  paper  [jrinted  in  Kentucky.  Judge 
Symmes  was  the  original  patentee.  Robert  Patterson, 
JohnFilson,  it  is  believed  the  same,  who  was  author  of 
the  history  of  Kentucky,  and  Matthias  Denman,  after- 
wards became  sharei*s  v/ith  him  in  the  original  plat  of  the 
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town.  The  first  laying  out  of  the  town  was  in  1789.  In 
1808,  the  land  around  fort  Washington,  which  belonged 
to  the  government,  was  sold  in  lots. 

The  town  is  built  partly  on  the  bottom,  and  partly  on 
the  hilL  The  ascent  from  the  bottom  to  the  hill  was  orig- 
inally rough  and  precipitous.  But  wherever  the  plan  of 
the  corporation  has  been  carried  into  effect,  this  ascent  has 
been  smoothed,  and  graduated,  so  as  to  be  easy  and  pleas- 
ant, with  a  gentle  angle  of  ascent  The  upper  part  of  the 
city  is  elevated  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  lower 
part.  SSeven  of  the  streets  are  sixty-six  feet  wide,  and  396 
feet  apart  The  cross  streets,  of  the  same  width  and  dis- 
tance, intersect  them  at  right  angles.  The  lots  reserved 
for  public  buildings,  are  a  fraction  of  a  square  between 
Mam  and  Broadway  streets,  and  an  entire  square  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.  The  buildings  stretch  over  an 
irregular  extent  of  ground,  occupying  a  very  large  space, 
that  is  not  yet  filled  up ;  though  numerous  buildings  are 
rising  upon  it,  in  every  direction.  The  central  part  of 
the  town  is  very  compact ;  and  Main  street  would  not  dis- 
credit any  town  in  the  United  States.  Its  public  buildings 
are  a  court  house,  fifty-six  by  sixty  feet,  and  130  in  height 
to  the  top  of  the  dome;  a  public  jail  near  the  court  house; 
three  market  houses,  the  one  300  feet  in  length,  the  other 
200,  and  the  third  150;  the  United  States'  bank,  which  has 
a  front,  including  the  wings,  of  sixty  feet,  two  stories' High, 
built  of  fi>ee  stone  in  front,  and  presenting  a  very  respecta- 
ble'bppearance;  the  Medical  college,  fifty-four  feet  by  thir- 
^^ix,  and  two  stories  high  above  the  pediment  Besides 
its  windows  it  has  an  octagonal  sky  light  The  Hospital, 
or  Lunatic  Asylum  is  fifty-three  feet  in  front,  by  forty-three 
in  depth ;  three  stories  in  height  It  stands  in  a  fine 
roomy  lot,  containing  four  acres.  The  Cincinnati  col- 
lege, formerly  the  Lancastrian  seminary*  has  two  pro- 
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jecting  wings,  and  is  eighty-eight  feet  in  depth.  The  first 
presbyterian  church  is  sixty-eight  by  eighty-five  feet,  sur- 
mounted with  two  cupolas.  The  Roman  catholic  cathe- 
dral, is  a  very  handsome  church,  110  feet  by  fifty.  The 
episcopal  church  is  a  respectable  brick  building.  Be- 
sides diese,  there  is  the  second  presbyterian  church,  the 
methodist  stone  church,  the  Wesleyan  methodist  churcht 
the  first  baptist  church,  the  Enon  baptist  church,  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  church,  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  the 
Friends'  church,  the  African  ehurch ;  and  two  or  three  oth- 
er religious  denominations  occupy  buildings,  temporarily, 
as  church^^  The  Cincinnati  theatre  is  an  indifferent 
looking  building  externally.  It  is  100  by  forty  feet;  and 
has  an  Ionic  portico.  Beside  these  there  are  a  number  of 
splendid  private  mansions  in  this  city. 

This  city  is  amply  supplied  with  watejr  from  the  Ohia 
by  steam  power.  A  chartered  company  has  the  manage* 
ment  of  this  water;  and  they  convey  it  to  every  &mily 
that  chooses  to  have  it,  for  a  stipulated  sum.  The  greater 
part  of  (he  families  in  the  compact  part  of  the  city  are 
already  supplied  with  it 

There  are  four  substantial  fire  engines,  and  as  many  fire 
companies  under  fine  order  and  discipline.  Five  lai^ 
brick  cisterns  are  required  to  be,keptconstantly  full  of  water. 
In  cases  o(  fire,  these  companies  mancBUvre  with  great 
jMomptitude,  skill  and  decision. 

Each  day  in  the  week  is  a  market  day.  The  meiM^ 
fowls,  vegetables,  flour,  meal,  and  fiiiits  are  admirable, 
both  for  quality  and  abundance.  Lines  of  market  wagons 
a  half  a  mile  in  length  are  seen  in  the  streets.  The  fivits 
and  vegetables  are  improving  every  year.  It  seems  to  be 
the  general  impression  of  strangers,  that  for  abundance, 
cheapness  and  excellence  of  the  articles  supplied,  no  town 
of  the  size  in  the  United  States  is  superior  to  Cindnnati.  ^ 
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The  following  are  among  the  prominent  eharit|)>le  so- 
cieties of  the  city.  The  humane  society  for  recovering 
drowned  persons.  It  has  a  fine  apparatus  and  consists  of 
300  members.  .  The  Miami  bible  society.  The  female 
auxiliary  society.  The  female  charitable  missionary  so- 
ciety. The  female  association  for  the  benefit  of  Afiicans. 
The  western  navigation  bible  and  tract  society.  The 
Union  Sabbath  school  society.  The  colonization  society. 
Three  masonic  lodges.  The  commercial  hospital  and 
lunatic  asylum.  The  state  has  made  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  this  institution ;  and  it  is  already  an  efficient  chari- 
ty for  those  objects  of  wretchedness,  for  whose  comfort  it 
was  provided.  The  Kidd  fund  appropriated  >100  dollars 
a  year  forever  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children  and 
youth  of  Cincinnati  At  present  the  possession  of  the 
ground,  from  which  this  fimd  was  raised,  is  in  litigation. 
The  Woodward  firee  grammar  school  of  Cincinnati  is  a 
munificent  charity ;  and  promises  to  be  an  efficient  one. 
It  is  hoped,  that  in  1828,  the  avails  of  this  fimd  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  gratuitous  education  of  sixty  of  the  poor 
children  of  the  city. 

The  medical  collie  received  a  charter  in  1820.  In 
1825,  the  number  of  medical  students  was  eighty-two. 
The  Cincinnati  college  was  chartered  in  1819.  The  Lan- 
castrian school  in  the  same  building,  which  was  suspend- 
ed for  some  years,  is  now  resumed  under  its  former  in- 
structor. The  Cincinnati  female  academy,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Locke,  is  a  school  of  the  first  class  of 'its  kind. 
The  Cincinnati  female  school  under  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Pickets,  has  also  a  high  reputatioa  The  classical  acade- 
my, under  the  care  of  Rev.  C.  B.  M'Kee,  and  Dr.  Slack's 
school,  have  extensive  reputation.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  respectable  boarding  and  town  schools,  in  which  a 
number  of  children,  for  beyond  the  ordinary  proportion 
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forsuqb  a  population  are  instructed.  The  Cincinnati 
reading  room,  is  a  respectable  establishment  of  the  kind. 
The  Western  museum  is  a  noble  institution,  when  the 
age  of  the  city  is  taken  into  consideratioa  It  is  rich  in 
the  organic  remains  of  the  western  country;  inbirds,  fish- 
es, reptiles  and  insects ;  in  fossils  and  minerals ;  in  botani- 
cal specimens,  medals,  coins,  and  tokens,  in  foreign  and 
American  antiquities;  in  panoramic  views,  wax  figures 
and  micellaneous  curiosities.  The  whole  number  of  cu- 
riosities exceeds  10,000.  Letton's  museum  is,  also  respec- 
table, containing  articles  similar  to  the  former,  and  is  man- 
aged with  great  industry  and  enterprize  by  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  Lettoa  The  number  of  curiosities  is  between  two 
and  three  thousand.  The  Cincinnati  library  contains 
1,300  volumes,  and  is  becoming  of  great  utility  to  the  gene- 
ral literature  of  the  city.  The  apprentices  library  con- 
tains 1,200  volumes,  and  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  ap- 
prentices and  mechanics ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent and  noble  institutions  in  the  city.  There  are  twelve 
newspapers  and  periodical  works  published  in  (he  city. 
Eflbrts  are  now  making  to  establish  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Eckstein.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  citizens  of  the  city  will  patronize  this  honora- 
ble enterprize. 

The  govemmeilt  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
aldermen ;  and  its  municipal  judicature  is  in  the  city  court 
The  city  lax,  in  1826,  vnns  nearly  30,000  dollars.  Theap- 
propriatiqEis  in  the  sarnie  year  were  20,000;  and  ^e 
net  revenue  of  the  city  23,000.  Much  of  the  expenditure 
has  been  for  the  construction  of  quays,  and  whar&,  paving^ 
and  graduating  the  streets,  paving  gutters,  and  setting  up 
curbstones.  These  works  of  public  utility  are  pursued 
vrith  great  eneigy,  economy  and  skill  It  is  believed,  that 
no  place  in  the  United  States  carries  into  effect,  work?  c^ 
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tiiis  sort  with  more  spirit  and  success.  Cincinnati  b^an 
to  be  settled  in  1788.  It  began  to  be  a  village,  in  1805. 
In  iSlO,  the  population  was  :2,300.  In  1813,  4,000.  In 
1819,  10,283.  In  1824, 13,016.  In  1826, 16,330.  Among 
these,  there  are  twenty-eight  clergymen,  thirty-four  attor- 
neys, thirty-five  physicians,  800  persons  employed  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  500  in  navigation,  and  3,000  in  manu&c- 
tures.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  considerable 
manufacturing  establishmwts.  Among  which,  the  most 
important  are  the  Cincinnati  steam  mill,  the  mill  for  saw- 
ing stone,  which  also  contains  four  or  five  other  manu&c^ 
turing  estabUshments  under  the  same  roof,  and  moved  by 
the  same  power ;  the  Phoenix  foundry,  the  Franklin  foun- 
dry, the  Eagle  foundry,  Tift's  steam  engine  establishment, 
Greene's  steam  engine  establishment,  Shield's  engine  fin- 
ishing establishment,  Goodloe's  and  Harkness'  establish- 
ment, which  is  a  cotton  &ctory ;  the  MtnB.  foundry,  Kirk's 
«team  engine  and  finishing  establishment,  Allen  &  Co'& 
chemical  laboratory,  powder  mill.  Phoenix  paper  mill,  the 
Cincinnati  steam  paper  mill,  the  woollen  factory,  the  sugar 
refinery,  the  white  lead  factory.  Wells'  type  foundry,  and 
printer's  warehouse,  three  large  boat  yards  for  building 
steam  boats,  extensive  hat  manufactories,  and  cabinet  fiir- 
niture  manufactories,  ten  printing  establishments,  firom 
which  issued,  in  1826,  nearly  300,000  books  and  pam- 
phlets, besides  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  whole 
value  of  the  manufactures,  in  all  the  departments  of  mdus- 
try  in  this  city,  is  estimated  at  1,850,000  dollars 

Cincinnati  is  a  place  of  extensive  importation,  for  the 
supply  of  the  extensive  country,  that  depends  upon  it 
There  are  a  number  of  respectable  mercantile  firms,  two 
of  which  import  directly  from  Europe.  It  is  expected, 
that  it  will  soon  become  a  port  of  entry.  At  present  its 
commerce  is  as  extensive,  as  the  courses  of  steam  and  keel 
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boats;  and  it  is  increaBing  every  year.  Sixty  Steam  boats 
ha?e  already  been  built  here ;  burthen  1 1,335  tons.  Sosne 
nf  the  largest  and  most  beautifid  boats,  that  have  appeared 
on  the  western  waters,  have  recently  been  built  here.  Be* 
tween  the  5th  and  13th  of  February,  1837,  arrived  in  this 
port  and  departed  from  it,  twenty*one  steam  boats,  tonnage 
4,117. 

The  imports  of  the  city  exeeed  the  exports,  from  the 
circumstance,  that  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  im** 
^rts  is  brought  here  for  re-exportation.  Of  course,  the 
amount  of  imports,  compared  with  the  exports,  does  not 
goto  show  the  balance  of  trade.  The  imports,  in  1836^ 
were  3,538,590  dollars.  The  exports  in  the  same  year 
vvere  1,063,560  dollars.  Flour  and  pork  are  the  princi^ 
pal  items  among  the  exports.  The  avails  of  the  post  office 
in  1836,  were  8,163  dollars.  In  that  year>  3,750  free  let^ 
ters  were  mailed  in  it,  and  twenty  mails  were  received  and 
sent  off  weekly.  The  public  offices  are,  the  United 
States'  land  office,  United  States'  branch  bank,  Ohio  insu- 
iftnce  company,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  ^dollars,  Cincin- 
nati equitable  insurance  company;  and  the  I'rotection 
insurance  office,  established  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  with 
an  agency^  or  branch  in  this  city.  Three  other  insurance 
companies,  one  in  Connecticut  and  the  other  two  in  New 
York,  have  agmicies  here. 

Cincinnati  is  in  latitude  39^  6'  30"  norths  And  m  loi^ 
tude  7""  34'  45"  west  from  Washington ;  by  the  course  of 
the  rivec,  455  miles  from  Pittsburg  and  504  from  the  Mis^ 
sissi  pp],l  10  from  Columbus,  300  from  Sandusky,  1 30'from 
Indianapolis,  85  from  Frankfort,  680  from  Natchez,  370 
from  Nashville,  860  from  New  Orleans,  350  from  St  Lou- 
is, 105  from  Louisville,  518  from  Baltimore,  850  from  New 
York,  by  the  way  of  the  Erie  and  New  York  canal. 


CcJumbus  is  the  political  loetropolis  of  the  state,  and  is 
very  neariy  the  geographical  centre  of  it  It  is  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto  river^  in  the  centre  of  Frank- 
lin county^  It  occupies  a  beautifiil  slope,  just  below  the 
confluence  of  Whetstone  river^  with  the  Scioto.  It  was  a 
compact  fiirest  in  1812.  It  now  contains  nearly  1,500  in- 
faabitante.  It  has  a  number  of  respectable  schools  and  a 
classical  seminary.  There  are  the  customary  number  of 
stores,  a  bank,  three  printing  ofiices,  a  commodious  brick 
Hiarket  house,  a  state  house,  a  building  for  ihe  public  ofii- 
ces, and  a  penitentiary.  The  state  house  is  seventy-five 
by  fifty  feet.  The  top  of  the  cupola  is  106  feet  high. 
Around  it  are  railed  walks,  from  which  the  whole  town  is 
visible,  as  on  a  map.  It  commands  a  delightfiil  land- 
scape, over  a  country  charmingly  variegated^as  extensive  as 
die  eye  can  reach.  The  village  of  Franklinton,  a  mile  to  the 
west,and  thewinding  Scioto^  are  comprehended  in  this  view. 
The  building  that  contains  the  public  ofiices,  is  100  by 
twenty-five  feet  In  a  line  with  it  and  die  state  house  is 
ihe  handsome  court  house  for  the  Federal  court  These 
buildings  are  all  on  the  public  square,  an  area  of  ten  acres, 
reserved  for  public  use  in  the  centre  of  the  towa  The 
{lenitentiary  is  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  town,  and  is 
enclosed  with  a  high  stone  wall.  It  is  in  N.  latitude  39^ 
57'  and  &"  W.  longitude,  distant  fifty-eight  miles  fi*om 
Zanesville;  114  fit>m  Marietta;  twenty-eight  from  Lan- 
caster; forty-five  from  Ghillicothe ;  ninety  fi'om  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto;  and  101  north-eastwardly  from  Cincin- 
nati The  circumstance  of  its  being  the  political  capi- 
lal,  attracts  to  it  a  great  number  of  respectable  people ;  and 
the  society  is  distinguished  and  polite.  It  is  a  memorable 
sample  of  a  town,  that  has  grown  up  fit>m  the  woods, 
like  the  prophef  s  gourd,  in  a  night  A  stranger,  in  a  pol- 
ished circle  in  this  town,  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  and 
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comforts  of  a  city,  ean  hardly  figure  to  himself,  Aat  due 
ground,  on  which  he  stands,  was  so  recently  covered  with 
a  thick  forest 

Steubenville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Jeflferson  county,  is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  laid  out 
with  great  regularity,  in  1798.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
juid  populous  country.  The  town  was  incorporated,  in 
1805,  with  city  privileges.  It  contains  three  churches, 
a  handsome  market  house,  a  woollen  factory,  a  steam  pam- 
per mill,  a  flour  mill,  and  a  cotton  factory.  A  manufec- 
turing  spirit  is  increasing  in  this  flourishing  town,  and  new 
establishments  are  in  progress  and  in  contemplation.  It 
has  a  printing  oflice;  two- banks;  twenfy-seven  mercan- 
tile stores;  sixteen  public  inns;  an  air  foundry, .and  other 
mechanical  establishmenta  This  town  has  had  an  un* 
commonly  rapid  growth,  and  is,  probably,  the  next  place 
in  point  of  importance,  to  Cincinnati.  In  1820,  it  coih- 
tained  2,479  inhabitants,  and  now  probably  contains  3,000. 
It  is  distant  thirty-eight  miles  south*- west  from  Pittsburg ; 
twenty-five  north-east  from  St  Clairsville;  160  north-east 
fi-om  Columbus;  N.  latitude  40^  25',  W.  Jongitude  3M0'. 
Zanesville  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Muskingum  county, 
and  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Muskingum  river, 
just  below  the  falls  of  the  river.  On  these  &Ils  are  a 
number  of  manufacturing  mills  driven  by  water  power, 
among  which  are  several  flouring  and  saw  mills,  an  oil 
mill,  a  rolling  milK  a  nail  machine,  and  wool  factory. 
Two  handsome  bridges  across  the  Muskingum  connect 
•the  town  with  West  Zanesville  and  Putnam,  so  as  to  idi^i- 
tify  them  with  the  town.  Taken  altogether,  the  inhalnt- 
^^  ants,  in  1820,  were  3,000.  They  have  much  increased 
since.  It  contains  a  handsome  court  house,  twenty-one 
mercantile  stores,  two  glass  factories,  two  printing  oflBices^ 
^a  presbyterian,  baptist,  catholic,  and  a  methodist  churcb^ 
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and  317  dwelling  houses,  some  of  which  make  a  show  oC 
splendor.  Zanesville  is  beginning  to  manufacture  largely 
in  iron,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
&cturing  towns  in  Ohio.  It  is  situated  in  N..  latitude  40'' 
W.  longitude  5**  2',  eighty  miles  westerly  from  Wheeling 
in  Virginia;  sixty-one  north-westerly  from  Marietta;  sev- 
enty north-east  from  Chillicothe;  and  fifty-eight  east  from 
Columbus. 

GhiUicothe  is  the  county  town  of  Ross  county,,  and  is 
handsomely  situated  on  a  level  alluvial  plain  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  forty-five  miles  in  a  right  line 
fi*om  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio.  The  town  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Scioto,  and  on  the  south,  at  the  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,,  by  Paint  creek.  The  princi* 
pal  streets  run  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Scioto.  It 
is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  the  principalstreets  cros- 
sing each  other  at  right  angles^  It  was  laid  off,  in  1796, 
and  now  contains  nearly  3,000  inhabitanta.  It  contains 
two  printing  ofiices,  a  bank,  thirty  mercantile  stores,  and 
two  medical  stores.  It  has  also^  four  cotton  spinning 
fiictories,^  a  rop$  walk,  an  oil  mill,  a  fiilling  mill,  several 
saw  mills,  a  paper  mill,  and  a  number  of  flouring  mills, 
including  one  of  steam  power,  either  in  the  town,  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  presbyterians,  methodists,and  seceders,.have  each  a 
church  here.  It  has  also,  an  academy,  a  court  house,  a  jail 
and  a  stone  market  house.  From  the  summit  of  a  hill,  rising 
abruptly  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  town,  is  a  most  de- 
tightfiil  view  of  the  town  and  circumjacent  country,  inter- 
spersed alternately  withwoods  and  verdant  lawns,  through 
which  the  Scioto  pursues  his  winding  course  to  the  Ohio. 
This  town  is  in  the  centre  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Scio- 
to country.  The  situation  is  favorable,  and  every  way  de- 
Kghtful;  but  yet  it  does  not  flourish,  like  other  town^^  appar 
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rently  less  favorably  8it!;qBLted.  In  the  midst  of  this  town^ 
formerly  stood  one  of  the  most  interesting  mounds  of  the 
the  cone  shaped  form.  In  leveUing  it  for  the  purpose  of 
building  upon  it^  great  quantities  ot  human  bones  were 
found  in  it  Chillicothe  is  forty-five  miles  south  of  Co^* 
himbus ;  seventy-five  north-east  fi*om  Maysville,  in  Ken* 
tucky;  and  ninety-three  north-east  fit)m  Cincinnati — 
N.  latitude  89°  20'  W.  longitude  5»  53'. 

Marietta  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Washington  county. 
It  is  beautifiiUy  situated,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  Mus^ 
kingum  riven  It  contains  two  churches,  an  academy,  the 
public  county  buildings,  two  printing  offices,  a  bank,  twenty 
stores,  about  100  houses,  and  the  whole  township  exceeds 
3,000  inhabitants.  The  people  are  noted  fmr  their  indus- 
try and  sobriety^  and  for  die  politeness  and  urbanity  of 
dieir  manners. 

Ships  were  formerly  built  here ;  hut  from  some  cause^ 
the  business  has  been  discontinued.  The  soil  is  exceed* 
ingly  fertile  around  the  town;  and  it  has  many  advanta« 
ges  of  position.  But  it  has  not  flourished,  like  some  oAet 
towns.  One  cause  of  this  may  be,  tiiat  it  has  experienced^ 
more  than  once,  inundations  of  the  river,  in  some  of  whieh 
the  water  has  risen  in  the  principal  streets  eight  or  ten  feet 
Great  numbers  of  buildings,  bams  and  cattle,  were  swept 
away.  It  has  also  experienced  severe  sickness.  But  all 
these  disadvantages  notwithstanding,  its  extraordinary  fer^ 
tility,  and  its  natural  advantages,  will  cause  it  to  become  a 
large  and  populous  towa  It  was  one  of  Ae  first  settlecl 
tqwns  in  the  state.  It  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  Ohio: 
company,  in  1787.  And  in  the  following  spring,  it  was 
setded  by  eight  families.  The  first  settlers  were  fi^m 
,  ^  New  England.  Among  the  founders  of  this  establish- 
"  *^^  ment,  was  general  Putnam,  whose  name  and  character  are 
recorded  in  the  history  of  this  state.    It  is  distant  91B 
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miles  from  Wai^ingfon,  and  ninety-three  from  ChilUeo- 
&e ;  186  from  Cincinnati,  and  109  sonth-eastwardly,  from 
Columbus.    N.  latitude  3d^  25',  W.  longitude  4'  m\ 

Lancaster  is  the  seat  (^  justice  for  F^rfield  county,  situ« 
aled  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  is  entirely  an  inland 
place.  It  is  near  the  source  of  Hockhocking  river,  on  the 
road  from  Zanesville  to  Chillicothe.  It  is  intended  tacon« 
Aect  this  town  with  the  great  Erie  canal,  by  a  lateral  canaL 
It  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  well  built  village.  A  consi- 
derable number  of  its  inhabitants  are  G^mans.  It  con- 
teins  more  than  200  houses,  and  about  1,200  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  number  of  pubUc  buildings,  twelve  stores, a  church, 
a  bank,  and  two  printing  offices,  from  each  of  which  are 
issued  two  weekly  papers,  in  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages. It  is  a  place  of  great  mechanical  enterprize  and 
industry ;  and  when  it  shall  be  connected  with  the  great 
canal,  will  undoubtedly  become  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  central  to  a  large  and  populous  country. 
It  is  situated  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Columbus,  and 
thirty-six  south-westerly  from  Zanesville* 

New  Lisbon,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Columbiana,  is  situ« 
ated  on  a  branch  c^  the  Little  Beaver,  fourteen  miles  from 
the  Ohio.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  jail,  a  bank,  two 
churches  of  brick,  six  public  houses,  nine  stores,  and  in 
the  township  of  which  it  is  the  centt'e,  2,200  inhabitants. 
It  has  four  merchant,  and  four  saw  mills ;  a  paper  mill, 
two  woollen  factories,  a  fulling  mill  and  carding  machine. 
It  is  situated  fifty-six  miles  north-westerly  from  Pittsbui^; 
and  160  north-easterly  from  Columbus.  N.  fettitude  40^ 
49,  W.  longitudes**  52'. 

GaltiopoUs  is  the  chief  town  of  Gallia  county.  It  has  a 
court  house,  jail  and  an  academy.  It  has  eighty  houses,  and 
eight  stores.  It  was  originally  settled  by  Frendi  immi- 
grants.   They  had  been  deceived  by  speculators ;  and  sui^ 
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fered  severely  by  bilious  fevers,  in  beconfiing  acelimafi^ 
Some  left  in  discouragement,  many  died ;  and  the  number 
of  the  original  French  settlers  is  small 

St  Clairsville  is  an  inland  town,  and  is  situated  on  ele* 
vated  ground,  surrounded  by  hilly,  but  fertile  lands.  It 
has  a  court  house,  jail,  market  house,  a  printing  office,  ft 
bank,  fifteen  stores,  and  800  inhabitants.    It  is  on  the  great 

'    road  fix>m  Wheeling  to  Cincinnati ;  and  is  distant  elevea 
miles  west  fi^m  the  former  place. 

Portsmouth  is  the  chief  town  of  Scioto  county.  It  is. 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Scioto,^  just  above  itsh 
junction  with  the  Ohio.  A  great  amount  of  commission 
business  for  the  Scioto  country  is  done  here ;  and  the  po- 
sition,  for  internal  commerce  with  the  state,  is  exceedingly 
advantageous.  There  is  a  bank,  court  house^  jail,  printing 
office,  and  the  usual  number  of  public  buildings,  mechanic 
shops,  and  stores,  for  a  town  of  the  size  of  this.  By  the 
last  census,  it  contained  527  inhabitants.  It  has  increased 
since  that  time.  The  great  Ohio  canal,  it  is  expected,  will 
here  communicate  with  the  Ohio,  which  must  at  once  ren- 
der this  town  a  place  of  great  consequence.  It  is  forty- 
five  miles  south  of  Chillicothe,  and  ninety  in  the  same  di- 
rection fi-om  Columbus.  N.  latitude,  SS""  48',  W.  longitude 
5«  53'. 

f  Circleville,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto,  is  the  coun(| 
town  of  Pickaway  county.  In  the  limits  of  the  town  are 
two  Indian  mounds,  the  one  square,  the  other  circular. 
The  town  derives  its  name  from  being  chiefly  built  in  the 
fimits  of  the  circular  mound.  These  mounds  are  amoi^ 
the  most  interesting  in  the  western  country,  and  are  de^ 

"*  scribed  elsewhere.  The  town  contains  a  handsome  court 
house,  a  printing  office,  market  house,  ten  stores,  various 
mechanic  shops,  and  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants. — 
The  rich  Pickaway  plains  or  prairies,  are  near  this  place, 
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'^e  adjacent  wooded  lands  of  lower  Walnut  creek  are 
equally  rich;  and  this  town,  central  to  such  extents  of  fer- 
tile soil,  must  become  of  considerable  importance.  The 
Ohio  canal  is  also  expected  to  pass  through  this  village. — 
It  is  situated  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Columbus,  nine- 
teen north  of  Chillicothe,  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Lan-* 
caster.    N.  latitude  39°  26',  W.  longitude  5°  53'. 

Urbana  is  the  county  town  of  Champaigne  county,  near 
Mad  river.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  jail,  a  printing  of- 
fice, a  methodist  and  a  presbyterian  church,  a  market 
bouse,  nine  stores,  120  houses  and, 700  inhabitants.  It  is 
distant  forty-three  miles  north-west  from  Columbus.  N.  lat^ 
itude  40°  3',  W.  longitude  6°  4'. 

Xenia,  the  county  town  of  Green  county^  is  situated  on 
*  Shawnee  creek,  and  contains  a  court  house,  jail,  two  chur- 
ches, two  printing  offices,  ten  stores,and  600  inhabitants. 
It  is  distant  forty-four  miles  north  by  west  fi-om  Columbus. 

Dayton^  the  chief  town  of  Montgomery  county,  is  char- 
mingly situated  on  the  pastern  bank  jof  the  Great  Miami, 
just  below  the  confluence  of  Mad  river,  and  near  where  the 
Miami  canal  connects  with  the  Miami.  The  waters  of 
Mad  river  are  artificially  conducted  fi*om  that  river  to  the 
Miami,  so  as  to  aflbrd  a  great  number  of  mill  seats.  It 
contains  the  usual  public  buildings,  two  churches,  two  print- 
ing offices,  a  bank,  fifteen  stores,  and  more  than  100  dwell- 
ing houses.  Fine  lands  surround  this  town.  It  has  many 
natural  advantages ;  and  when  the  canal  shall  connect  it 
with  Cincinnati,  and,  probably,  hereafter,  when  another 
cankl  shall  connect  it  with  lake  Erie,  it  can  not  fail  to  be-' 
come  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this  state. 

Lebanon  is  the  county  tovvn  for  Warren  county,  It  is 
between  two  small  branches  of  Turtle  creek.  It  has  the 
usual  public  buildings,  two  churches  of  brick,  and  a  jail  of 
stone;  two  market  houses,  a  bank,  a  printing  oiQice,  and  9^ 
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rasf^ectaUe  social  Kbrarj.    The  surrounding  coutilry  fam 
fioelandL    It  oontained  in  1830, 1^79  inhabicanta     Ic» 
distant  eighty  miie^  south-westerly  from  Columbus ;  BtA 
Ihirty  nonh<-easterIy  from  Cincinnati.     N.  latitude  39°  9BV  : 
W.  longitude  7^5'. 

Athens  is  the  coun^  town  of  Athens  county.  It  id  aita«c 
ated  on  an  elevated  blufl^  in  a  bend  of  the  Hoddiockingi 
in  a  position  equally  beautifiil  and  heaMiy.  In  this  village 
is  located  the  Ohio  university.  There  is  already  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  this  institution,  a  handrome  edi^ 
fice,  four  stories  high.  .  The  funds,  the  library,  and  philor 
sophical  apparatus  are  respectable ;  and  it  promises  to  be 
an  institution  of  great  utility  to  the  interests  of  the  literi!- 
ture  of  the  state.  The  town  cmitains  between  forty  and 
fifly  houses,  a  number  of  stores,  a  court  hoi]se,a  jail,  &a,and 
has  several  mills  on  the  river,  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  sevonty- 
three  miles  south*-east  from  Columbus,  forty^ne  west^Iy 
from  Marietta,  and  fifty-two  east  from  Chillicodia  N. 
latitude  39°  33'^  W.  longitude  5«  5!. 

Cleaveland  is  sittiated  on  the  southern  shore  <rf'  lake 
Erie,  and  is  the  county  town  of  Cuyahoga  county.  Its  p<^ 
sition  is  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga  river.  During  ike  lale 
war,  it  wa&a  depot  of  provisions ;  and  a  place  where  many 
boats,  and  lake  crafis  were  built ;  and  it  is  a  noted  point  of 
embarkation  on  the  lake.  It  is  a  growing  place ;  and  die 
present  number  of  inhabitants  fiir  exceeds  the  last  cen* 
8US,  which  gave  60&  It  has  a  number  of  public  build* 
ings,  a  bank,  and  a  printing  office.  It  is  distant  131  miled 
north-west  from  Pittsburg;  and  150  north-eastwardifc 
from  Columbus.  N.  latitude  41*  31',  W.  longitude  4? 
44'.  The  great  Ohio  Canal  here  connects  with  the 
N  lake ;  and  passes  through  the  central  parts  of  Ohio ;  pre- 
serving for  some  distance  a  course  parallel  to  the  Scioto; 
and  finally  connecting  with  the  Ohio  near  die  mouth  of 
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that  river.  When  this  eanal  shall  be  completed,  diis 
pbce,  intermediate  as  it  is  between  the  New  York  canals 
aod  Cinciimati,  will  become  of  course  a  large  and  im* 
pMiant  place. 

Sandusky,  now  denominated  ^Sandu^y  city,  and  «ome* 
times  caUed  Portland,  has  been  but  recently  bid  out 
But  it  is  a  very  growing  place,  it  is  a  harbor  for  the  lakd^ 
steam  boats.  It  will  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ports  on  the  laka  Very  considerable  amounts  of 
produce  have  already  bera  shipped  frdm  this  place  for 
Canada,  and  New  York.  Lcits  at  ifais  village,  and  also  at 
deaveland  are  held  at  high  prices.  When  the  great  ad* 
ivantages,  that  these  places  will  derive  from  the  completion 
of  the  great  Ohio  canal,  are  contemplated ;  when  it  is  con* 
mdered,  what  immense  extents  of  country  are  brought  in 
water  comns^tucajdon  by  that  canal,  with  Canada,  New 
¥oi!k,the  immense  country  on  the  lakes,  and  watered  by 
llaeir  xi vers,  die  whole  fertile  regions  of  Ohio,  and  the  val* 
iey  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi^  and  that  these  towns  are 
isentcal  to  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  that 
communication,  it  wjU  be  difficult  for  imagination  to  as* 
•mga  the  limits  of  the  future  importance  of  these  towns. 

Croghanville,  a  town  laid  out  in  1817,  is  the  county 
l^vm.of  Sandusky  county.  It  is  at  the  lower  rapids  of  the 
jiver  Sandusky,  and  opposite  fort  Stephenson,  It  is  distant 
nine^-eight  mil^  north  from  Columbus ;  and  ten  miles, 
in  a  right  line,  ftom  the  lake,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Ashtabula  is  a  post  town  of  Ai^tabula  county,  situated 
•«tdie  outlet  of  Ashtabula  river  into  the  lake.  It  contains 
ever  200  inhabitants.  The  names  of  tlie  towns,  that  fol- 
low are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  county  towns,  and  of 
considerable  villages,  some  of  them  containing  more  inhabi- 
tants, than  many  of  the  villages  here  described.  Perry&- 
burg,  Cadiz,  Canton,  Warren,  New  Philadelphia,  Woc^ter, 
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Mansfield,  Mount  Vemon,  Coshocton,  Newark,  SomecBet, 
Delaware,  Worthington,  Franklinton,  Hillsborough,  Pike^ 
ion,  Springfield,  Pickaway,  Troy,  Eaton,  Hamilton,  &a 
In  fact,  there  are  at  least  fifty  considerable  villages  in  this 
state,  of  a  size  to  surprise  "the  traveller,  when  he  first  comes 
upon  them,  that  their  names  have  scarcely  reached  hint 
Particular  descriptionsliaveheen  here  given,  not  always  in 
view  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  villages,  but 
from  relative  circumstances,  as  their  being  county  towns, 
or  towns  of  an  older  date.  Many  of  the  villages  above 
named  are  flourishing,  and  outgrowing  their  older  rivals. 
In  short,  every  thing  in  this  state,  as  we  have  i-emarked  of 
the  towns  and  settlements  in  the  other  western  states,  is  so 
-rapidly  shifting  under  the  inspection  of  the  observer,  that 
the  description  of  towns,  which  may  be  just  and  accurate 
this  year,  may  be  wholly  unjust  the  next  One  of  the  par- 
ticular disadvantages  of  this^tate  is,  that  it  has  grown  so 
rapidly,  that  towns  have  become  of  importance  and  have 
received  names  in  one  part  of  it,  without  hearing,  that  in 
other  parts  the  same  name  has  been  selected  for  a  new 
"town.  Of  course,  there  is  the  unfortunate  confiision  of  a 
number  of  towns  possessing  the  same  nama  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  the  same  name  has  been  appropriated  in  this 
slate  three  or  four  times.  It  is  already  a  fruitfiil  source  of 
error  and  misdirection  in  the  sending  of  letters;  and  all 
those  circumstances  of  transmission,  that  require  perfect 
clearness  and  precision  in  the  name  and  directioa  This 
evil  dearly  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the  legislature. 

The  names  of  the  following  military  positions  are  c^ 
tinually  recurring  in  the  history  of  this  state,  and  of  the 
late  war.  Fort  D^ance  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Au  Glaizeand  Maumee  rivers,  fifty  miles  south-west  fit>iH 
fort  Meigs.  Fort  Loramie  is  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Great  Miami,  and  one  of  the  boundary  points  referred  to> 


in  the  Greenville  treaty.  Fort  Meigs  was  erected  in  1813^ 
on  the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  Maumee,  a  few  mik» 
from  die  mouth,  at  the  lower  rapids  of  the  river;  distant 
southerly  from  Detroit^^seventy  miles.  It  is  noted  for  the 
siege,  which  it  sustained  from  the  British  and  Indians  ia 
April  and  May,  1 81 3.  Fort  Recovery  wa»  a  fort  establish-^ 
ed  by  general.  Wayne.  The  disastrous  defeat  of  our  troops 
commanded  by  general  St  Cfair^by  the  Indians,  occurred 
here,  in  1795.  It  is  situated  twenty-three  miles  northward*^ 
ly  of  fort  Loramie.  Fort  Greenville  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  points,  in  the  history  of-Ohio ;  and  was  one  of  the  first 
fortifications  erected  in  the  country.  It  is  in  the  present 
limits  of  Darke  county,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  western 
limits  of  the  state.  Here,  in  1795,  was  concluded  the 
celebrated  treaty  of  general  Wayne  with  the  savages,  af- 
ter his  memorable  victory  over  them.  From  this  trea^^ 
the  country  began  to  populate.  Before  it,  apprehension 
and  terror  were  so  universally  prevalent  among  the  settlers, 
that  they  either  remained  in  forts,  or  cultivated  their  fields 
with  arms  in  their  hands..  After  the  treaty,,  the  savages 
for  a  considerable  time  left  the  settliers  undisturbed. 

Canals.  The  subject  of  canals  was  first  brought- ofli- 
cially  before  the  attention  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  in  1819, 
by  governor  Brown.  It  was  subsequendy  canvassed  by 
the  legislature ;  and  public  opinion  was  maturing  upon  the 
subject  by  essays,  discussions,  and  articles  both  in  favor  o^ 
and  against  the  measure  in  the  public  papers.  In  18!£2, 
Mr.  WiUiams  made  a  very  able  report  upon  the  subject 
Immediately  afierwards,  a  bill  was  passed^  ordering  sur-^ 
veys  and  appropriating  money  to  defray  the  expenses* 
Different  routes  were  surveyed,  and  great  diligence  and 
exertion  used  by  the  appointed  commissioners.  Different 
reports  were  brought  before  the  legislature  in  the  successive 


yae»  Ifi33 — H  and  '5,in  wbidi  last  year  the  legnfetare  aiK 
Aorized  the  Miami  and  Ohio  eanala 

^TheObio  canal  is  located  on  the  Scioto  andMndkmgmn 
toute;  its  northern  termination  was  subsequently  jBxed  by 
the  Commissioners  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga. 
The  work  was  commenced  in  July^  1835,  and  is  now  in 
sucoessiiil  progress.  Its  dimensions  are  the  same  with 
those  of  the  Erie  canal  of  New  Yotky  excepting  the  bot- 
tom, which  is  twenty-six  feet  broads  Its  length,  including 
feeders,  is  about  330  miles^  In  this  distance,  there  are 
1,185  feet  of  lockage,"*^  a  lai^  reservoir,  several  aqueducts, 
and  numerous  smaller  works  essential  to  the  convenience 
and  utility  of  so  extended  a  chain  of  artificial  navigaticvi.  In 
its  course  fi*om  the  lake  to  the  river,  it  traverses  the  central^ 
and  in  many  respects,  the  most  productive  parts  of  the 
state.  Commencing  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Cleaveland, 
it  keeps  the  valley  of  Cuyahoga  to  Portage,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  summit  level  between  the  Cuyahoga  and 
the  Tuscarawas ;  here  it  passes  over  to  the  latter  stream 
and  descends  with  it  by  the  villages  of  Kendall,  Dover, 
and  Coshocton,  to  the  mouth  of  Wakatomaka  ereek, 
where  it  leaves  Zanesville  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  and 
passing  the  high  lands  into  licking  river,  ascends  that 
stream  to  the  summit  level ;  from  this  point  it  enters  the 
Scioto  valley  by  Walnut  creek,  and  passing  Circleville, 
Chillicothe  and  Piketon,  joins  the  Ohio  at  or  near  Ports- 
mouth. A  navigable  feeder  of  ten  miles  in  length,  con* 
nects  Columbus  with  die  main  canal.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  company  has  been  incorporated  and  the  stock  taken,  to 
connect  Lancaster  with  it  by  a  lateral  cut  Improvements 
of  the  same  nature  will,  doubtless,  be  made  in  relation  to 
many  otherplaces,when  a  little  more  experience  has  placed 

*  The  lockage  en  the  Ohio  canal  is  nearly  doable  what  it  is  on  the  grand 
caxuJ  of  I^ew  York. 
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^  Utility  of  these  works  beyond  the  cavils  of 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  locality  of  this  work^  that  befiddcs 
the  flourishing  districts  bordering  on  the  Cuyahoga  and 
Tuscarawas,  the  whole  of  theimmense  and  fertile  country 
watered  by  the  Scioto  and  its  tributaries,  is,  in  a  measure^ 
dependent  on  this  canal  for  its  connection  with  the  markets 
of  the  north  and  the  south.  It  is  from  the  products  of  this 
rich  valley,  that  most  deductions  have  been  drawn  with  re* 
gard  to  the  usefiilness  of  the  work.  It  abounds  in  all  thoM 
staple  commodities,  from  which  a  large  portion  of  ilia^. 
western  country  d^ves  the  means  of  easy  subsistence^ 
and  substantial  wealth. 

^Of  this,  eighty  miles  are  to  be  finished  on  the  Ist  of 
July  next  Sixty-four  miles  of  continuous  navigation  from; 
Cleaveland  to  Massillon,  will  then  be  op^i  to  pubKc  uaeu 
Jn  addition  to  the  regular  line  of  canal  and  its  feeders,  a 
large  reservoir  has  been  constructed  on  Licking  SumDiit, 
to  supply  in  the  driest  seasons,  the  deficiency  of  water. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  work ;  a  natural 
marsh,  flooded  during  freshets  by  the  neighboring  streamsi 
is,  by  embanking  a  part  of  one  side,  converted  into  a  large 
lake  for  the  uses  of  artificial  navigation.  Its  length  is  be^ 
tween  six  and  seven  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  half  a 
mile.  This  reservoir  is  now  completed,  and  also  the 
feeder  from  the  south  fork  of  Licking,  and  nine*tenths  of 
the  labor  on  the  Kne  from  Portage  to  the  lake,  and  that  on 
the  Licking  Siunmit  This  work  has,  so  far,  advanced 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  been  less  expensive,  than  was 
originally  anticipated. 

^  On  the  part  of  the  northern  division  put  under  contract, 
diere  will  be,  after  deducting  a  sum  deemed  sufiicient  for 
superintendence  and  contii^endes,  a  saving  of  100^000 
dollars  fixrni  the  estimates.    On  the  contracts  made  on  the 
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middle  division,  ihete  will  be  a  similar  saving  of  about 
60,000  dollars. 

*The  Miami  canal  connects  Gncinnati  with  the  heart  of 
the  populous  and  exuberant  region  bordering  on  the  two 
Miamies.  It  commences  at  Dayton,  near  the  mouth  c^ 
Mad  river,  and  descending  the  valley  of  the  Miami,  passes 
by  the  villages  of  Miamisburg,  Franklin,  Middletown,  and 
Hamilton ;  at  the  latter  place  it  leaves  the  Miami,  and  fol- 
lows the  course  of  Mill  creek  to  the  upper  level  of  Cin* 
cinnati.  It  is  intended  to  connect  diis  level  with  the  river 
Ohio,  by  a  series  of  descending  locks,  and  such  additional 
works  as  may  best  serve  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
manufactures. 

^The  length  of  this  canal,  as  now  located,  is  about  sixty- 
seven  miles,  and  its  dimensions  the  same  with  those  of  the 
Ohio  canal.  The  work  was  commenced  in  July,  1825, 
and  has  since  advanced  with  uncommon  rapidity.  That 
part  of  the  line  now  under  contract,  extends  from  Enoch's 
mill-dam,  above  Middletown,  toMain  street, Cincinnati,and 
will  be  ready  for  navigation  in  July  next,  1827.  The  entire 
distance  is  near  forty-four  miles,  and  includes  a  dam  over 
the  Miami,  a  drain  from  the  pond  at  the  head  of  Mill 
creek,  five  aqueducts,  twelve  locks,  twenty  stone  culverts, 
and  some  heavy  embankments.  Of  this  distance,  thirty- 
one  miles,  together  with  most  of  the  masonry,  are  comple- 
ted, and  the  remainder  in  a  state  of  rapid  progression 
The  rest  of  the  line,  between  Middletown  and  Dayton,  will 
be  put  under  contract  next  spring,  and  completed  in  the 
year  1828.    Amount  of  lockage,  300  feet 

^The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  line  is  616,837  dollars. 
The  country  bordering  on  the  Miami  canal  is  eminendy 
distinguished  for  the  abundance  of  its  natural  productions, 
and  the  rapid  advances  of  its  populatioa  It  includes  the 
counties  of  Hamilton,  Warren,  Butler,  Preble,  Montgome^ 


fy,  Green,  Clark,  Champaign,  Darke  and  Miami.  It  is  in 
these  counties  that  the  immense  quantities  of  flour,  pork, 
whiskey,  Slc.  annually  exported  from  Cincinnati,  are  pro- 
duced. Their  contiguity  to  the  canal  is  such,  that  most  of 
their  products  must,  of  necessity,  be  conveyed  upon  it 
They  are  now  transported  in  wagons — a  mode  of  convey- 
ance ever  attended  with  comparative  loss  and  difficulty,  in 
a  country  where  the  soil,  so  abundant  and  various  in  its  na- 
tural gifts,  is,  however,  less  favorable  to  the  construction  of 
^ood  roads,  than  to  that  of  canals. 

^Besides  the  ordinary  benefits  of  canal  communication, 
much  is  anticipated  firom  the  water  power  gained  in  the 
descent  from  the  upper  plain  of  Cincinnati  to  the  level  of 
the  river.  The  quantity  of  water  which  may  safely  be 
admitted,  in  addition  to  what  is  required  for  the  uses  of  na- 
vigation, without  creating  too  strong  a  current,  is  estima- 
ted by  engineers  at  3,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  In  de- 
scending to  high  water  mark  (about  fifty  feet,)  this  will  be 
sufficient  to  turn  sixty  pair  of  mill  stones.  Additional  wa- 
ter power,  equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  this  in  value, 
unay  he  obtained  between  high  and  low  water  marks.  At 
tlie  locks  near  Reading,  and  at  other  places  between  that 
aiid  Dayton,  water  sufficient  for  extensive  hydraulic  works 
may  be  furnished.  Of  the  accuracy  of  these  estimates 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  they  were  made  by  persons 
skilled  in  their  profession,  from  minute  examination  of  the 
-obstacles  to  be  encountered,  and  the  means  of  overcoming 
them. 

^In  estimating  the  revenue  to  be  derived  firom  the  Miami 
-canal,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  produce 
raised  within  such  a  distance  as  renders  it  a  convenient 
means  of  transportation,  is  greater  than  it  was  originally 
supposed ;  and  that  ifais  quantity  is  continually  increasing 
with  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  country.    The 
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vakie  of  water  rents  is  also  much  ^reaiter  than  it  was  ofigi*^ 
nally  estimated  by  the  commissicmera 

^The  practicability  of  extending  the  Miami  canal  to  the 
rapids  of  the  Maumee^  has  been  ascertained  by  experien^ 
^d  engineers,  and  the  line  actually  located  When  ibe 
oompletion  of  the  works  already  undertaken  shall  haw 
increased  the  fmblic  confidence  and  resources,  this  norths 
^m  section  of  the  Miami  canal  will  doubtless  be  commen!^ 
eed.  An  active  SEnd  numerous  population  is  rapidly 
spreading  over  that  quarter  of  the  state  throu^  vdiich  k 
Will  pass,  and  substituting  the  energies  of  civihration,  for 
the  duRness  of  the  forest  The  lei^th  of  the  endre  line 
Grom  Cincinnati  to  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  indncbig 
the  feeders,  is  390  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost  3,9SS,OO0 
-dollars. 

^Tfae  fimds  for  the  prosecution  of  ibese  improvemraite 
-have  heretofore  been  obtained  without  difficulty^  and  none 
is  now  anticipated.  In  the  year  1835,  the  amn  of  4OOj6O0 
Cellars  was  borrowed  at  less  than  six  per  centpcsr  mutmok 
In  1836, 1  jOOOjOOO  dollars  was  obtained  on  lerms  neady 
^  favorable.  The  existing  laws  authorize  a  loan  of 
1,300,000  doHai^  for  each  of  the  years  1837  and  1838, 
which,  with  those  already  made,  will  amount  to  3,800^00 
dollars ;  a  sum  exceeding  the  entire  ^estimated  cost  of  both 
"Canals.  In  regard  to  the  dme  required  for  tbeoompietifxi 
^f  these  works,  it  appears  from  what  has  already  been  sla- 
ted, that  the  Miami  canal  will  be  com|deted  in  1838.  Tliiiv 
ty-one  miles  being  already  finished,  and  thirteen  more  un- 
^er  contract,  to  be  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  July  next. 

^More  than  two-4ifths  of  the  entire  line  of  the  Ohio  ca- 
nal are  now  under  contract,  and  if  no  uncommon  obstch 
des  intervene,  the  whole  will  be  completed  in  the  summer 
of  1S30,  or  five  years  from  the  day  on  which  the  grooad 
first  broken.' — CindnnaH^  in  1836. 
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Roads.  The  isystem  of  making  roads  is  yet  very  de- 
fective in  this  state.  In  so  great  an  extent  of  country,  now 
ajU  marked  off  into  townships,  and  extensively  settling,  or 
settled,  the  number  and  the  extent  of  roads  are  almost  in*- 
coiiOQiyable.  The  country  is,  generally,  sufficiently  level ; 
Ipt  ri^lmost  universally  composed  of  a  deep,  heavy,  and 
clayey  soil.  Traversed  in  every  direction  by  heavily  load- 
ed teams,  the  roads,  except  during  the  summer,  and  the 
first  of  autumn,  are  generally  heavy,  and  bad.  The  mode 
of  applying  the  avails  of  the  road  tax  is  not  conceived  to 
be  either  wise,  or  economical  No  roads  will  stand,  or  be 
permanently  good,  but  such  as  are  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  M'Adam.  This  great  state  is  required  by 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  to  devote  much  attention 
to  its  roads ;  and  to  make  provision  for  constructing  great 
roads  in  the  principal  directions  through  the  state  upon  the 
principle  of  Mr.  M'Adam.  The  three  per  centum  of  the 
avails  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  ought  to  yield  efficient 
aid  to  this  purpose.  A  turnpike  has  been  completed  from 
the  mouth  of  Ashtabula,  on  lake  Erie,  to  Warren  in  Trum- 
bull county.  Another  is  making  between  Cleaveland, 
on  lake  Erie  and  Wooster;  and  another  from  Cleaveland 
through  Ravanna  and  New  Lisbon  to  the  Ohio.  The 
great  national  road  is  located  through  the  centi*al  parts  of 
the  state  from  east  to  west,  commencing  opposite  Wheeling 
and  already  completed  nearly  to  Zanesville. 

Education.  The  same  provisions  have  been  made  in 
this  state  for  the  promotion  of  education,  by  the  general 
government,  as  in  the  other  western  states ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  reservation  of  one  section  in  every  thirty-six  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  These  reservations  are  for  the  encouragement 
of  common  schools.  Particular  donations  of  three  town- 
tehips  have  been  made  to  the  Miami  and  Ohio  universities,,^ 
The  former  is  located  at  Oxford.     The  latter  at  Atheite^, 
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The  former  contained,  in  1826, 118  students.  The  lattar 
IS  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  the  Western 
Reserve  there  is  a  college  at  the  town  of  Hudson.  Ken* 
y  in  college  and  theological  seminary  is  near  Mount  Yer- 
non.  The  Cincinnati  college  and  the  medical  collc|g|[^of 
Ohio,  as  we  hav€(  seen,  are  in  Cincinnati.  Cdmimdn 
schools,  the  grand  sources  of  general  knowledge,  are  esta- 
blished in  a  greater,  or  less  degree  of  perfection,  in  every 
township  of  any  consequence  in  the  state.  In  sotne  pla- 
ces, where  the  country  is  thinly  settled,  it  is  found  itnprae* 
ticable  to  provide  adequate  means  of  instruction  for  thb 
'  children  at  large,  in  some  few  instances,  settlements  hdvfe 
b^en  found  insensiUe  to  the  value  and  importance  of  free 
and  common  ^hools;  but  the  influence  and  efiect  of  ex- 
ample and  pubUc  opinion  will  ultimately  be  irresistible, 
and  theyivill  be  efficiently  established  in  every  part  of  the 
state. 

MiliMa.  Very  few  persons  are  exempted  by  law  frora 
military  duty.  The  great  body  of  the  militia  is  composed 
of  hardy  agriculturalists,  or  woodsmen,  who  have  been 
used  to  toil  and  privation;  and  few  bodies  of  men  in  the 
world,  of  the  same  size,  can  be  found  more  capable  of  se- 
vere service.  By  official  returns,  in  thie  adjutant  generaPs 
office,  in  the  year  1826,  it  appears,  that  the  mihtiaof  Ohio 
amounts  to  1 10, 1 76. 

Penitentiary.  Under  the  provisions  of  criminal  law  m 
tills  state,  a  penitentiary  is  established  at  Columbus.  Since 
1815,  in  which  criminals  were  first  committed  to  it,  584 
convicts  have  been  imprisoned  there.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  the  number  have  been  pardoned.  Twenty- 
five  have  died.  Some  have  escaped.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  have  served  out  their  time  of  commitment;  and  fif- 
teen have  been  committed  a  second  time.    A  great  num- 


tier  of  the  {H^isoners,  Ht  present  y<jju6ita|rily  Is^bor  on  th^ 
Ohio  canal. 

GoDernmtnt  ^The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a 
.senate  and  house  of  representatives;  both  of  which,  col* 
lotijlfely)  are  styled  the  General  AsseoiJbly  of  Ohio.  The 
meml^rs  of  both  branches  are  elected  by  counties,  or  by 
districts  composed  of  counties,  according  to  populatioa 
The  representatives  are  chosen  for  one  year ;  and  for  eli- 
gibility, a  man  mqst  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
have  resided  in  the  state  at  least  one  year,  and  paid  a  Vdx^ 
Thcirnuinber  ipust  never  exceed  seventy-two,  nor  be  leA 
than  thirty-six.  The  senate  is  composed  of  members 
elected  for  two  years,  who  must  not  exceed  one-half,  nor 
fall  short  of  one-third  of  the  number  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  present  numbers  are  thirty-three  senators, 
and  sixty-nine  representatives.  A  senator  must  be  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  two  years  in  the  dig-'  * 
trict  from  which  he  is  chosea  The  General  Assembly  has 
the  sole  power  of  enacting  all  the  state  laws ;  the  assent  or 
signature  of  the  governor  not  being  necessary  in  any  case 
whatever. 

*The  judiciary  system  comprises  three  several  grades  of 
courts,  namely:  The  supreme  court,  courts  of  common 
pleas,  and  justice$^  courts.  The  justices  of  the  peace  are 
chosen  triennially  by  the  people  themselves,  in  each  town- 
ship respectively,.  They  are  conservators  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  county ;  but  have  no  civil  jurisdiction  out 
<^  their  own  townships.  The  state  is  divided  into  nine 
judicial  circuits  for  courts  of  common  pleas,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  presiding  judge,  styled  president;  and  in  each 
county  of  which  the  district  ii»  composed,  three  associate 
judges,  all  elected  by  the  legislature  for  seven  years.  These 
courts  are  held  three  times  a  year  in  each  coianty.  The 
supreme  court  GQUfiosts  of  four  judges,  who  hold  a  court 
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once  a  year,  in  each  oounty  throughout  the  states     They 
are  hkewise  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  seven  years. 

*  The  supreme  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor^ 
chosen  biennially  by  the  people.  He  must  be  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  have  ifesided  in  the  state  at  least  four  J^ars^ 
He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  commissions 
.all  officers  in  the  state,  both  civil  and  military.  In  ease  of 
disability,  or  vacancy  in  his  place,  the  speaker  of  the  senate 
^cts  as  governor,  until  the  next  succeeding  regular  election. 

.   wlS'he  qualifications  c^  a  freeman  are  the  age  of  twenty-one^ 
/ .  >jresidence  in  the  state^and  the  payment  of  a  tax.' 

History.  As  this  is  by  &r  the  most  populous  and  im- 
portant of  the  western  states,  before  we  enter  upon  the 
brief  sketch  of  its  history,  which  we  propose,  it  may  not 
be  amiss,  to  pause  a  moment  in  surveying  the  circumstan- 

^  •  ces  of  the  commencing  establishments  in  this,  and  in  all 
^^:;ihe  western  states.  History  has  seldom  deigned  to  contem*- 
'  ^late  the  actual  origin  of  these  humble  establishments.  It 
has  preferred  fabulous  pictures  of  Romulus  and  Remus^ 
springing  from  the  gods  and  nursed  by  a  wolf,  to  the  real 
drawings  of  the  section  of  a  hollow  tree,  in  which  the  first 
infants  were  cradled  in  the  new  settlements  of  the  West. 
We  have  nearly  four  millions  of  people  in  a  country, 
whose  age  of  civilized  habitancy,  does  not  yet  reach  a  half 
a  centurv.  We  have  at  this  moment  an  hundred  thou- 
sand  log  houses  in  this  valley,  and  as  many  farms  and  plan- 
tations, on  which  the  original  trees  are  yet  standing,  like 
masts  of  a  dismantled  ship.  Yet  not  one  in  a  thousand, 
who  reads  a  work,  like  this,  has  a  clear  and  adequate  im- 
pression of  the  circumstances,  under  which  a  farmer,  or 
planter  commences  in  the  woods.  To  most  (rf*  the  read- 
ing people  even  in  the  West,  strange  as  the  fact  may  seem, 
a  faithfiil  picture  of  a  log  house,  and  the  result  of  the  first 
blows  in  the  forest,  presents  an  image  of  things  already 
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gone  by,  in  the  towns  and  villages,  where  the  reading  peo- 
ple live.  We  wish  to  preface  our  outHne  of  the  annals  of 
Ohio,  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  circumstances  and 
modes  in  which  an  immigrant  comihJBnces,  de  novoj  in  the 
forriBt  Such  pictures  ought  to  be  preserved.  How  eager- 
ly will  they  be  contemplated  by  the  generations,  thatxome 
after  us. 

With  what  delight  should  we  now  peruse  a  sketch  of 
the  modes,  in  which  the  Egyptians  commenced  in  Greece ; 
the  Grecians  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  Romans  in  Spain,  Gadl  ^ 
and  Africa ;  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  the  new 
world!  Even  the  traces  of  the  beginnings  of  the  French 
in  Louisiana  are  perishing  unrecorded,  from  memory  and 
tradition.  We  have  but  dim  and  imperfect  ideas  of  the 
contrivances  and  modes  of  getting  forward  by  the  English, 
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who  cut  down  the  first  trees  at  Plymouth  and  Jamestown; 
There  are  many  circumstances  of  course,  in  which  all 
these  beginnings  in  the  forest  must  have  been  similar.  But 
the  less  palpable  these  shades  of  difference  in  the  modes  . 
of  different  ages  and  nations,  the  more  interest  there  is  in 
tracing  those  differences. 

We  are  sure,  for  example,  that  in  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, and  in  ail  the  periods  of  its  settlement,  the  first  settlers 
Would  experience  the  heart-wearing  sensation  of  home 
sickness.  We  know,  that  every  settler  had  to  endure  the 
process  of  acclimation,  in  common  instances  so  trying  to 
the  constitution.  All  heard  the  nocturnal  howl  of  wolves,^ 
and  the  cry  of  panthers,  and  the  growling  of  bears,  and 
the  war  and  death  song  of  the  savages.  They  all  trembled 
alike  at  the  forest  noises,  which  imagination  had  but  too 
much  ground  to  assign  to  murderous  savages,  as  echo  re* 
|)eated  them  in  the  boundless  and  unexplored  woods. 
•  But  there  is  no  doubt  with  us,  that  the  first  cabins,  with 
their  furniture,  appendages  and  enclosure  at  Plymouth^ 


compared  with  those  of  the  Kentuckians  at  Boone's  lick 
at  the  present  day,  would  exhibit  stnjciqg  diflferences,  illus- 
trative of  the  di^rent  character  of  the  settlers,  and  the  di& 
&rent  spirit  and  improvemeat  of  the  age^ 

We  propose heriB  to  exhibit sotneof  the circumstaiices,- 
under  which  immigrants  to  i)ie  Mississippi  valley  strike 
the  first  blow,  rear  their  eabins,^  and  begin  cultivation 
in  the  woods.     The  natural  histwian  does  not  cpntenm 
fL  view  ot  the  seed,  from  which  the  future  tr^  is  evolved, < 

■^  and  fi'om  that  tree  the  seedlingi^  of  9^  forest  Nor  does  the 
describer  of  climate  preter mi  t  the  nodee  of  those  influences 
of  the  sun,  which  dissolve  the  snow&  and  iqes  of  a  conti- 
nent, because  they  are  noisejess,^  and  only  perceptible  in 
their  efiecls.  The  history  Of  one  log  house,  and  one  clear- 
ing in  this  valley  is,  substantially,  that  of  an  hundred  thou- 

^^|and,  and  from  the  total  of  these  bumble  elements  we  ob- 
tain an  account  of  the  grand  result  of  population,  which 
is  already  seen  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains^.  The 
immigrants,  who  have  peopled  the  western  country,  natu- 
rally divide  themselves  into  Iwo  classes ;  those,  who  moved 
from  the  northern  and  middle  states,  whose  circumstan*^ 
ces  of  immigration  are  nearly  the  same;  and  those^  who 
immigrate  from  the  southern  state,  whose  appendant  modes 
and  circumstances  of  immigration  vary  in  no  small  de-^ 
gree  from  those  of  them,  who  qame  from  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  country.  The  greater  portion  of  the  former 
^e  young  people,  recently  married.  With  the  cnutipn,  ha- 
bitual to  their  education  and  mode^  of  Ufe,  they  seldom 
take  so  decisive  a  step,  as  to  remove  to  so  distant  a  coun-^ 
try,  until  the  husband,  or  some  agent,  in  whose  representa- 
tions and  judgment  he  has  entire  confidence,  has  perform* 
ed  the  service  of  previous  survey.  It  is  seldom,  that  in^mi-^ 
grants  of  this  class,  bring  their  flocks  and  herds  with  them^ 
irnless  their  removal  be  no  &rther,  than  into  the  parts  adja- 
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cent  to  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  west  of  the  mountains. 
A  load  of  furniture,  containing  the  articles  most  indispen- 
sable to  housekeeping,  together  with  a  gun,  a  dog,  family . 
memorials,  an  heirloom  bible,  and  it  may  be  the  coar.^6 
paintings  of  some  native  ai*tist  6f  the  &mily,  starts  off,  fol- 
lowed by  the  yoiirig  couple,  who  brtish  off  the  tears  of  part- 
ing, and  give  scope  to  their  native  enterprise  and  desire  to 
see  the  world,  and  take  up  the^r  nhe  of  march  for  the  head 
waters  of  the  Alleghany,  or  Monongahela.  We  may  af- 
firm, that  three-quarters  of  the  immiigrants  to  Ohio  and 
Indiana  are  of  this  description. 

This  family  do  not  sleep  in  their  wagon  on  their  way; 
but  at  a  tavern,  where  they  take  t|ieir  supper  and  breakfast, 
dining  f^om  cold  provisions  beside  a  springy  The  journey 
is  long  and  fatiguing;  but  it  calls  in  play  their  enterprise 
and  invention ;  opens  before  them  new  aspects  of  nature., 
and  gives  them  new  views  of  things.  Mental  enlargemenr 
and  shaking  off*  some  portion  of  the  prejudices  of  birth 
and  education  are  likely  to  result  But,  commencing  with 
limited  means,  atid  having  the  ultimate  end  buying  landsj 
and  making  a  farm  continually  in  view,  hej^  with  an 
anxious  eye  the  daily  wasting  of  his  means  by  the  expensed 
of  travelling,  and  avaricious  propensities  are  apt  to  be  ge- 
nerated. Not  calculating  soon  to  travel  that  way  again, 
and  not  yet  well  aWare,  how  rapidly  in  these  days  his  cha- 
racter travels  after  him,  he  cares  little  about  the  report^ 
that  his  host  makes  of  him.  There  is  no  doubt,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  his  wits,  sharpened  by  avttrice  and 
imagined  necessity^  sometimes  put  him  on  those  tricks,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  on  the  great  routies  of  immigra* 
tion.  The  host  in  turn,  aware  of  the  character,  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal,  becomes  ain  extoitioner  in  anticipa- 
tion and  imagined  self  defence.     Hence  the  reciprocal 
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jealousies  and  hatred  between  landlords  ^and  immigrante 
on  all  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  western  country; 

At  length  the  parties  arrive  at  the  place  of  embarkation,, 
or  as  the  phrase  is,  where  they  *take  water.'  The  horses 
are  sold,  and  sometimes  the  carriage.  But  more  general-, 
ly  the  latter  is  taken  apart,  and  goes  down  the  river  with 
diem  on  the  roof  of  the  boat  If  the  immigrant  be  a  Yan- 
kee, he  buys  plank,  seizes  his  saw,  axe  and  hamnnier,aiid. 
builds  a  flat  boat  for  himself  But  the  greater  portion  buy 
a  flat  boat  ready  made ;  paying  for  it  so  much  by  the  foot 
in  length.  The  builders  used  to  practice  great  deception 
iri  building  thiese  boats,  making  them  of  unsound  and 
wormeaten  timber  and  planks,  and  withal,  badly  caulked, 
-'^  But  this  danger  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  few  immi- 
grants  purchase,  until  they  have  had  the  inspection  of  some 
person  qualified  to  judge.  Many  of  these  boats  are  fitted 
up  comfortably,  and  are  not  inconvenient  floating  houses. 
Two  or  three  families,  perhaps  unite  in  fitting  up  the  boat 
The  parties  purchase  an  'Ohio  and  Mississippi  Naviga- 
tor,'  a  book,  which  describes  these  rivers^  islands^  sand- 
bars^ channels^  phutes^  dangerous  places,  4^.,  and  con- 
tains a  greJGit  variety  of  important  informatioa  If  the 
Ohio  be  moderately  high,  and  the  weather  pleasant,  this 
descent  is  commonly  unattended  with  difficulty,  or  danger, 
and  is  a  trip  of  pleasure.  A  southerner  will  find  the  au- 
tumnal climate  of  the  Ohio  cold ;  but  to  the  northerner  it 
will  seem  mild  and  delightfiil.  After  the  morning  fogs  of 
the  river  have  dissipated,  the  soft  azure  above,  the  redden- 
ed Indian  summer  sun,  and  the  south-west  breeze  give  him 
agreeable  anticipations  of  the  temperature  of  the  country. 

The  trip  to  Indiana,  from  the  boatable  heads  of  the  Ohio, 
is  seven,  or  eight  hundred  miles,  by  the  devious  course  of 
the  river.  If  the  place  of  ultimate  destination  be  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  flat  boat  floats  on  to  the  point  of 
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tlebarkation,  nearest  the  intended  spot  of  settlement  If 
to  Illinois^  or  Missouri^  or  the  points  above  diem,  the  flat 
boat  descends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio^  where  h  is  sold^ 
generally  for  little.  The  parties  there  purchase  a  keel  boat, 
t>r  more  generally  hire  themselves  transported  to  the  point, 
to  v^hich  they  wish  to  ^iseend^  This  outline  sketches  the 
wdinary  incidents  of  an  immigration  from  the  nordiem 
•nd  middle  i^tates  to  Ae  Mississippi  valley. 

^  ordinary  cii^mstanees^^  the  immigration  of  a 
Miithemer  are  materially  different  The  greater  portion 
«f  these  are  middle  aged,  have  fiimilies,  and  <^ten  large 
establishments  of  flocks,  herds,  swine  and  horses,  attend- 
ed by  a  retinue  of  slaves.  Oftentimes  there  are  carriages, 
servants  in  livery,  and  a  pack  of  hunting  dogSi  The  tin- ' 
kle  c^  numerous  bells  from  the  cattle  and  horses  gives  no- 
dee  of  the  approach,  and  the  cavalcade  fills  the  road  for  a 
great  distance.  As  they  havie  their  daves,  their  cooking 
utensils,  and  their  provisions  with  them,  after  they  have 
passed  the  compact  settlem^its,  it  comports  wiih  their  tastes 
to  ptepare  their  own  meals,  and  to  travel  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  independent  of  taverns.  The  master  mid  family 
sleep  in  tents  and  the  slaves  in  wagons. 

^Between  the  second  and  third  years  of  my  rei^dence  in 
the  t^untry,  the  immigration  from  the  western  and  south* 
em  states  to  this  country  poured  in  a  fk>od,  the  power  and 
strength  of  which  could  only  be  adequately  conceived  by 
fyersons  on  the  spot  We  have  numbered  an  hundred 
|)ersons  passing  through  the  village  of  St  Charles  in  one 
day.  The  number  was  said  to  have  equalled  that  for  ma- 
ny days  together.  From  the  Mi^melles,  I  have  looked  over 
the  subjacent  plain  quite  to  the  ferry,  where  the  immigrants 
crossed  the  upper  Mississippi.  I  have  seen  in  this  extent 
nine  wagons,  harnessed  with  from  four  to  six  horses.  We 
anay  allow  an  hundred  cattle,  besides  hogs,  horses,  imd 
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«heep,to  each  wagon;  and  from  three  or  four  to  twenl^ 
slaves.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  train,  the  cattle  With 
.their  hundred  bells;  the  nqgroes  with  delight  in  dieir 
countenances,  for  their  labours  vare  suspended  and  their 
imaginations  excited  ^  the  ivagons,  oifien  carrying  two  or 
^ree  tons,  so  loaded  that  the  mistress  and  tihildren  are 
:6trolling  carelessly  along,  in  a  gak  i;v4iich  enables  them  to 
keep  up  with  the  slow  traveUing  carriage ;— flie  wiiple 
.group  occupies  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  slavei  ge- 
fierally  seem  fond  of  their  masters,  and  quite  as  mndi  de^ 
lighted  and  interested  in  the  immigration,  as  the  mast^. 
It  is  to  me  a  very  pleasing  and  patriarchal  scene.  It  car* 
Ties  me  back  to  the  days  of  other  years,  and  to  the  paste* 
Tal  pursuits  of  those  ancient  races,  whose  home  was  in  a 
-tent,  wherever  their  flocks  found  range, 

^I  question  if  the  rich  inhabitants  of  England,  taking 
their  summer  excursion  to  Bath,  are  happier  in  their  jour- 
ney, than  these  people.  Just  about  nightfall,  they  come 
^  a  spring  or  a  branch,  where  there  is  water  and  wood. 
The  pack  of  dogs  sets  up  a  cheerful  barking.  The  cattle 
lie  down  and  ruminate.  The  team  is  unharnessed.  The 
huge  wagons  are  covered,  so  that  the  roof  completely  ex- 
cludes the  raia  The  cooking  utensils  are  brought  out 
The  blacks  prepare  a  supper,  which  the  toils  of  the  day 
render  delicious :  and  they  talk  over  the  adventures  of  the 
past  day,  and  the  prospects  of  the  next  Meantime,  they 
are  going  where  there  is  nothing  but  bufialos  and  deer  to 
•limit  their  range,  even  to  the  western  sea.  Their  imagi- 
iiations  arehighly  excited.  Said  Bome  of  them  to  me^  as 
they  passed  over  the  Mamelle  prairie,  the  richest  spot  that 
I  have  ever  seen;  ^If  this  is  so  rich,  what  must  Boone's 
iickbe?' 

^  In  this  calm  and  contemplative  march,  they  plunge  deep- 
Brand  deeper  into  the  forest,  or  prairie,  until  they  arrive 


at  the  selected  spot,  where  they  are  to  commence  operas 
tions. 

^In  making  remoter  journeys  from  the  town,  beside  the 
rivulets,  and  in  the  Httle  bottoms,  not  yet  in  cuhivation,  I 
discerned  the  smoke  rising  in:  the  woods,  and  heard  the 
strokes  of  the  axe,,  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  the  baying  of 
dogs,  and  saw  the  newly  arrived  emigrant  either  rearing 
bis  log  cabin,,  or  just  entered  into  possession*.    It  has  aC* 
forded  me  more  pleasing  reflections,  a  happier  train  of  as* 
sociations,.  to  contemplate  these  beginnings  of  social  toil  in 
the  wide  wilderness,  than,  in  our  more  cultivated  regions, 
to  come  in  view  of  the  most  sumptuous  mansion.    No- 
thing can  be  more  beautiful  than  these  Httle  bottoms,  upon 
whickthese  emigrants,  if  I  may  so  say,.deposite  their  house* 
hold  gods.      Springs  burst  forth  in  the,  intervals  between 
the  high  and  low  grcmnds^.    The  trees  and  shrubs  are  of 
the  most  beautiful  kind^      The  brilliant  red  bird,  seen 
flitting  among  the  shrubs,. or  perched  on  a  tree,  seems  wel- 
coming, in  her  mellow  notes,  the  emigrant  to  his  abode. 
Flocks  of  parroquets  are  gUttering  among,  the  trees,  and 
grey  squirrels  are  skipping  from  branch  to  br^ch.      In 
the  midst  of  these  primeval  scenes,  the  patient. and  labori- 
ous father  fi^xes  his  family.    In  a  few  weeks  they  have  rear- 
ed a  comfortable  cabin,  and^  other  out  buildings.      Pass 
this  place  in  two  years,  and  you  will  see  extensive  fields  of 
com  and  wheat;  a  young  and  thrifty  orchard,  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds,,  the  guaranty  of  present  abundant  subsisttence, 
and  of  future  luxury.    Pass  it  in  ten  years,  and  the  log 
buildings  will  have  disappeared.    The  shrubs  and  forest 
trees  will  be  gone.    The  Arcadian  aspect  of  humble  and 
retired  abundance  and  comfort,  will  have  given  place  to  a 
brick  house,  with  accompaniments  like  those  that  attend 
the  kind  of  house,  in  the  older  countries.      By  this  time, 
.the  occupant,  who  cajue  there  with,  perhaps,  a  small  sum 


of  money  and  taodiejMe  expectations,  from  hnmblb  li^ 
and  with  no  more  than  a  common  school  edQcatjon^  ha* 
be^n  made,  in  succession,  memher  of  the  assembly,  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  finally,  county  judge»  He  has  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  a  select  society,  and  of  founding 
a  family.  I  admit,  that  the  first  rendence  among  the  trees 
aflfords  the  most  agreeable  picture  lo  my  mind ;  and  that 
there  is  an  inexpressible  charm  in  the  pastoral  simplicity  of 
those  years,  before  pride  and  8elf<M>nsequence  have  ban* 
ished  the  repose  of  their  Eden,  and  when  you  witness  the 
first  struggles  of  social  toil  with  the  barren  luxuriance  of 
nature.* 

The  first  businessr  is  lo  clear  away  the  trees  from  the 
tfpot^  where  the  house  is  to  stand.  The  general  consmn;* 
tion  of  a  west  country  cabin  is  afier  the  following  &shioa 
Straight  trees  are  felled  of  a  size,  that  a  common  team  can 
draw,  or  as  the  phrase  is  ^snake,^  them  to  the  intended  spot*. 
The  most  common  form  of  a  larger  cabin  is  that,  called 
a  *  double  caUn;'  that  is,  two  square  pens  with  an  open 
space  between,  connected  by  a  roof  above  and  a  floor  be* 
low,  so  as  to  form  a  parallelogram  of  nearly  triple  the  length 
of  its  depth.  In  the  open  space  the  family  take  their  meals 
during  the  pleasant  weather;  and  it  serves  the  triple  pur*^ 
pose  of  kitchen,  lumber  room,  and  dining  room.  The 
]ogs,  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  notched  on  to  one  ano- 
ther, in  the  form  of  a  square.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
thin  splits  of  oak,  not  unlike  staves.  Sometimes  they  are 
inade  of  ash,  and  in  the  lower  country  of  cypress,  and  they 
are  called  clap  boards.  Instead  of  being  nailed,  they  are 
generally  confined  in  their  place  by  heavy  timbers,  laid  at 
right  angles  across  them.  This  gives  the  roof  of  a  log 
house  an  unique  and  shaggy  appearance.  But  if  the  clap 
boards  have  been  carefully  prepared  frcmi  good  timber 
they  form  a  roof  sufficiently  impervious  to  common  rains. 
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The  floors  are  made  from  short  and  thick  plank,  split 
from  yellow  poplar,  cotton  wood,  black  walnut,  and  some^ 
limes  oak.  They  are  confined  with  wooden  pins,  and  are 
technically  called  ^  puncheons.'  « 

The  southern  people,  and  generally  the  giore  wealthy 
immigrants  advance  in  the  first  instance  to  the  luxury  of 
having  the  logs  hewed  on  the  inside,  and  the  puncheon 
floor  hewed,  and  planed ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  a  very 
comfortable  and  neat  floor.  The  next  step  is  to  build  the 
chimney,  which  is  constructed  after  the  French,  or  Ame« 
rican  fashion.  The  French  mode  is  a  smaller  quadrangu-' 
lar  chimney,  laid  up  with  smaller  splits.  The  American 
fashion  is  to  make  a  much  larger  aperture,  laid  up  with 
splits  of  great  size  and  weight  In  both  forms  it  tapers 
upwards,  like  a  pyramid  The  interstices  are  filled  with  a 
thick  coating  of  clay,  and  the  outside  plastered  with  clay 
mortar,  prepared  with  chopped  straw,  or  hay,  and  in  the 
iower  country  long  mosa  The  hearth  is  made  with  clay 
mortar,  or,  where  it  can  be  found,  sand  stones,  as  the  com- 
mon lime  stone  does  not  stand  the  fire.  The  interstices  of 
the  logs  in  the  room  are  first  ^chinked  ;7  that  is  to  say,  small 
blocks  and  pieces  of  wood  in  regular  forms  are  driven  in 
between  the  intervals,  made  by  laying  the  logs  over  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  coarse  lathing  to  hold  the 
mortar: 

The  doors  are  made  of  plank,  split  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned before,  from  fresh  cut  timber;  and  they  are  hung 
after  an  ingenious  fashion  on  large  wooden  hinges,  and  fas- 
tened with  a  substantial  wooden  latch.  The  windows  are 
square  apertures,  cut  through  the  logs,  and  are  closed  du- 
ring the  cooler  nights  and  the  inclem^it  weather  by  wood- 
en shutters.  The  kitchen  and  the  n^ro  quarters,  if  the 
establishment  have  slaves,  are  separate  buildings,  prepar*\ 
iBd  after  the  same  fiishion;  but  with  less  care,  except  in  the 
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article  of  the  closeness  of  their  roo&  The  grange,  stable- 
and  corn  houses  are  all  of  similar  materialsi,  varied  in  their 
construction  to  answer  their  appropriate  purposes.  About 
ten  buildingi^of  this  sort  make  up  the  ^iSxings-  as  the 
phrase  is,  q(  a  farmer  with  three  or  four  free  hands, . 
or  half  a  dozen  slaves.  The  whole  establishment,  seen  at 
a  distance,  by  an  inhabitant  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  would 
strike  him  at  first  unpleasantly.  But  to  us,  who  say  with 
the  ancient  bard,  ^per  has  artes^  to  us,  who  know,  that 
they  afibrd  comfortable  shelter  to  half  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  country,  to  us,  who  see  in  these  e3tabhshments 
the  germ  of  a  most  powerful  community,  and  who  know, 
how  much  rural  plenty,  frank,  and  it  may  be  rough 
indep^idence,  guileless  honesty,  contentment  and  blithe* 
ness  of  heart  these  humble  establishments  often  contain, 
they  bring  associations  of  repose,  abstraction  from  ambi- 
tion and  fiuDtitious  wants ;  and  the  group  of  cabins,  thus 
showing  in  the  distance,  like  an  assemblage  of  rude  bee ' 
hives,  is  not  an  unpleasant  view.  When  the  wintry  wind 
blows,  and  the  shutters  are  closed,  and  the  substantial 
walls  of  hewed  logs  show  the  white  lines  of  plaster,  which 
mark  the  interstices ;  and  the  fire  blazes  high,  and  the  rus- 
tic table  smokes  with  woodland  plenty,  we  have  seen  no 
dwelling,  which  in  our  view  was  more  compatible  widi 
real  and  homefelt  enjoyment 

The  field  is  generally  an  alluvial  area,  of  which  the 
buildings  are  the  centre,  if  the  inhabitant  be  a  southerner^ 
or  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  square,  if  he  be  a  north- 
erner. If  the  soil  be  not  alluvial,  a  table  area  of  rich  up* 
land,  marked  to  be  such  by  its  peculiar  growth  of  timber, 
is  selected  for  the  spot  If  the  person  have  a  sufiicient 
force,  the  trees  are  carefiilly  cleared  away,  for  a  considerar 
ble  distance  round  the  dwelling  In  the  remaining  portion 
of  th  e  field,  the  trees  undergo  an  operation  called  by  tbo 
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liorthcim  people  ^girdling,'  and  by  the  southern  ^deaden- 
ing.' That  is,  a  circle  is  cut,  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  quite  through  the  bark  of  the  sappy  rind  of  the 
tree,  so  as  completiely  to  divide  the  vessels,  which  carry  on 
the  process  of  circulation.  Some  species  of  trees  are  so 
tenacious  of  life,  as  to  throw  out  leaves,  after  having  suf- 
fered this  operation.  But  they  seldom  have  foliage,  after 
the  first  year.  The  smaller  trees  are  all  cut  down ;  and 
the  accumulated  spoils  of  vegetable  decay  are  burned  to- 
gether ;  and  the  ashes  contribute  to  the  great  fertility  of  the 
virgin  soil.  If  the  field  contain  timber  for  rails,  the  object 
is  to  cut  as  much  as  possible  on  the  clearing ;  thus  advan- 
cing the  double  purpose  of  clearing  away  the  trees?,  and 
preparing  the  rails,  so  as  to  require  the  least  possible  dis- 
tance of  removal.  An  experienced  hand  will  split  fi*om 
>an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  rails  in  a  day.  Such 
is  the  convenience  of  finding  them  on  the  ground,  to  be 
fenced,  that  Kentucky  planters,  and  the  southern  people 
generally  prefer  timbered  land  to  prairie;  notwithstanding 
the  circumstance,  so  unsightly,  and  inconvenient  to  a  north- 
em  man,  of  dead  trees,  stumps,  and  roots,  which,  strewed 
in  every  direction  over  his  field,  even  the  southern  planter 
finds  a  great  preliminary  impediment  in  the  way  of  culti- 
vation. The  northern  people  prefer  to  settle  on  prairie 
land,  where  it<^an  be  had  in  convenient  positions. 

The  rails  are  laid  zigzag,  one  length  running  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  other.  This  in  west  country  phrase,  is 
^worm  fence,'  and  in  the  northern  dialect  'Virginia  fence.' 
The  rails  are  large,  and  heavy,  and  to  turn  the  wild  cattle 
and  horses  of  the  country,  require  to  be  laid  ten  rails,  or  six 
feet  in  height  The  smaller  roots  and  the  underbrush  are 
cleared  fi*om  the  ground  by  a  sharp  hoe,  known  by  the 
name  ^grvMnng  hoe.^  This  implement,  with  a  cross  cut 
sawy  awhip saw^  and  a  hand  saw^  axes^  a  broad  axe^  an 


edze^  an  auger^  a  hammer^  naiis^  and  an  iron  tool  to  split 
chip  boards^  called  a  ^frocj^  constitute  thein  dispensable  ap* 
paratus  for  a  back  woodsmaa  The  smoke  house,  spring 
house,  and  other  common  appendages  of  such  an  establish* 
ment  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe ;  for  they  are  universal 
in  the  establishments  o£  the  farmers  in  the  middle  and 
southern  Atlantic  states. 

A  peach  orchard  is  g^ierally  the  first  object  in  Itdsti^ 
fruit;  because  it  is  easily  made,  and  begins  to  bear  the  ee^ 
eond  or  third  year.  Apple  orchards  with  all  good  foraiem 
are  early  ol^ts  of  attentioa  The  cultivation  of  the 
more  delicate  garden  fruits  is  generally  an  object  tif  after 
attention,  if  at  all.  Maize  is  planted  the  first  year  without 
ploughing.  Afterwards  the  plough  becomes  necessary* 
Turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins  and  melons  flourish  re* 
markably  on  the  virgin  soil.  It  is  a  pleasant  spectacle,  to 
see  with  what  luxuriance  the  apple  tree  advances.  South 
of  33"*  the  fig  tree  is  substituted  for  the  apple  tree,  if  the 
log  buildings  were  made  of  good  anddurable  materials,  they 
remain  comfortable  dwellings  seven  or  eight  yeara  By  this 
time,  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  successful  farming,  the 
owner  replaces  them  by  a  house  of  stone,  brick,  or  frame 
work ;  and  the  object  is  to  have  the  second  house  as  large, 
and  showy,  as  the  first  one  was  rustic  and  rude.  A  VK^me 
of  details,  touching  the  progress  of  such  establishments, 
might  be  added.  But  as  this  brief,  though  faithfiil  outline 
of  commencing  establishments  in  the  woods  aims  to  pre- 
serve an  order  of  things,  that  is  passing  away  under  ouf 
eyes,  and  which  will  soon  be  found  only  in  history,  in  the 
great  state,  whose  annals  we  are  now  to  give,  we  have 
deemed  it  not  irrelevant  to  make  these  preliminary  re^ 
marks.  They  are  equally  applicable  to  this  and  all  the 
western  states.  We  premise,  also,  that  the  annals  of 
Ohio  will  be  much  more  brief,  than  those  of  Kentucky  and 


Tennessee,  as  from  its  subsequent  sefedement,  it  had  a  inucb 
shorter  period  of  Indian  wan 

The  progress  of  this  great  state  has  no  paraHet  in  the 
history  of  eolonies.  No  records  can  ha  found  of  equal 
advancement  of  populalion^  national  wealth,  strength  and 
improvement  of  every  sort^  by  the  unforced  progress  of 
immigration  and  natural  increase.  We  stand  in  the  midst 
of  a  state,  which,  but  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  wW 
all  possessed  by  ruthless  savages ;  and  we  now  see  cities, 
and  towns,  more  than  an  hundred  thousand  miUtia,  nearly 
a  million  inhabitants,  two  canals,  the  one  nearly  seventy, 
and  the  other  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  a  great  num« 
ber  of  flourishing  viUages,  handsome  farm  houses,  and 
every  indication  of  comfort  and  abundance,  and  the 
whole  scene  has  at  first  view  the  aspect  of  &bte  and  en^ 
chantment.  We  see  one  respectable  and  rapidly  advan-i 
cing  town ;  and  a  mass  of  farmers  spread  over  ttue  greater 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  state,  not  rich  in  mcmey,  but 
rich  in  rural  abundance,  in  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the 
materials  of  genuine  independence.  The  people  are  asr 
well  fed,  and  clothed,  and  as  contented  and  hapf^y,  perhaps, 
as  the  same  number  of  people  any  where  on  the  globe. — 
There  are  schools,  colleges^  manufactories,  national  worths 
and  improvements,  of  which  any  state,  or  any  order  of  so^ 
ciety,  howsoever  advanced,  might  be  proud.  This  colony, 
which  has  flourished  by  its  own  innate  principle  of  vigor, 
without  factitious  support  from  speculation,  or  any  forcing 
from  opulence  and  power,  still  sees  the  original  trees  stand«» 
ing  in  its  fields. 

We  i^ould  be  glad  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of 
every  town  and  settlement  in  the  state  Srom  Marietta,  Cini 
cinnatiand  GaJiiopolis,^  the  oldest  tawna  in  the  country,  to 
Ae  most  recent  establishment  on  lake  Erie.  It  would  be 
pirasant,  to  trace  the  gradual  advance  of  the  settlement 
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fvom  these  central  points  and  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  along 
the  two  Miamies  over  the  heights,  which  separate  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ohio  from  those  of  lake  Erie.  The  history,  also, 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Ck)nnecticut  Reserve,  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  We  there  find  a  large  and  compact  settlement, 
distinct  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  Ohio  population^ 
in  the  equal  dispersion  of  farms  over  the  surface,  in  the 
disposition  to  support  schools  and  public  worship,  exceed- 
ingly like  the  parent  people,  from  whom  they  sprung. 
But  they,  who  achieved  these  great  works,  thought  litde 
of  transmitting  the  remembrance  of  their  works  to  poste- 
rity. Their  minds  were  pleasantly  occupied  with  other 
views,  and  those  copious,  exact  and  satis&ctory  materials, 
necessary  for  a  detailed  history  of  the  progress  of  Ohio, 
will,  probably,  perish  with  the  living  depositories  of  them. 
Many  of  the  founders  of  this  great  state  still  exist;  but 
they  are  too  intently  occupied,  in  laying  up  the  superstruc- 
ture of  their  recent  establishments,  to  think  of  furnishing 
such  materials.  Besides,  the  details  of  such  a  woric 
would  fill  volumes.  Neither  our  limits,  or  materials  allow 
any  more,  than  some  very  abbreviated  sketches. 

The  first  effective  setdement  of  Ohio  was  by  purchasers 
under  the  *Ohio  company'  in  1788.  The  writer  of  this 
article  distinctly  remembers  the  wagon,  that  carried  out  a 
number  of  adventurers  from  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  second  emigration  to 
the  woods  of  Ohio.  He  remembers  the  black  canvass 
covering  of  Uie  wagon ;  the  wbiteand  large  lettering  in  capi- 
tals ^  To  Mmnelta  on  the  Ohio!  He  remembers  the  food, 
Ivhich  even  flien  the  thought  of  such  a  distant  expedition 
fiirnished  to  his  imaginatioa  Some  twenty  emigrants  ao- 
companied  this  wagon.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler, 
he  thinks,  had  the  direction  of  this  band  of  emigrants. 
Creneral  Putnam  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one,  who 
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preceded  him  in  claims,  to  be  considered  the  patriarch  of 
the  Marietta  settlement  Dr.  Cutler,  at  the  time  of  his  be- 
mg  engaged  in  the  speculation  of  the  Ohio  company's 
purchase,  had  a  feud,  it  is  not  remembered  whether  literar 
ry,  political,  or  religiousiy.with  the  late  learned  and  eocen* 
trie  Dr.  Bently  of  SalefBf  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Bently  was 
then  chief  contributor  to  a  paper,  which  he  afterwsbrds 
edited.  The  writer  still  remembers,  and  can  repeat  dog* 
grel  verses  by  Dr.  Bently  upon  the  departure  of  Dr.  Cuder 
on  his  first  trip  to  explore  his  purchase  on  the  Ohio. 
^  The  first  travellers  to  explore  Ohio  availed  themselves 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  traveller's  privilege  in  regard  to  the 
wonders  of  this  new  land  of  promise,  and  the  unparalle^ 
ed  fertility  of  the  soil.  These  extravagant  representations 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  at  first  excited  a  great  desire  to  emigrate  to  this  new 
and  wonderful  regioa  But  some  returned  with  different 
accounts  in  discouragement  ;^  and  the  hostilities  of  the  savar 
ges  were  painted  in  the  most  appalling  colors.  A  reaction 
took  place  in  the  public  mind.  The  wags  of  the  day  ex>- 
ercised  their  wit,  in  circulating  caricatured  and  exaggera- 
ted editions  of  the  stories  of  the  first  adventurers,  that  there 
were  springs  of  brandy,  flax^  that  bore  little  pieces  of  cloth 
on  tlie  stems,  enormous  pumpkins  and  melons,  and  the 
like.  Accounts  the  most  horrible  were  added  of  hoop 
snakes  of  such  deadly  malignity,,  that  a  sting,  which  they 
bore  in  their  tails,  when  it  punctured  the  bark  of  a  green 
tree,  instantly  caused  its  leaves  to  become  sear,  and  th^ 
tree  to  die.  Stories  of  Indian  massacres  and  barbarities 
were  related  in  all  their  horrors.  The  country  was  admit- 
ted to  be  fertile ;  but  was  pronounced  excessively  sickly, 
and  poorly  balancing  by  that  advantage  all  these  counter- 
pdj^ses  of  sickness,  Indians,  copper  headed  and  Iwop 
snakes^  bears,  wolves,  and  panthers. 
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the  tendency  of  the  JVew  England  mind  to  enterprisei 
and  emigration,  thas  early  began  to  develope*  For  all 
tfiese  horrors,  portrayed  in  all  their  darkness,  and  widi  all 
ifae  dreadfol  imaginings  connected  with  the  thought  €>f 
0och  a  'remote  and  boundless  wiMemesB,  did  not  hinder 
«he  departure  of  great  ntimbers  of  the  people,  following  i>i 
ike  footsteps  of  general  Putnam  and  Dr.  Cutler.  They 
Vfete  both  m^n  of  established  character,  whose  words  and 
OfHnions  wrought  icmifidence.  Dr.  Cutler  was  a  man^ef 
extensive  and  various  learning.  He  was  particularly  de^ 
foiled  to  the  study  of  natural  histoid ;  and  was  among  the 
first,  who  began  scientifically  to  explore  the  botany  of  our 
■country.  He  had  great  efl^iency,  in  foundkig  the  upper 
^settlement  on  Ohio ;  and  his  descendants  are  among  tfie 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  country  at  present 

Genered  Rufus  Putnam  had  been  a  reputable  and  on- 
'blmnished  c^icer  in  the  war  of  the  Tevolutioa    He  emi* 
grated  from  Leicester,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  Maff- 
«achusetts.    He  was,  probably,  the  member  of  the  Ohio 
company's  purchase,  who  had  the  greatest  influence,  in 
imparting  confidence  to  emigration  from  New  England  to 
Ohio.    When  he  moved  there,  it  was  one  compact  and 
boundless  forest.    He  saw  that  forest  &11  (hi  all  sides  un- 
der the  axe ;  and  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  com- 
fortable, and  then  splendid  dwellings  rise  around  him. 
He  saw  his  favorite  settlement  sustain  an  inundaticm  <rf* 
the  Ohio,  which  drowned  the  catde,  wafted    away  the 
dwellings,  and  in  some  instances  the  inhabitants  in  them. 
He  saw  the  settlement  survive  the  accumulated  horrors  of 
an  Indian  war.    He  saw  its  exhaustless  fertility^  and  its 
natural  advantages  triumph  over  all    He  saw  Marietta 
making  advances  towards  an  union  of  interest  with  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  by  floating  down  to  its  bosom  a  number 
of  sea  vessels,  built  at  that  place.    He  saw  such  aprodi* 


gioiiB  increase  of  navigation  on  tbe  Ohio,  as  to  number 
an  hundred  lai^e  boats  passing  his  dweHii^  in  a  few 
liours.  He  jieard  tbe  first  tumult  of  steam  boats  as  they 
-b^an  to  be  borne  down  tietween  tbe  ^irests.  He  had 
surrounded  his  repubiati  mansion  with  orchards  bend- 
ing with  fruit  In  the  nridst  of  rural  abundance  and  en- 
deared friends,  who  had  grown  up  around  him,  &r  from 
4he  display  of  weaffh,  the  bustle  of  ambition  and  intrigue, 
•the  father  of  the  colony,  hospitable  and  kind  without  os- 
tentation and  without  effort,  he  displayed  in  these  remote 
regions  the  grandeur,  real  and  intrinsic  of  -those  immortal 
men,  who  achieved  our  revolution.  He  has  passed  away. 
fiat  the  memory  of  reaUy  great  and  good  men,  like  gen- 
<eral  Pumam,  will  remain  as  long  as  plenty,  independence 
and  comfort  shall  prevail  on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio.  ' 

The  next  settlement  in  Ohio,  in  the  order  of  time,  and 
really  the  most  efficient  and  important  of  all  others,  and 
which  may  be  clearly  considered  the  nucleus  of  the  popula- 
ticm,  was  that  between  the  two  Miamies.  Of  (his  setdement 
judge  Symmes  may  fairly  be  considered  the  founder,  fie 
was  a  civilian,  a  lawyer  and  an  inhabitant  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  a  member  of  congress,  when  he  first  contempla- 
•ted  the  idea  of  emigrating  to  the  western  country.  He 
y9B8  the  representaiftve  ^md  agent  of  ihe  company,  which 
-made  the  first  purchase  between  the  two  Miamies.  It 
comprehended  a  million  of  acres.  He  was  afterwards  a 
judge  under  the  territorial  •  government  His  name  is 
identified  with  all  the  subsiil^ent  sales,  locations,  estab- 
iidrafients  of  the  sites  of  towns  and  similar  transactions, 
•until  Ohio  became  a  state.  Had  his  speculation  been  fol- 
lowed with  the  success,  which  ought  to  have  resulted  from 
the  foresight,  with  which  it  was  made,  and  the  vigor  with 
which  it  was  carried  into  effect,  it  must  have  secured  an 
immense  fortune  for  his  posterity.    But  the  issues  of  such 
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great  and  combined  o))erations  are  often  determined  hf 
elements,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight  Clear  as 
his  vision  was .  into  the  future,  he  little  foresaw  the  Ak 
ture  value  and  consequence  of  these  lands.  Purchas^rB, 
with  a  ken  still  more  limited  had  not  the  courage,  nor 
forecast  to  make  him  sufficient  payments  to  meet  the 
great  expenses  of  his  speculations.  He  was  unques- 
tionably fitted  in  a  high  degree  to  become  the  foster  fath- 
er to  a  new  colony.  He  possesvsed  a  sound  under-i 
standing,  great  firmness  of  purpose,  and  was  a  man  of  in-* 
dustrious habits, and  devoted  to  business;  and  had  not  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  hunter  and  coureur  du  bais,  which 
so  strongly  marked  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky  and  Ten* 
nessee,  in  his  character.  He  was  a  zealous  patron  of  thii 
industrious  and  enterprising ;  and  all,  that  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  countenance  and  support  of  judge  Symmes, 
was  to  convince  him,  that  the  man  was  sober,  industrious 
and  disposed  to  exert  himself.  It  was  an  honorable  trait 
in  his  character,  that  he  was  a  real  and  efficient  friend  oi 
the  poor.  Many  amiable  eccentricities  belonged  to  his 
character;  and  among  other  traits,  that  might  seem  roost 
foreign  to  his  industrious,  calculating  and  municipal  hab- 
its, was,  ttett  he  was  a  writer  of  verses,  of  which  very  copi- 
ous proofs,  as  well  as  honorable  to  his  muse,  remain.  The 
names  of  his  chief  associates  in  the  settlement  of  the  Mi- 
ami country  will  naturally  be  interwoven  in  these  annab 
Among  them  was  colonel  i^rael  Ludlow,  one  of  the  fir^ 
settlers,  a  man  of  great  am^jlility  of  character,  and  whose 
early  decease  was  considered  a  deep  loss  to  the  country. 
Exploring  parties  had  made  temporary  residences  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Ohio,  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  any  permanent  settlement,  and  boats,  ascending  and 
descending  the  river,  had  had  rencontres  with  the  Indians, 
in  which  many  of  those  thrilling  and  terrible  adventures^ 
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itvhich  We  have  already  related  to  repetition,  were  com- 
mon. We  read  of  the  occurrence  of  one  in  the  autumn 
of  1776,  as  related  by  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was  ascending 
the  Ohio  in  a  boat  with  six  or  seven  companions,  and 
who  was  fired  upqn  by  the  Indians.  A  part  of  the  com- 
pany "were  killed,  and  the  remainder  wounded.  They 
were  an  hundred  miles  from  settlements  or  relief;  lying 
in  their  wounds  and  blood,  exposed  to  the  rain  and  ele- 
ments. One  only  was  able  to  travel,  and  he  was  woun- 
ded. He  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  nearest  settlement, 
procured  help,  and  carried  off  his  wounded  companions, 
who  recovered.  The  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
company  is  one  of  harrowing  interest  Nothing  that  hu- 
man nature  can  suffer,  was  wanting  to  their  misery ;  and 
dieir  case  furnishes  an  impressive  proof,  through  hpw 
much  misery  and  suffering  man  can  survive.  We  could 
easily  fill  up  copious  annals  of  these  desperate  rencontres, 
&ad  hair  breadth  escapes  and  recoveries  from  wounds, 
which  would  be.  deemed  utterly  hopeless  in  the  view  of 
iSbe  best  surgical  aid,  and  all  the  palliations  of  the  coinfort 
and  aid  of  society.  But,  however  impressive  these  nar- 
ratives, the  brevity  of  our  plan  excludes  them,  and  we 
commence  these  annals  with  the  first  permaq^t  settle- 
ment of  Ohio. 

This  commenced  at  Marietta,  April  7th,  1788,  under 
general  Rufus  Putnam,  as  agent  for  the  Ohio  company. 
The  company,  that  came  with  him,  consisted  of  forty-sev- 
en persons,  and  were  from  Bjt^achusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut  Their  first  business  was  to  build  a 
stockade  fort  of  sufiicient  strength  to  secure  them  against 
any  desultory  attacks  of  the  savages.  These  were  all  la- 
borious men,  who  thought  much  more  of  the  plough  and 
hoe,  than  the  rifle  and  game.  They  were  delighted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  rich  alluvion,  and  the  immense 
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trees  and  grape  vines,  that  rose  from  it ;  and  treated  them* 
selves  t9  the  jests,  which  had  been  circulated  in  their  na^ 
tive  r^ions,  respecting  pumpkin  vines,  that  ran  across  the 
Ohio,  and  bore  pumpkins  of  a  si^e  to  furmA  space^  ia 
which  sows  might  Ktter.  The  exuberant  grandeur  ef  the. 
wild  vegetation  might  well  justify  extravagant  expectations 
from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  They  deadened  the  trees^ 
and  pkuoted  fi&y  acres  of  corn.  In  the  autumn,  twenty 
more  families  joined  them.  They  wer^  chiefly  revolqlioiiir 
ary  soldiers,,  who  had  been  used  to  face  danger  and  h^- 
sdfiips  of  all  sorts,  and  to  give  and  receive  blowsf.  Their 
vigilance  and  boldness  of  countenance  appear  to  hav^ 
awed  the  Indians,  so  that  they  molested  them  very  littla 
While  these  prudent  and  laborious  men  tilled  their 
grojonds,  they  had  always  some  one  of  their  number  sta* 
tioned  upon  a  high  stump,  or  elevated  point  of  ground,  tp 
forewarn  them  of  the  approach  of  the  foe.  Game  of  aU. 
sorts  aboumted  in  the  woods,  and  fish  in  the  riversi  Th% 
fields  yielded  the  most  ample  abundance  of  return  ^ 
whatever  they  had  planted ;  so  that  abundant  subsi^tenQei 
was  obtained  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Six  years  afierwards,  in  1794,  the  settlements  of  Belk^ 
pre  and  |f  ewbury,  the  one  fifteen  miles^  and  the  other 
twenty  miles  below,  on  the  river,  were  commenced^  III 
each  of  these  places  stockade  forts,  to  which  die  people 
could  retreat  in  case  of  alarm  from  the  savages,  were  buili^ 
according  to  the  invariable  custom  in  all  the  new  westen 
settlementa  The  stronges^^jj^  these  received  ib»  appro? 
priate  name  of  the  ^farmer's  castle.' 

In  1791,  Indian  hostilities  commenced  «poii  these  se^ 
dements.  The  Ohio  company  organised,  and  kept  in  caor 
stant  employment  a  small  com^^y  of  spies^  whom  dliQr 
it  was  to  perambulate  the  settlement  When  these  rangem 
discovered  footsteps,  or  other  indications  of  the  waUgfAr 
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•ly  of  the  savages,  they  were  to  give  verbal  notice ;  or  if 
the  emergency  of  alarm  was  uigent,  to  fire  signal  guns« 
On  receiving  these  signals,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  settlers 
Mnmediately  to  retreat  to  their  stockades,  and  tbie  soldiers 
fo  repair  to  their  post8  of  ddfence.  The  unsleeping  and 
untiring  vigilance  of  these  settlers  did  not  at  all  match  with 
Indian  notions  of  attack,  who  always  seb^  the  moments  of 
carelessness  and  the  unguarded  point  of  weakness  for  the 
hour  of  assault.  That  thissetdement  sufiered  so  much  less, 
than  those,  that  preceded  it,  under  the  same  circumstan-* 
ces,  in  the  western  country,  may  be  solely  attributed  to  that 
habitual  watchfulness  and  unremitdng  posture  of  defence. 

Between  1791,  and  1795,  major  Goodall,  a  most  valua- 
hle  member  of  the  setdement,  and  three  others  were  killed. 
To  have  right  estimates  of  this  comparatively  small 
amount  of  suffering  from  Indian  warfare,  it  must  be  re* 
membered,  that  this  settlement  stood  alone  on  the  north 
jshore  of  the  Ohio ;  was  a  frontier  to  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  Indian  villages  in  the  western  country,  and 
the  object  of  their  bitterest  enmity  and  most  concentered 
efforts.  In  addition  to  the  men,  mentioned  above,  one 
woman  and  her  two  children  were  slain.  Another  infant 
in  her  arms  was  tomahawked,  but  was  rescued  by  the  ixt 
habitants,  and  recovered  from  its  wounds. 

In  1790,  a  settlement  was  commenced  at  the  forks  ot 
Puck  creek,  twenty  miles  up  the  Muskingum,  at  the  sit^ 
of  the  present  town  of  Waterford ; .  and  another  fifteca 
miles  higher  on  die  same  riv«r  at  Big  Bottom,  and  a  third 
at  Wolf  creek,  near  the  forks.  These  settlements  were 
on  a  tract  of  100,000  acres  of  land,  laid  off  into  &rms  oi 
JOO  acres  each,  called  ^donation  lots,'  which  were  gra- 
ttiitously  assigned  to  actual  rsettlers.  At  the  close  of  179Q, 
ihese  setdemeots  contained  447  men,  of  whom  107  had 
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families,  a  striking  demonsti^lion  of  the  rapid  increase  ^ 
^population  even  amtdst^ihe  dangers  of  an  Indian  war. 

The  settlement  at  Big  Bottom  was  destroyed  by  the  In*- 
dians,  January  2d,  1791.  Fourteen  persons  were  killed, 
and  five  taken  prisoners.  HHiis  fatdil  assault  was  made  by 
the  Indians  with  their  usual  guile  and  treachery.  They 
had  kept  up  a  show  of  frankness  and  friendship  towards 
\hese  people,  which  had  lulled  them  to  a  ruinous  security, 
tlnperceived  by  the  people,  the  Indisins  watched  the  settle- 
ment from  the  summit <ff  an  adjacent  hill  The  inhabitants 
were  returning  frond 'thbir  labors  at  evening  twilight  to 
their  supper.  The  Indians,  preceded  by  a  huge  Mohawk, 
rushed  in  upon  the  garrison,  and  inflicted  an  unresisted 
massacre.  One  woman  only  contended,  an9  she  inflicted 
a  wound  upon  the  Mohawk,  before  she  was  kiHed.  A  boy 
was  Spared,  and  carried  captive  to  Detroit. 

The  settlement  at  Wolf  creek  was  warned  of  its  im- 
pending danger  by  two  men  of  the  name  of  Bullard,  who 
escaped  from  the  massacre  of  Big  Bottom.  Next  niom- 
ingthe  Indians  arrived  to  the  assault  of  thdt  place;  btlt 
finding  the  inhabitants  apprised  of  their  attack,  and  in  rea- 
diness for  them,  they  decamped  without  any  serious  at- 
'tempts  upon  it  Some  murders  were  committed  at  Wa- 
terfordand  Little  Wolf  creek,  in  1794,  and  1795.  Al- 
though  Marietta,  from  its  vigilance  and  preparation,  was 
consideredby  the  savages  impregnable,  the  cows  of  the 
settlement  often  cam^  in  with  armws  sticking  in  their  bo- 
dies, as  proofs  of  the  good  will  of  the  Indians  to  injure 
them,  were  it  in  their  power. 

The  escape  of  the  late  R.  J.  Mei^,  Esq.,  afterwards 
governor  of  Ohio,  Tind  Postmaster  general,  from  various 
circumstances,  merits  a  relation.  He  was  returning  at 
Tiight  from  the  labors  of  the  'fi{>ld,  in  company  with  Mr, 
Symonds  &nd  a  black  boy.    The  Indians  fired  upon  Sym- 
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onds,  and  wounded  him.  He  escaped  them  by  reaching 
the  river,  and  swimming*  The  black  boy  was  scalped. 
An  Indian,  armed  only  with  a  tomahawk,  motioned  Mr. 
Meigs  to  surrender.  Instead  of  surrendering,  he  advan- 
ced upon  the  savage  with  his  gun  presented ;  but  which 
happened  not  to  be  loaded.  As  they  came  in  contact,  the 
one  struck  with  his  gun  and  the  other  with  his  tomahawk* 
Mr.  Meigs  was  stunned  by  the  blow  i  but  recovering,  he 
fled  from  the  Indian,  who  pursued  without  being  able  to 
overtake  him.  Seeing  his  victim  hke  to  escape  him,  he 
fired  his  tomahawk  upon  him,  which  narrowly  missed  his 
head.  The  Indian  raised  his  customary  war  cry,  and 
gave  up  the  pursuit. 

In  all  this  time  the  people  of  this,  settlement  were  not 
known  to  have  killed  but  two  Indians.  One  bad  mount- 
ed on  the  roof  of  a  cabin  in  an  abandoned  settlement  at 
Duck  creek.  With  the  customary  disposition  to  pry  into 
the  concerns  of  the  whites,  he  was  looking  down  the  large 
wooden  chimney.  Some  spies  happened  to  have  occupied 
the  cabin  for  the  night.  They  discovered  him,  and  killed 
him  on  his  perch«  The  spies  had  a  shot  at  another  Indi- 
an in  company,  who  was  amusing  himself  in  turning  a 
large  grindstone;  but  he  escaped..  The  other  was  killed 
by  one  of  the  spies  on  the  Little  Muskingum.  At  this 
period  the  country  contiguous  to  these  settlements  aboun- 
ded with  game,  such  as  buf&los,  deer  and  wild  turkeys. 
The  deer  were  killed  for  their  hides  and  tallow^and  the  tur- 
keys afforded  a  game  too  common  to  be  prized  as  a  lux- 
ury. 

We  return  from  these  annals  of  the  first  settlement  in 
Ohio,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  contemplate  the  progress  of 
that  between  the  two  Miamies,.  the  first  in  tlie  order  of 
importance.  This  country  was  explored  by  colonel  Bow- 
man,  in  1779,  at  the  head  of  ninety  men,   marching 
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ftgaihsf  ih6  Indian  village  at  Littto  Pickstway:  'fheto^wh 
was  destroyed ;  but  the  retdrning  party  suffered  severe^ 
from  the  Indians,  and  lo^  tfen  of  their  number.  He  gain* 
ed,  however,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  this  fertile  and  m- 
ferestirig  country,  and  the  position  and  force  of  the  Indiaft 
ibwns  contigtious  to  it 

Between  the  yeiir&  1786,  and  t7S2,  general  Clark  con- 
iiucted^  Ilu^er  f6rce  against  the  Indians  of  that  region,  in 
Ivhicfa  CHd  and  New  Pickaway  vitfages  were  burned;  In 
1784,  our  governtitettt  effetfted  a  treaty  with  them,  in 
which^  by  certain  mutual  ssipuktions;  they  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  eoimtry  lying  upon  the  Mdskingum,  Sci- 
oto, and  the  Little  and  Great  Miami. 

The  ^Ohio  compitftty^  was  organized  at  Bostim,  Mardi 
1st,  1786.  It  was  composed  of  revolutionary  officers  and 
soldiers,  to  whom  congress  assigned  a  military  grant  of 
land  north*West  of  the  Ohio.  The  grant  consisted  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  acres.  General  Putnam  made  the 
settlement,  which  we  have  just  been  contemphiting,  under 
this  grant ;  and  this  was  the  germ,  from  which  has  grown 
up  this  great  and  populous  community,  in  1788,  congress 
passed  an  ordinance,  establishing  a  territorial  government 
over  the  North-western  Territory.  Arthur  St  Ckur  vras 
appointed  governor.  In  September,  1788,  the  first  judi- 
cial court  was  holden  in  the  territory.  The  first  political 
object  with  the  governor  was  to  establish  a  peace  vrtth  the 
variCMis  hostile  tribes,  contigucMis  to  the  territory.  The 
chiefs  met  at  fort  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskin- 
gum, and  agreed  upon  a  former  treaty,  which  had  been 
settled  at  fort  Mlntosh,  in  1785,  and  which  vi^as  now  re* 
newed  in  1790. 

In  the  winter  of  1786,  Mr.  Stites  of  Redstone,  now 
Brownsville  on  the  Monongabela,  presented  himself  be- 
fore congress,  then  sitting  in  New  York,  with  a  view  to 
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'Miamies.  He  was  introduced  to  John  Cl^yes  SymmeS), 
&en  a  member  of  congress,  whose  aid  be  solicited,  in  or- 
der to  enable  him  to  make  the  purchase  in  question.  Mr 
Symrmes  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  project,  as  to 
fiiake  a  journey  to  the  country,  wisely  thinking  it  best,  to 
judge  of  the  country  by  personal  inspection.  He  journeyed 
to  the  Ohio,  and  descended  it  to  LouisTiHe.  He  was  pleas- 
ed with  the  country,  and  on  bis  remrn,  a  purchase  of  one 
million  of  acres  lying  on  die  Ohio,  and  between  die  two 
Miamies,  was  made  in  his  name. 

Mr.  Symmes  soon  afterwards  sold  to  Matthias  Denman 
that  part  of  his"  purchase,  which  now  forms  the  site 
taf  Cincinnatr.  The  first  settlers  liwre  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stites  added  several  families  from 
Redstone.  Mr.  Filmn,  in  exploring  the  country,  was  killed 
by  the  Indians.  Lieutenant  Kersey  and  ensign  Luse  with 
nearly  forty  soldier?  were  ordered  to  join  Mr.  Symmes' 
party,  as  a  corps  of  defence  for  the  contemplated  settle- 
ment. Major  Stites,  with  the  necessary  preparation  for 
icommencing  a  settlement,  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami.  In  November  1:6th,  1789,  they  commenced 
to  the  number  of  twenty*six,  the  erection  of  a  block  house 
on  the  position,  where  Columbia  is  now  situated.  With 
the  requisite  precaution  against  the  Indians,  a  part  stood 
guard,  while  the  rest  labored  in  the  erection  of  the  block 
house.  A  square  stockade  fort  was  soon  after  formed  by 
the  erection  of  three  other  block  houses^  This  was  the 
germ  of  the  second  settlement  in  Ohio,  and  the  first  be- 
tween the  two  Miamies.  Mr.  Symmes  soon  after  joined 
them  with  a  small  sei^eant's  guard  of  six  soldiers,  and 
they  erected  a  small  block  house  below  those  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Miami. 
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About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1790,  IsraeF 
Ludlow,  who,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Filson,  became  a 
joint  partner  with  Mr.  Denman  and  Patterson  of  the  site  of 
Cincinnati,  left  Limestone  with  a  company  of  nearly  twen* 
ty  persons,  to  commence  the  settlement  of  their  purchase. 
The  town  was  first  named  Losantiville.  As  town  making 
became  afterwards,  in  the  progress  of  the  western  country 
in  population,  a  regular  business,  and  the  invention  and 
coining  of  names  for  towns  no  mean  study,  it  will  be  amu- 
sing to  consider  the  ingenuity  of  this  far  fetched  name. 
The  town  was  commenced  opposite  Licking  river  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  name  of  the  town  took  the  initial  of  that 
river  for  its  first  letter.  It  borrowed  os^  the  mouth,  fi'om 
the  Latin;  an<i,  opposite,  from  the  Greek,  and  viUe^B,  city, 
from  the  French.  Hence  we  have  Losantiville,  a  city  op- 
posite  the  mouth  of  lAcking.  In  a  newspaper  printed 
at  Lexington  in  Kentucky,  the  type,  appearance  and  print- 
ing of  which  smacks  strongly  of  the  simpUcity  and  coarse- 
ness of  the  olden  time  is  now  to  be  seen  the  original  adver- 
tisement of  the  sale  of  the  lots  in  this  city  then  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  newspaper  is  shown, 
as  a  curiosity  in  Mr.  Letton's  museum  in  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Ludlow  on  his  arrival  with  his  party  commenced  clearing 
near  the  present  corner  of  Front  and  Main  streets.  Three 
or  four  log  cabins  were  built  on  what  is  now  Main  street,. 
Mr.  Ludlow  surveyed,  and  laid  out  the  town,  during  the 
winter.  The  courses  of  the  streets  were  marked  on  the 
trees  of  the  heavy  and  dense  forest.  The  abundance  of 
game  and  fish  left  little  difficulty  of  subsistence,  and  even 
the  Indians,  though  hostile,  did  not  annoy  them. 

Mr.  Symmes  with  the  small  force  at  his  disposal,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1789,  descended  the  river  fifteen  miles  to  North 
Bend,  which  he  deemed  the  best  situation  for  a  towa 
But  neither  that  place,  nor  Columbia,  above  Cincinnati, 
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i^have  yet  reached  the  size  of  even  considerable  villages ; 
^  clear  proof,  that  the  v\risest  human  foresight  sometimes 
&lis  short  in  such  calculations.  In  the  following  spring,  In- 
dian hostility  manifested  itself  in  the  customary  way  of  an- 
noyance to  the  incipient  settleilfients,  by  stealing  horses, 
killing  the  cattle  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  Several 
persons  of  a  surveying  party,  and  five  or  six  soldiers  were 
killed. 

June  1st,  1789,  majar  Doughty  arrived  at  Losantiville 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  who  built  four  block 
houses  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking.  On  a  lot  of  fifteen 
acres,  sloping  from  the  upper  bank  to  the  river,  a  little  east 
of  the  present  position  of  Broadway,  was  erected  fort 
Washington.  At  the  close  of  1789,  general  Harmar  ar- 
rived with  300  men,  and  took  command  of  the  fort,  pre- 
paratory to  his  expedition  against  the  hostile  Indians. 
The  population,  besides  the  soldiers,  consisted  of  eleven 
families,  and  twenty-four  unmarried  men.  They  inhabi- 
ted twenty  small  log  cabins,  chiefiy  on  the  lower  bank. 
But  a  very  small  part  of  the  present  area  of  the  town  was 
cleared ;  nor  were  the  logs  removed  for  some  years  after- 
wards. Darius  Orcutt  and  Miss  M^Henry,  and  Daniel 
Shoemaker  and  Miss  Alice  Ross  were  the  first  couples  le- 
gally married  in  Losantiville,  and  the  first  child  born,^  in 
what  is  now  Cincinnati,  was  John  Cummins.  Col- 
umbia still  exceeded  this  place  in  population.  The  inha- 
bitants at  that  place  had  the  advantage  of  tilling  fields, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Indians,  and  so  productive 
were  these  fields  in  maize,  that  captain  Benjamin  Davis 
measured  1 14  bushels  of  corn  from  a  single  acre. 

In  January,  1790,  governor  St  Clair  and  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  descended  to  Losantiville,  where 
the  first  judicial  court  v^s  organized  in  the  Miami  coun- 
try.   The  governor,  irl  honor  of  the  military  society  of 
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Cincinnati^  changed  (be  name  of  Losandville  to  its  pfesi^t 
name*  In  the  following  spring,  Mn  Dnnlap  and  associates 
laid  out  the  station  of  Oolerain  on  the  Great  Miami^  seven* 
teen  miles  north-^west  of  Cincmnati^  and  Ludlow's,  Gar« 
rard'g,  Oovalt's,  Whitens  and  Round  Bottom  stations  were 
commenced.  At  each  of  these  points  general  Harmar 
stationed  a  small  number  of  regulars  for  defence;  and 
whoever  rashly  ventured  beyond  this  line  of  defence  was 
exposed  to  be  murdered,  or  at  least  to  receive  a  shot  from 
tbe  hostile  Indians,  who  were  constaiidy  prowling  round 

Forty  families  were  added  to  Cincinnati  this  year.  A^ 
Siany  cabins  and  the  first  two  frame  houses  were  erected. 
Seven  mechanics  were  numbered  among  the  Inhabitants. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  new  settlers  were  murdered  by 
the  Indians,  and  Mn  Spencer,  at  present  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  place,  then  a  boy,  was  carried  into  captivi(,j[« 
On  the  application  of  his  &ther,  he  was  ransomed  by  thp 
^vernor  of  Upper  Canada,  for  the  sum  of  1^  doUara 
The  issue  of  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  general  Har* 
•nar^  which  tod£  place  about  this  time,  has  been  relate 
ift  another  place* 

Twenty  acres  were  planted  with  corn  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  The  grinding  was  with  hand  mills.  Flour 
and  bacon,  now  in  such  abundance,  were  then  imported 
from  the  older  settlements.  The  tables  were  of  split 
planks,  and  the  dishes  were  of  wood.  The  dress  of  th^ 
men  was  hunting  shirts  of  domestic  &bric.  This  dress 
was  bound  with  a  belt,  or  girdle,  in  which  were  a  knife 
and  a  tomahawk.  The  lower  part  of  this  dress  was  deer 
skin,  and  after  the  Indian  feshion-;  in  fact  the  dress  of  the 
backwoods  people  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  at  the  present 
day.  The  women,  too,  were  as  yet  content  with  dresses  of 
their  own  fabric.  The  (M  inhabitants  at  that  time^  who 
still  survive,  look  back  from  the  squares  jwd  stneets,  ^ 
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dptilence,  pride,  coldness  and  coinpetiiion  of  the  present 
day  to  those  primitive  times  of  k^  cabins,  l6Te,ami^and 
affection,  cemented  by  common  vmnis  and  dangers,  as  the 
golden  age  of  Cincinnati. 

January  8tb,  1791,  a  party  of  foar  persons,  who  were 
exploring  the  coantry  west  of  the  Great  Miami,  were  at-! 
lacked  by  the  Indians.  One  was  killed ;  one  taken,  and 
the  other  two  escaped  to  Colerain  station.  The  station 
^consisted  of  fourteen  inhabitants,  and  was  defended  by 
eighteen  soldiers.  Two  days  after  the  attack  upcm  the 
exploring  party,  the  Indians  came  upon  this  station^  to  the 
number  of  300.  They  demanded  a  surrender,  which  was 
met  by  a  prompt  refusal  A  fire  was  instantly  commenced 
from  the  garrison,  and  returned  by  the  Indians.  An 
express  was  sent  to  Cincinnati  hr  a  reinforcement ;  and 
«ixty-three  soldiers  arrived  next  morning.  But  the  Indi* 
Bns  had  decamped,  before  their  arrival  During  the  at- 
tack, lead  foiled  for  bullets.  The  women  of  the  garrison 
supplied  the  deficiency,  by  melting  their  pewter  vessels, 
and  moulding  balls.  Near  the  garrison  was  found  the 
body  of  a  prisoner,  whom  the  Indians  had  slain  in  the 
disappointment  of  their  defeat  He  appeared  to  have 
been  horribly  mangled,  and  to  have  expired  from  the  con» 
suming  fire  of  a  burning  brand  applied  to  his  bowels. 

An  instance  of  the  keenness  of  Indian  ingenuity,  in  the 
invention  of  original  modes  of  torture  is  given  at  this  time. 
The  Indians  captured  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Mo« 
ses  Hewitt,  who  lived  on  the  little  Hockhocking,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Marietta  setdement  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  suppleness  of  his  limbs,  and  the  swiftness  of 
his  running.  The  Indians  tested  him  with  their  champi- 
on racers,  and,  although  he  could  not  have  run  with  much 
spirit,  under  his  depressing  circumstances,  he  easily  van- 
quished them  all  in  swiftnesa  They  affected  to  be  pleas- 
voL.  ii»  48 
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ed,  but  their  envy  was  piqued.  They  ^verfe  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  wished  to  secure  their  swift  fiK>ted  prison* 
er,  while  they  were  -occupied  in  their  hunt  With  this 
view,  and  probably  to  torture  him  at  the  sanie  time,  they 
fastened' his  wrists  by  crossing  them,  and  binding  them 
firmly  with  cord.  They  then  tied  his  arms  to  a  stake,  so 
as  pardy  to  raise  the  upper  part  of  his  body.  They  lis- 
tened hi&  legs  in  the  same  way,  and  partly  cut  off  a  young 
sapling,  bending  it  down,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  would  be  a  counterpoise  to  the  elastio 
force  of  the  curved  tree.  Thus  was  he  partially  raised 
py  his  hands  and  feet,  in  a  way  most  horribly  painful^  and 
yet  in  a  position,  where  deathwould  be  slow,  in  arriving'to 
his  release.  It  was  like  the  torture  of  killing  by  dropping 
water  on  die  head.  Fortunately,  the  young  man  had  re- 
markably slender  wrist  bones.  When  left  alone  to  medi- 
tate upon  his  terrible  situation,  he  contrived,  not  without 
disengaging  the  skin  and  flesh  from  his  wrists,  to  disentan- 
gle his  arms  from  their  manacles  and  finally  his  legs.: 
Hf  picked  up  a  little  of  the  scraps  of  jerked  meat,  which 
the  Indians  had  left  To  bafHe  their  pursuit  and  that  of 
their  dogs,  he  ran  on  the  bodies  of  fallen  -trees,  and  mean* 
dered  his  course  in  ^very  directioa  Such  was  the  adroit- 
ness of  his  management,  that  he  put  them  completely  at 
fault,  and  escaped  them,  and  came  in  to  the  settlement  of 
Marietta,  wounded,  his  fiesh  torn,  and  mangled,  and  ema- 
ciated to  a  skeleton,  and  a  living  proof  how  much  man 
can  survive,  before  he  suffers  the  mortal  pang.  He  had 
been  absent  fourteen  days. 

In  the  disastrous  campaign  of  general  St  Clair,  the  is- 
sue of  which  has  been  related  in  another  place,  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati  were  killed. 
The  event  of  the  campaign  had  a  discouraging  effect  up- 
on the  fortunes  of  the^seulement    Several  of  the  inhab- 
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Bants  removed  to  Kentucky,  for  greater  security  from 
savage  assault  So  fresh  was  the  settlement,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  horse  mill  for  grinding  is  recorded,  as  an 
era  in  its  history. 

But  notwithstanding  the  fury  and  disastrous  character 
of  the  Indian  war,  between  forty  and  'fifty  immigrants  ar^- 
rived  at  Cincinnati,  in  1792.    A  presbyterian  church  was 
built,  not  fkv  from  the  site  of  the  present  first  presbyterian 
church.    It  was  occupied  by  the  congregation  of  the  Rev. 
James  Kemper.    The  first  school  was  opened  this  year 
in  town,  and  consisted  of  thirty  scholars.    The  next  year, 
1^*793,  was  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  small  pox, 
among  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati,  which 
swept  off  nearly  a  third  of  their  number.    The  glorious 
campaign  of  general^  Wayne  succeeded,  the  events  of 
which  we  have  already  narrated.    The  severe  chastise^ 
ment,  which  the  Indians  received  in  this  campaign,  inspi- 
red them  with  sincere  dispositions  forpeaca    An  end 
was  put  to  their  unprovoked  and  sanguinary  hostilities^ 
by  the  treaty  of  fort  Greenville,  signed,  August  3d,  179SL 
It  may  be  imagined,  with  what  joy  this  event  was  hailed  by 
all  the  dwellers  in  the  Ohio  valley.   Now,  that  they  consid^ 
ered  the  dangers  of  savage  assault  or  ambush  at  an  end, 
ihey  issued  forth  from  their  straightened  and  uncomforta- 
ble positions,  in  their  forts  and  block  bouses,  selected  the 
spots  of  their  choice,  and  the  blows  of  the  axe,  and  the 
Imying   dogs  of  the  settlers  began  to  echo  through  the 
forest.    As  soon  as  the  news  of  peace  and  security  passed 
the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic  country,  the  fame  of  the 
western  country  for  fertility  revived  the  natural  propensi- 
ties of  the   American  people  to   wander.     On  all  the 
great  roads  to  the  western  country,  flocks  of  emigrants 
were  seen  directing  their  course  to  cross  the  Alleghanies. 
From  the  Alleghany  and  tlie  Monongahela,  boats  crowd- 
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#d  with  ad ventureK,  were  cominnally  floatfng  dowa  Coiir 
necticut  Reserve  was  rapidly  filled  with  people,  chiefly 
from  Gcmnectieut  The  settlements  broadened  and  diven^ 
ged  from  the  Marietta  setdement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Cincinnati  on  the  other,  gradoally  advancing  from  the 
i^res  of  dieCHiio  towards  the  height  of  land  between 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes.  The  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  country  on  the  Scioto  cansed  the  banks  of 
•that  river  early  to  he  settled  with  a  compact  population. 
'The  country  on  the  Great  Miami  from  Dayton,  alcM^  the 
courses  of  Mad  river,  soon  became  populous.  The  eXf* 
tent  of  the  immigration  could  only  be  imagined  by  the  inn 
keepers,  who  lived  on  the  great  roads  to  the  western  coun- 
try, or  by  the  agents  of  the  land  office,  or  by  the  astonish* 
ing  results  of  a  census.  For  the  rest,  the  settlers  quietly 
dropped  into  their  forest  nests,  and  the  next  intelligenee  of 
them  was  by  the  passing  traveller,  who  spoke  of  their 
ivheat  fields,  and  commencing  improvements.  Never 
was  transformation  from  the  silence  of  the  forest  to  the 
lesults  of  population,  towns,  villages,  farms  and  all  the 
accompaniments  of  civilization  and  municipal  life  more 
silent  and  imperceptible,  and  at  the  same  time  more  sud^ 
den. 

In  four  years  from  the  trea^  of  Greenville,  to  wit,  in 
1799,  the  territory  passed  to  what  has  since  been  called, 
the  second  grade  of  territorial  government  The  legisla- 
tive power,  which  in  the  first  grade  belonged  to  the  govern- 
or and  judges,  was  transferred  to  a  house  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  people,  and  a  legislative  council,  i^ 
pointed  by  congress.  A  delegate  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  territory  in  the  national  legislature.  In  1795,  Cincin- 
nati contained  500  inhabitants.  In  1800, 750.  In  1805, 
960. 
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The  limits  of  this  territory  had  hitherto  been  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  east,  the  lakes  on  the  north,  ^  Mississippi 
on  the  west,  and  the  Ohio  on  the  south.  Th^  0^nt  <>f 
country  was  sufficient  to  form  a  large  empire,  (genera) 
St  C|air  remained  governor.  The  first  territorial  legislar 
ture  met  at  Cincinnati  in  1799.  Represeptntiyes  fi:om 
Detroit  and  Kaskaskia  were  present  The  two  points 
were  distant,  by  the  travelled  route,  not  much  short  of 
800  miles.  During  this  session,  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  governor  and  the  two  houses,  touching  the  power  of 
the  governor  to  exercise  an  unqualified  negative.  The  ler 
gislature  remained  in  session  three  months*  A  sturdy 
spirit  of  independence,  and  disposition  to  remonstrate 
against  real  or  supposed  grievances,  began  early  to  man- 
ifest itself  in  the  legislative  measures  and  enactments.  The 
next  session  was  held  at  Chillicothe,  in  November,  1800; 
The  differences  between  the  governor  and  the  |^sl;iture 
Bmnifested  themselves  anew  during  this  session. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  a  separate  territorial  govern- 
ment had  been  erected  out  of  the  country,  which  now  con- 
stitutes Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  old  territory  consisted 
of  die  present  state  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  territory.  This 
division  threw  the  Miami  country  and  Cincinnati,  the  most 
populous  and  flourishing  village  in  the  country,  upon  the 
nrestem  verge  of  what  would  constitute  the  new  state. 
Feelings  of  emulation  and  jealousy  had  arisen  between 
diflferent  sections,  particularly  between  the  Miami  and  Sci- 
oto country,  in  which  were  the  most  considerable  settle- 
ments in  the  state.  Some  of  those  active  and  influential 
men,  who  naturally  precede  in  projects  of  this  kind,  be- 
gan to  talk  of  a  state  government  To  this  the  governor 
and  a  majority  of  the  legislature  were  averse.  They  as- 
signed, as  reasons,  that  the  people  would  derive  no  real 
advantage  from  it     The  fiiiancial  aspect  of  the  govern- 
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ment  was  not  prosperous,  although  most  of  the  public  oAEk 
cers  received  their  salaries  from  the  United  States.  When 
erected  into  a  state,  the  people  themselves  would  have  to 
meet  these  charges,  for  which  it  seemed  to  be  generally 
admitted,  die  privileges  of  a  state  government  at  that  time 
afforded  no  adequate  equivalent  There  were  not  want*^ 
ing  those  at  this  time,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  who  as- 
signed  very  different  motives  to  the  governor,  for  wishing 
to  postpone  the  formation  of  a  state  government 

There  are  no  striking  data,  upon  which  to  seize,  in  order 
to  evince  the  exact  advance  of  the  country  in  population 
and  improvement  But  a  thousand  circumstances,  taken 
together,  manifest  the  prodigious  rapidity,  with  which  the 
woods  were  silently  filling  with  settlers.  About  this  time, 
that  great  change  in  the  political  administration  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  about  which  so  much  feeling  was  exci* 
ted  at  the  time,  took  place;  and  the  presidency  passed 
from  die  hands  of  Mr.  Adams  to  those  of  Mr.  JeffeTSOXk 
A  new  school  of  politicians  of  course  came  into  power. 
The  governor  and  a  majority  of  the  legislature  belonged 
to  the  defeated  party.  This  naturally  was  added,  as  a  new 
source  of  disunion,  to  the  territorial  councils. 

The  third  session  of  the  territorial  legislature  convened, 
November  !23d,  1801.  There  was  little  cordiality  between 
the  governor  and  the  members,  that  thought,  and  acted 
with  him,  and  the  party,  who  claimed  to  be  the  true  repub- 
licans, and  who  expressed  devoted  attachment  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Jeffersoa  Early  in  the  session,  a  prO' 
position  was  brought  forward  to  propose  to  congress  a  new 
division  of  the  whole  territory  into  states.  The  west^ 
state,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  bounded  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  the  Ohio  to  the  western  boundary  of  lands  grant- 
ed to  George  Rodgers  Clark  and  others ;  thence  to  the 
head  of  Chicago  river;  thence  by  that  river  to  lake  Mi* 
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ehigan ;  thence  on  a  due  north  line  to  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada ;  and  by  that  line  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi,  It  was 
proposed,  that  the  middle  state  should  be  bounded  west  by 
Ae  western  state ;  south  by  the  Ohio  river  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto;  by  that  river  to  the  Indian  boundary  line; 
thence  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Connecticut  Re- 
serve; thence  due  north  to  the  Canada  line;  and  west  by 
that  line  to  the  first  bound.  The  eastern  state  would  of 
course  remain  to  be  bounded  by  the  middle  one,  the  Ohio 
river,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Canada  lines. 

A  law,  making  this  proposition  to  congress,  was  passed 
on  the  2  tst  of  December,  1801.  As  soon  as  it  was  known^ 
it  created  great  excitement  in  the  country.  The  minority 
of  the  legislature  protested  against  it,  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  send  on  an  agent  to  congress,  to  protest 
against  the  passing  of  this  proposition  into  a  law  by  con« 
gress.  The  agency  was  entrusted  to  Thomas  Worthington, 
Esq.  one  of  the  minority  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
According  to  his  instructions,  he  proceeded  to  the  seat  of 
the  general  government,  and  succeeded  in  obtainmg  a  law, 
authorizing  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  terri- 
tory, according  to  the  original  plan  in  the  ordinance,  to 
form  a  state  government  The  boundaries  were  so  chang- 
ed, however,  as  to  exclude  the  Detroit  country  from  hav- 
ing a  part  in  framing  the  new  government,  reserving  a 
right  to  attach  the  territory  to  tlie  3tate  at  a  future  period, 
should  it  be  deemed  expedient 

This  was  a  party  measure.  It  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, whether  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  proposed  state 
were,  or  were  not  attached  to  the  Jefierson  school  of  poli- 
tics. A  part  of  the  Detroit  country  was  populous,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  po- 
ntics.   By  excluding  that  country  from  all  participatiooi 
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in  forming  the  constitution,  the  chargies  of  establishii^,  wA 
supporting  the  new  state  would  be  rendered  more  bur- 
densome.  This  furnished  a  theme  for  criinination  of 
their  opponents  to  those,  v^ho  had  reprobated  the  proposi«- 
tion  to  change  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  The  whole 
measure  was  denounced,  as  an  unprincipled  political  ma* 
noeuv^e. 

The  election  for  members  to  the  convention  todk  place 
in  October.  That  body  met  on  the  first  Monday  of  Nth 
yember,  1802.  In  the  choice  of  the  members,  the  distinc- 
tion of  Federalist  and  Republican  had  been  set  up^  wher-* 
ever  there  was  sufficient  diversity  of  sentiment  to  aflford 
the  parties  the  least  prospect  of  success.  The  result  of  the 
election  manifested,  that  a  majority  of  the  electors  were  cf 
what  was  called  the  Republican  party.  Hence  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  returned,  were  of  that  character. 

Governor  St  Clair  attended  die  meeting  of  the  convene* 
^on,  with  the  view  of  aiding  in  their  organization.  His 
presence  was  not  acceptable.  A  proposition,  made  by  him 
to  address  the  body,  was  only  carried  by  a  vote  of  nine- 
teen to  fourteen.  In  his  address  the  governor  adverted 
with  great  severity  to  the  circumstance  of  excluding  Wayne 
county,  including  Detroit,  from  a  share  in  forming  the  con- 
stitutioa  This  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  a  suffix 
cient  departure  from  propriety,  to  authorise  his  immediate 
dismission  firom  office. 

The  convention  formed  the  present  constitution  t^  die 
state,  which  went  into  operation,  in  January,  1803.  The 
first  legislature  under  it  met  at  Chillicothe,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  March,  1803 ;  and  the  new  state  was  found 
to  be  strongly  and  decidedly  ranged  upon  die  side  of  Mr 
Jfefierson^s  administratioa  Very  little  political  division 
existed,  and  the  new  government  entered  into  its  functionii 
v^th  wisdom,  prudence  and  economy.^    tt  was  a  country. 
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furnishing  materials  naturally  Republid£^  There  w^re 
few  individuals  of  great  weahh,  or  prefkniderating  influ- 
ence, and  few  of  abject  poverty.  This  happy  equality,  that 
has  prevailed  among  the  people,  naturally  tended  to  pre- 
vent jealousies,  and  to  inspire  them  with  kindness  and 
uAerance. 

One  of  the  first  temporary  legislative  difficulties  arose 
on  the  question,  whether  it  was  constitutional  for  the  legis- 
lature to  confer  on  justices  of  the  peace  jurisdiction  in  civil 
cases,  over  greater  sums  than  twenty  dollars  ?  One  of  the 
president  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  aad  two  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  pronounced  opinions  against  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law^  They  were  impeached,  and  esca- 
ped conviction  by  a  single  vote.  Out  of  this  contest  arose 
another.  Judges  are  appointed  for  seven  years.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  period  of  seven  years,  one  president 
judge,  and  all  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  vfere  in  of* 
fice  under  new  appointments.  It  was  made  a  question, 
whether  a  judge,  appointed  in  place  of  one,  who  had  died, 
or  resigned,  could  hold  the  office  for  an  original  term  of 
fieven  years,  or  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  his 
predecessor.  A  majority  of  both  houses  of  the  l^islature 
inclined,  as  has  been  the  general  interpretation  in  such  ca- 
ses, to  the  weaker  construction.  The  legislature  proceed- 
ed to  a  new  appointment  of  all  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  all  the  presidents.  By  this  proceeding  two 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  one  president-judge,  and  se* 
yeral  associate  judges  were  displaced  from  office.  For  a 
lime,  this  question  very  warmly  agitated  the  public  mind. 
The  community  acquiesced  in  the  wrong,  if  such  it  was. 
But  the  principle  has  been  abandoned  in  all  subsequent  ^ 
legislation. 

The  selecting  a  permanent  seat  of  government,  as  usual 
in  the  western  country,  called  up  sectional  feeling,  heats 
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and  collisions.  The  sixth  general  assembly  met  at  Chilli* 
cothe,  December,  1807.  One  of  the  early  acts  of  this 
assembly  was,  to  provide  for  the  promulgation  of  the  le^ 
gislative  acts;  and  ordering  the  printing  of  fifty  copies  of 
the  auditor's  and  treasurer's  reports  with  the  accompany- 
ing documents.  Samuel  Huntington,  Esq.  was  governor 
of  the  state,  from  1807  to  1810.  There  had  been  a  long 
period  of  tranquillity  with  the  Indians.  Alarm  was  excited 
about  this  time  by  some  hostile  movements  of  the  Indians 
on  the  frontier.  But  the  apprehensions  for  this  time  prov- 
ed to  be  groundless,  and  soon  passed  away.  By  reports 
duly  authorized,  the  militia  were  proved  to  be  badly  armed, 
an  J  organized.  Measures  were  taken  by  this  assembly  to 
remedy  this  serious  evil.  Great  numbers  of  local  acts,  as 
would  be  naturally  required  in  a  new  state,  so  rapidly  pas- 
sing from  the  cond  i  tion  of  a  wilderness,  were  passed.  They 
were  such,  as  related  to  the  erection  of  mill  dams,  the 
plearing  out  and  repairing  roads,  and  the  incorporation  of 
towns,  A  striking  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  state,  in 
improvement  and  importance,  in  the  years  1807 — ^8  and  '9 
is  afforded  by  a  review  of  the  numerous  legislative  acts  of 
that  period.  Great  and  little  matters  are  mixed  up  in  amu- 
sing incongruity.  Beside  enactments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  universities,  libraries  and  Hterary  societies,  the 
erection  of  new  counties,  and  the  incorporation  of  charita- 
ble institutions  and  religious  societies,  are  acts  encoura- 
ging the  making  of  salt,  killing  of  squirrels  and  wolves, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  firing  the  woods  and  prairies. 

The  seat  of  government  having  been  removed  tempo- 
tarily  to  Zanesville,  the  ninth  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly was  held  at  that  place.  The  finances  of  the  state  seem 
to  have  been  gradually  improving.  In  the  Zanesville  ses- 
sion of  1810,  the  auditor  of  the  state,  in  rendering  his  ac- 
counts, states,  that  the  revenue  was  improving,  and  that. 
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should  the  present  order  of  things  continue,  the  treasury 
would  soon  be  able  to  meet  all  expenditures.  At  the  open- 
ing of  this  session.  Return  J.  Meigs,  Esq.  was  declared 
governor. 

In  this  session  the  governor  presented  a  map  of  the  falls 
of  Ohio,  with  accompanying  documents  explanatory  of 
the  maimer,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  ob- 
struction of  the  falls.  The  governor  recommended  in  his 
message  the  consideration  of  the  question,  what  kind  of 
aid  the  state  of  Ohio  ought  to  render,  in  carrying  the  pro- 
posed improvement  into  effect?  The  acts  of  this  session 
continue  to  evince  the  powerful  increase  of  population  by 
the  number  of  new  counties  created.  Ohio  was  already 
beginning  to  become  comparatively  a  populous  country. 
In  all  cases  the  intercourse  between  Ohio  and  the  general 
government  manifested  comity  and  good  feeling. 

About  this  time  began  to  be  seen  the  extravagant  rage  of 
this  state  for  making  new  banks..  The  first  state  legislature 
incorporated  the  'Miami  exporting  company  bank'  at  Cin- 
cinnati. It  soon  established  for  itself  an  extensive  and  so- 
lid reputation.  Subsequently,  other  banks  were  incorpora- 
ted as  follow:  Two  iu  Cincinnati:  one  in  Chillicothe; 
one  at  Zanesville ;  one  at  Steuben ville ;  and  one  at  Warren. 
Ohio  was  a  frontier  state.  The  events  of  the  war  began  to 
thicken  upon  the  surface  of  this  state,  which  was  in  fact 
one  of  its  most  considerable  theatres.  Great  amounts  of  mo- 
ney were  expended  here,  in  consequence  of  the  advance 
of  the  armies  upon  Canada.  Ohio  furnished  supplies,  and 
the  plenty  of  money  gave  to  every  thing  an  artificial  and 
unnatural  value.  Every  community  of  a  dozen  members, 
thought  they  could  institute  a  bank,  and  claimed  a  legal 
right  to  do  it.  Intelligent  and  provident  men  foresaw  the 
evils,  and  the  misery,  which  this  order  of  things  must  ulti- 
mately entail  upon  the  community.     But  public  feeling 
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had  taken  them  up,  and  the  facility  of  making  money  by 
signing  names  to  a  piece  of  paper  became  too  seductive^ 
to  be  resisted. 

We  have  recorded  the  most  prominent  events  of  the 
war  in  another  place.  Ohio  was  the  theatre  of  some  bril- 
liant exploits,  and  of  more  disaster,  humiliation,  and  suf^ 
fering.  Its  frontier  suffered  incalculably.  Much  of  its 
best  and  bravest  blood  flowed.  No  state  in  the  Union  man- 
ifested less  dejection  in  defeat,  or  more  prompt  and  patri- 
otic purposes  to  fill  the  ranks  anew,  and  furnish  money  and 
supplies.  The  character  of  Ohio,  through  this  diversified 
and  bloody  struggle  is  marked  with  imperishable  honor. 

In  the  session  of  1813,  the  growing  evil  of  bank  incor- 
porations continued.  Many  religious  societies  were  in- 
corporated. Acts  were  passed  to  suppress  gambling ;  and 
we  ought  to  remark  in  passing,  that  a  stem  and  honorable 
regard  to  good  morals  marks  all  the  legislation  of  this 
Btate  firom  the  beginning.  This  state  has  been  almost 
.alone  among  her  sisters  in  her  enactments  against  the 
evils  of  lotteries.  In  this  session  an  application  was 
made  to  congress  for  an  appropriation  of  lands  on  the 
frontiers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to  encourage  immigrants 
to  settle  in  those  portions  of  the  country. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1814, 
Thomas  Worthington,  Esq.  was  declared  governor.  The 
accounts  of  the  auditor  prove,  that  the  revenue  of  the 
state  was  fully  adequate  to  its  expenditures.  A  petition 
was  presented  to  this  assembly  by  the  Germans,  who  are 
nuoierous,  and  have  considerable  communities  in  the 
state,  requesting,  that  anumberof  the  journals  of  assem- 
^ "  bly,  and  laws  of  the  state  may  be  translated  into  German, 
and  printed  in  that  language.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
the  legislature  to  put  an  end  to  the  increase  of  banks. 
The  plan  proposed  was  to  extend  the  charters  of  existing 
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banks,  so  as  to  enlist  their  interest  against  tiew  applicants, 
and  to  enforce  severe  penalties  upon  private  banking  com- 
panies. A  singular  coincidence  occurred  to  prevent  it 
The  advocates  of  unlimited  banking  saw,  that  this  plan 
would  be  destructive  of  their  schemes.  The  enemies  of 
banking  establishments  of  all  kinds  saw  in  it  a  cunning 
manoeuvre,  to  secure  a  monopoly  for  the  existing  banks. 
The  plan  was  consequently  defeated.  During  the  ses- 
sion of  this  assembly,  news  arrived  lof  the  victory  of  the 
8th  of  January,  at  New  Orleans.  The  legislature  resolv- 
ed to  illuminate  the  legislative  hall,  and  to  offer  solemn 
thanksgivings  by  religious  services. 

A  law  was  passed,  February,  1815,  imposing  severe 
penalties  upon  unchartered  banks.  But  the  public  feeling 
had  so  strongly  identified  itself  both  in  interest  and  opin- 
ion with  the  impression,  that  banking  was  a  common 
right,  which  it  was  illegal  and  tyrannical  to  restrain,  that  the 
prohibitory  law  was  but  a  dead  letter.  *  Various  new  banks 
sprung  up,and  everyone  could  now  see  the  tendency  of  the 
evil.  In  1816,  the  plan  proposed  two  years  before,  which 
was  that  of  chartering  certain  banks,  and  prohibiting  all 
others,  was  adopted.  But  in  this  time  the  list,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  incorporate,  had  increased  from  ten  to 
nearly  thirty.  Charters  were  refused  to  a  number  quite  as 
secure  on  banking  principles,  as  those,  which  had  obtained 
them.  The  downfal,  that  ensued,  was  inevitable  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  same  results  of  fraud  and  escape 
on  the  part  of  the  crafty,  and  misery  and  ruin  on  the  part 
of  the  simple  and  unsuspecting,  was  the  result.  A  strong 
party  existed  in  this  state  for  adopting  relief  laws,  Uke 
those,  which  under  similar  pressure  had  prevailed  in  the 
other  western  states.  But  the  steady  exertions  of  a  few 
correct  and  practical  politicians  kept  all  these  desperate 
remedies  in  cheeky   Laws  enforcing  payment  were  panial- 
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ly  relaxed  in  favor  of  the  debtor,  in  1819.  But  in  a  short 
time  they  returned  to  their  natural  operation. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1818,  Ethan  Allen 
Brown,  Esq.  was  declared  governor.  In  this  session  and 
that  of  1819,  we  meet  with  no  striking  political  landmarks. 
The  natural  progress  of  such  a  country  in  improvement  of 
every  kind,  after  the  government  is  firmly  established,  and 
things  have  all  found  their  bearings,  is  strongly  marked  by 
the  multiplicity  of  enactments  in  regard  to  internal  regula- 
tions and  local  affairs. 

In  November,  1819,  the  seat  of  government,  which  had 
been  previously  located  by  law  at  Columbus,  was  actual- 
ly removed  there.  The  legislature  assembled  at  that 
place  in  December.  Thomas  Worthington,  Esq.,  the 
same  gentleman,  who  had  acted  so  efficiently  in  procfiring 
the  admission  of  Ohio,  as  a  state,  into  the  Union,  was  de- 
clared governor.  At  that  session  of  the  legislature,  a  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  *  the  present  state  library.  The  man- 
ner of  doing  it  not  only  reflects  honor  on  the  distinguished 
individual,  through  whose  instrumentality  it  was  procured^ 
but  tends  to  throw  light  upon  the  manner,  in  which  litera- 
ry concernments  are  obliged  to  be  managed,  in  order  to 
receive  the  patronage  of  the  community. 

Columbus  was  a  new  town,  which  had  just  sprung  up 
from  the  forest  The  public  functionaries  would  natural- 
ly be  exposed  to  great  inconvenience,  for  want  of  books 
and  other  means  of  intelligence.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, the  governor  suggested  to  some  active  and  influ- 
ential members  of  the  legislature,  that  if  they  would  pro- 
cure the  addition  of  1,500  dollars  to  the  contingent  ftind 
at  the  disposal  of  the  governor,  he  would  expend  it  in 
books,  would  arrange  them  in  a  room  in  the  public  offices^ 
before  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature ;  and  if  the  mea- 
sure should  prove  unacceptable  to  the  legislature,  he  would 
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take  the  books  on  his  own  account  The  plan  was  adop- 
ted ;  and  thus  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  state  Ubrary, 
which  is  now  increased  by  yearly  appropriations. 

Among  other  political  movements  in  Ohio,  the  contro- 
versy with  the  bank  of  the  United  States  deserves  a  pas* 
sing  notice.-  This  institution  was  created  at  the  time 
when  the  bank  mania  was  raging  at  the  height  of  its  vio- 
lence. In  December,  1816,  a  resolution  was  offered  in 
the  senate  of  Ohio,  requesting  the  mother  bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  locate  certain  branches  in  this  state ;  but  the 
resolution  was  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
ascertained  by  the  mover,  that  it  might,  probably,  result  in 
an  amendment,  declaring  it  unwise  to  locate  branches  in 
the  state  at  all.  Branches,  however,  were  instituted  in 
Ohio.  The  legislature  passed  a  law  to  tax  them,  original- 
ly contemplating  no  other  tax,  than  that  imposed  upon  the 
banks  of  the  state.  This  latter  clause  was  not  adopted. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  had  this  principle  been  admit- 
ted into  the  act,  the  tax  might  have  been  papd,  and  the 
subsequent  unhappy  controversy  avoided.  The  stBLte^ 
though  very  unanimous  in  its  measures,  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  court,  without  giving  any  unne- 
cessary vexation  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

The  great  work  of  internal  improvement  by  canals, 
which  is  now  in  such  triumphant  progress  in  this  state,  was 
in  contemplation  here  at  an  early  day.  At  the  first  session 
of  the  state  legislature,  a  law  passed,  authorizing  a  lottery 
to  raise  money  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Muskin- 
gum and  Cuyahoga  rivers.  But  lotteries  had  never  been 
popular  in  this  state;  and  it  did  not  succeed.  Still  the 
community  here  never  lost  sight  of  the  subject.  Resolu- 
tions, authorizing  examinations,  with  a  view  to  construct- 
ing a  canal,  were  introduced  into  the  legislature,  in  Janu- 
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Bry^  1817,  and,  aiter  some  discussion  in  the  house  of  repre* 
sentatives,  were  suffered  to  sleep  on  the  table. 

At  the  session  of  1817,  the  legisls^ture  took  up  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  New  York  canal,  then  in  its  commencement 
They  passed  a  resolution,  asserting  the  importance  of  the 
work,  and  their  conviction  of  its  practicability.  They  di- 
rected the  governor  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Clinton  upon 
the  subject  At  that  day^  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  su- 
perficial politicians,  that  (he  magnificent  project  was  a 
mere  chimera,  got  up  by  Mr.  CUnton  for  political  effect 
It  was  treated  with  ridicule  under  the  name  of  ^CUnton's 
big  ditch.'  The  opinion  expressed  by  Ohio  was  elicited 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clinton,  then  president  of  the  ^New 
York  canal  board,'  to  governor  Worthington;  and  this 
opinion  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  favorable  bearing  upon 
the  measure.  It  is  evidence  of  the  sagacity  and  intelli- 
gence pf  the  pubhc  men  of  the  state,  as  is  now  amply  de- 
mon^tra^tpd  by  ^he  success  of  the  work.  We  add  the  let- 
tjar  and  report,  as  interesting  documents,  touching  the  ori- 
^  gin  of  (he  greatest  national  work  ever  undertaken  in  the 
West  ^  ' 

IT 

Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton^ s  letter^  abate  alltided  to,  ^aied 

Albany^  November  llth^  1816. 

Sir — By  an  act  of  (he  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  passed  at  their  last  session,  a  board  of  commissioners 
was  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practi- 
cability of  connecting  by  a  canal,  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Hudson  river  with  lake  Erie.  As  the  organ  of  that  board 
and  incompliance  with  the  requisitions  of  said  act,  I  beg 
leave,  through  you,  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  honora- 
ble the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  this  interesting 
wbject 
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A  careful  examination,  by  competent  engineers,  of  the 
route  of  the  contemplated  canal,  fully  authorizes  the  be- 
lief that  it  can  be  made  at  an  expense,  which,  although  con- 
siderable, will  be  vastly  overbalanced  by  the  utility  of  the 
object — a  facility  in  the  transportation  to  market  of  the 
abundant  productions  of  the  West — a  rapid  and  easy  in- 
terchange of  commodities  of  foreign  and  domestic  growth 
•—cm  increasing  activity  in  commercial  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  a  consequent  enhancement  in  the  value  of 
lands,  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  benefits  to  be  realized 
from  a  communication  between  die  great  lakes  and  the 
Atlantic,  by  means  of  a  navigable  canal 

Nor  can  it  be  disputed,  that  from  tbe  local  situation  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  the  luxuriance  of  her  soil,  her  growing 
wealth  and  increasing  population,  she  will  be  among  the 
first  to  enjoy  these  advantages. 

As  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  common  with 

those  of  the  state  of  New  York,  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
this  improvement  in  the  means  of  intercommunicatioo, 

it  seems  to  be  the  dictate  of  justice,  that,  withltMffl,  they 

should  also  participate  in  the  expense. 

Distinguished  for  patriotism  and  Uberality,  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state  are  therefore  respectfully  invited  to  par- 
take, with  New  York,  in  the  lasting  advantages  and  im- 
mortal honor  resulting  from  the  accomplishment  of  an  ob- 
ject so  important    With  sentiments,  Slc. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON, 
1^ resident  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners. 

His  Excellency  the  governor  of  Ohio. 

*  The  joint  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  commu* 
nicalion  of  his  excellency,  the  governor,  of  the  11  th  ult. 
together  with  the  accompanying  letter  from  the  Hon.  De 
Witt  CUnton,  on  the  subject  of  the  contemplated  c^^ml 
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Ihrni  take  Erie  to  die  Hudson  nver,  have  had  Ae  same 
under  consideration  and  now  submit  the  Sft&ov/mg  re- 
port: 

'From  a  view  of  the  sut^ect  submitted  to  thetreoDH^ 
eration,  your  eotnmittee  are  fully  impressed  widi  the  be- 
lief,  that  the  making  of  a  canal  &mn  the  Hudson  river  to 
lake  Erie,  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  this  states 
imd  the  United  States  in  general,  both  in  a  comonereial 
and  in  a  politiciri  point  of  view.  The  fecili^TvWchitwilJ 
'  ailord  to  the  exportation  of  the  surplus  produce  of  our  lux- 
uriant soil,  and  the  consequent  encouragement  of  agrical^ 
tural  and  commercial  enterprise  are  effectB  too  «bvioDS  to 
pass  unnoticed,  and  of  too  much  importance  to  be  neglec- 
ted, as  affording  a  safe,  easy  and  expeditious  mean  of  m»> 
tnal  -  interchange  of  commodities  between  different  sec- 
tions of  our  common  country ;  highly  advantageous  to  all, 
a«  increasing  the  commercial  connections,  friendly  mter- 
■coursc,  and  lies  of  interest;  and  by  these  means  sb^ngthen* 
ing  the  bonds  of  union  between  remote  parts  of  the  na- 
'tion.  The  contemplated  canal  presents  advantages  vastly 
superior  to  those  resulting  from  any  work  of  the  kind  ac- 
complished by  the  industry  of  man  in  any  age  or  country. 
From  a  geograf^ical  view  of  the  state  of  Ohio,extendii^ 
!br  a  great  distance  on  its  northern  frontier,  along  die  ex- 
tensive navigable  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  preeenting 
all  the  advantages  of  a  northern  market,  and  washed  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  boundaries  byone  of  thegreat  branch- 
es ofiheMississippi,afrording  an  easy  access  toasontfaem 
market,  and  a  facility  in  obtaining  the  various  productions 
of  the  south,  connecting  the  nordiem  with  the  southern, 
and  the  western  widi  the  Atlantic  states;  considering  its 
happy  climate  and  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  its  soil,  hiier- 
fleeted  by  navigable  rivers  and  nnbroken  by  mountains,  we 
^re  Struck  with  its  natural  advantage  which,  if  improved 
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by  an  enlightened  and  liberal  policy^will  render  the  situa- 
tion of  Ohio  inferior  to  that  of  no  state  in  theUnion,or  coun- 
tryin  the  world.  Among  these  improvements^  the  contem- 
plated canal  is  unquestionably  of  the  first  importance. 
Sensible  that  a  work  of  such  magnitude  can  not  be  effec- 
ted  without  the  united  and  vigorous  exertions  of  those  in- 
terested,  and  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  great* 
est  advantages  will  result  to  the  United  States  generally, 
aiul  particularly  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  state  c^ 
New  York,  from  the  completion  of  the  contemplated  ca- 
nal ;  your  committee  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  true  poli- 
cy, as  well  as  justice,  require  the  state  of  Ohio  to  lend  its 
aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  such  incalculable 
utility.  We  are  at  the  same  time  sensible,  that  the  funds  of 
this  state  will  not  permit  us  to  aid  in  the  undertaking  in 
ifaat  proportion,  which  might  be  expected  from  the  relative 
pc^lation  of  the  state.. 

Your  committee  have  had  noaecurate  means  of  ascer* 
taining  the  probable  expense  of  the  proposed  canal.  Btit 
from  the  best  information,  they  have  been  able  to  obtain^ 
they  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  work  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  can  be  accomplished  at  an  expense  within  &e 
reach  of  those  inteFested,^nd  from  the  enterprising  spirit 
and  enlightened  policy  of  the  state  of  New  York,  they 
feel  little  hesitation  in  betieving,  that  it  will  be  undertakea 

Your  committee  are  at  present  unable  to  point  out,  or 
recommend  any  particular  method  of  aiding  in  the  propo<- 
sed  work,  not  being  in  possession  of  any  information  rela<- 
live  to  the  system  or  plan  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
^te  of  New  York  for  effecting  the  object.. 

Your  committee  respectfully  submit  for  considertion, 
<he  following  resolutions: 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  gf  the  state  of 
Ohio^  That  this  state  will  aid  as  far,  aa  its  resources  will 
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justify,  in  making  the  contemplated  canal  from  lake  Erie  to 
the  Hudson  river,  in  sudb  manner  as  may  be  deemed 
most  advisable,  when  the  plan  or  system  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  Accomplishment 
of  that  work  may  be  known ;  and  that  his  excellency  die 
governor  be  requested  to  open  a  correspondence  \Vitfa  the 
Hoa  De  Witt  Clinton,  or  such  other  persons  as  he  may 
think  necessary,  and  take  such  other  means  as  he  m^y 
deem  advisable,;  in  order  to  ascertain  die  practicability 
and  probable  expense  of  making  said  canal,  the  probable 
time  when  the  same  will  be  commenced,  the  plan  which 
may  be  adopted  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  he  may  deem  important  or  useful,  and  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  general  assembly  at  dieir  next 
session. 

Resolved^  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  request- 
ed to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  report  and  resolu-. 
tion  to  the  executive  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  to  the 
Hem.  De  Witt  Clinton,  president  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners for  the  canal  from  lake  Erie  to  Hudson's  river.^ 

January^  2Tly  1817. 

As  incidental  proo&  of  the  utility  of  canals  in  trans- 
portation, it  was  communicated  to  the  legislature,  that  gyp- 
sum had  been  found  in  great  quantities  along  the  New 
York  canal,  on  the  shores  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  on  the  shores  of  Sandu^y  bay.  In 
the  session  of  1820,  important  acts  were  passed  for  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  manufactures;  and  an  act,  pro- 
viding for  the  support  and  regulation  of  common  schook 
A  generous  efibrt  was  subsequently  made,  to  intro- 
duce the  admirable  school  system  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  into  this  state.  Though  these  efforts  have  not 
yet  prevailed,  to  the  extent  that  could  be  wished,  there  is 
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reason  to  hope,  that  at  some  future  day,  they  will  go  into 
complete  effect.  Since  that  time,  the  march  of  the  state  in 
improvement  has  been  steady  and  unremitting.  We  have 
given  in  another  place  statements  of  the  progress  of  the 
two  great  Ohio  canala  At  the  present  period,  Ohio,  in 
the  stamina  of  true  strength  and  greatness,  in  the  extent 
of  her  industry,  in  the  growing  amount  of  her  manufac- 
tures, in  the  regular  advance  of  her  population,  in  the 
numbers  and  organization  of  her  milrtia,and  in  her  gener- 
al spirit,  intelligence  and  improvement,  is  entided  to  rank 
among  the  first  states  in  the  Union. 
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As  we  have  seen,  thatjpart  of  Pennsylvania,  tfiat  is  im- 
lered  by  the  Ohio  and  its  branches,  is  situated  west  xji  the 
great  dividing  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  that  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Ohio.  Among 
these  ridges  the  principal  are  Peter^s  mountain,  Tuscaro- 
ra  mountain,  Sideling  hill,  Jack^s  mountain,  and  Bald 
Elagle  ridge.  West  of  these  is  the  Great  Alleghany  ridge, 
which  separates  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters. 
The  hase  of  this  ridge  is  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
and  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  above  the  base  is 
1,000  to  1,500  feet  It  is  believed,  that  about  one- 
tliirdi  of  the  surface  of  Pennsylvania  is  west  of  these 
mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  its  waters.  The 
face  of  the  country  generally  is  hilly,  rolling,  and  in  some 
places  mountainous.  Except  in  the  regions  about  lake 
Erie,  very  little  of  West  Pennsylvania  can  be  called  level 
In  this  part  of  the  state  are  the  following  counties.  West- 
moreland county,  population  30,!288 ;  chief  town.  Greens- 
burg,  771 ;  Fayette  county,  36,385 ;  chief  town,  Union, 
1,0S8;  Green,  15,393;  Waynesburg,  298;  Washington, 
39,291;  Washington,  1,630;  Armstrong,  10,282;  Kit- 
tanning,  317;  Venango,  4,887;  Franklin,  252;  Crawford, 
9,356; Mead ville,649;  Warren,l,975;  Warren,182;  Mel^ 
cer,ll,590;Mercer,506;Butler,10,180;  Butler,225;  Bea* 
ver,  15,234 ;  Beaver,261.  To  these  we  may  add  Alleghany, 
34,226.  Pittsburg,  contained  by  the  census  of  1820, 7,2^ 
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and  is  now  computed  to  confmn  12,000,  making  a  total  of 
186,000.  To  these  we  may  add  a  very  considerable  inferme- 
diate  popalatfon  along  the  vaH^ys  of  the  mountains,  that 
more  property  belong  to  the  Western^  than  the  Atlantic 
country ;  so  that,  probably,  at  the  census  of  1830,  West 
Pennsylvania  may  be  supposed  to  contain  considerably 
more  than  200,000  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  college  at  Cannonsburg,  in  an  elevated  and 
pleasant  situation.  It  is  an  institution  c^  considerable  im- 
portance, but  too  near  the  college  at  Washington,  to  allow 
the  supposition  thai  both  the  institutions  can  flourish*  The 
college  edifice  makes  a  respectable  app^irance.  The  col- 
lege at  Washington  is  situated  in  that  pleasant  village,  in 
the  centre  of  a  populous  and  thriving  country.  It  has  a 
collegiate  foundation,  and  considerable  funds,  and  endow- 
ments, and  has  graduated  between  twenty  and  thirty  sta- 
dients  in  some  years. 

The  system  of  conmion  schools  in  West  Peptfi^Ivama 
does  not  materially  differ  from  that  east  of  the  HK>ttntaiiE|Sk. 
There  is  less  inequality  of  condition  among  the  people^ 
and  the  modes  of  conductmg  schools  are  more  ^milar  txi 
Aose  of  New  England. 

They  are  generally  a  hardy,  robust,  and  industrious  race 
of  people  in  their  habits^,  pursuits,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
as  well  as  in  their  peiwns,  much  resembling  the  people  of 
New  England.  The  climate,  though  something  milder,  is 
not  very  much  unlike  that  of  Coitoiecticut  The  people, 
fike  those  of  New  England,  are  generally  addicted  to  ha- 
bits of  religious  worship,  and  to  connecting  themselves 
with  some  religious  society.  Their  trade  is  with  Pitts- 
burg, or  Canada,  and  New  York,  by  the  way  of  lake  Erie. 
Besides  the  county  towns,  mentioned  above.  West  Penn- 
i^lvania  contains  the  following  considerable  villages. 
CioHnelsville,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Youghiogeny,  ia  noted 
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for  the  important  mills  and  manufactories  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  contains  600  inhabitants. 

Brownsville  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  river.  The  great  national  road  passes  through  iu 
It  is  surrounded  with  fine  orchards,  and  fields,  in  a  rich, 
picturesque  and  romantic  country ;  and  has  some  fine  stone 
buildings  in  and  about  it  It  contained,  in  1820, 771  inha- 
bitants. It  probably  now  contains  1,000.  Bridgeport  is 
a  village,  opposite  to  Brownsville,  and  contains  634  inha<» 
bitants.  Cannonsburg  is  on  the  west  side  of  Chartier's 
creek,  ^ight  miles  north  of  Washington.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  a  hilly,  but  fertile  country;  and  contained  in  18!20, 
630  inhabitants.  Erie,  beautifully  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  lake  Erie,  IS  a  thriving  village,  containing,  in  1830, 
633  inhabitants.  It  is  a  stopping  place  for  steam  boats, 
that  pass  upon  the  lake.  It  used  to  be  called  Presq  Isle. 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Erie  county,  and  is  in  N.  latitude 
43^  31',  130  miles  north  of  Pittsburg.  A  portage  from 
^e  lake  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Alleghany  river, 
fDpmmences  here.  The  distance  is  fifteen  miles ;  and  the 
two  places  are  connected  by  a  turnpike.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  salt  used  to  be  transported  over  this  portage.  It 
was  brought  from  the  great  Saline  in  New  York ;  and  was 
sent  down  the  Ohio,  for  the  supply  of  the  country  on  its 
waters.  But  salt  is  now  made  so  cheaply,  and  abundantly 
on  the  Ohio,  and  its  waters,  that  this  trade  is  in  a  great 
measure  suspended.  A  great  deal  of  trade,  however,  still 
passes  this  way,  both  that  of  articles  for  New  York  from 
the  western  country;  and  of  articles  sent  from  New  .York 
to  the  western  country.  In  the  year  1809,  53,000  barrels 
of  salt  were  sent  across  this  turnpike  to  Pittsburg. 

Waterford  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  French  creek, 
a  considerable  river  of  theAlleghany;and  is theplace where 
the  portage  from  Erie  tero^inates.    It  is  a  village  of  con- 
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siderable  business,  and  has  a  post  office,  a  number  of 
stores,  inns,  and  commission  warehouses ;  and  is  fifieen 
miles  south  of  Erie.  Meadville  is  on  die  east  bank  of 
French  creek;  and  has  several  stores,  inns  and  pubHc 
buildings ;  a  post  office,  and  printing  office,  two  churchesi 
and  a  college,  which  is  a  respectable  seminary,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  AWen.  Dr.  Bently,  late  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  bequeathed  a  very  considerable  library  to 
this  college ;  and  it  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Franklin,  Kittanning  and  Freeport,  are  inconsiderable 
villages  between  this  place  and  Pittsburg.  We  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  New  York,  is  watered  by  the  head 
waters  of  the  Alleghany^  It  is  in  New  York  principally, 
and  along  the  upper  courses  of  the  Alleghany,  that  are 
found  those  deep  and  noble  pi||e  forests,  whence  are  carri- 
ed the  boards  and  lumber,  which  supply  the  greater  part 
of  the  demand  for  this  article  in  all  the  western  country, 
and  quite  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  supposed,  that  neaify 
30,000,000  feet  of  plank  have  this  year  descended  the  AU 
leghany.  In  return,  keel  boats  carry  back  whiskey,  iron, 
eastings,  cider,  apples,  bacon,  and  many  other  domestic  ar* 
deles.  The  brig  Dean,  and  the  Sally  Ross,  and  several 
other  vessels  of  burden  have  been  launched  on  the  Ane-^ 
ghany,  and  have  descended  thence  to  New  Orleans. 
The  Alleghany  is  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Among 
Ae  natural  curiosities  in  this  region  is  Oil  creek,  which 
enters  into  the  Alleghany.  The  spring  source  of  this 
creek  yields  great  quantities  of  bituminous,  or  unctuous 
matter,  like  petroleum ;  and  probably  is  that  substance.  It 
is  taken  internally,  as  a  medicine ;  and  the  rheumatic  find 
rdief,  by  bathing  the  joints  affected  with  that  complaint, 
with  this  oil    Many  people  at  Pittsburgh  keep  this  oil  in 
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botdes,  and  attach  much  confidence  to  it,  as  ixmfainii^ 

some  mysterious  efiicacy. 

All  parts  of  the  western  country  seem  admirably  ac- 
commodated the  one  to  the  other ;  the  one  part  supplying 

what  the  other  wanted.    The  country  on  the  Alleghany  is 

much  of  it  broken,  sterile,  and  not  calculated  to  become  a 

rich  fanning  country.   It  contains  inexhaustible  supplies  of 

the  finest  lumber ;  and  innumerable  mill  seats.    Pittsbui^ 

and  the  country  below  it,  can  amply  supply  all  the  wants 

of  this  region,  as  regards  produce,  manufactures  and  artf^ 

cles  of  iron  fabric.    In  return,  mills  with  water  power^ 

are  ^ery  uncommon  about  Pittsburg;  and  the  adjacent 

oountry  naturally  calls  for  the  lumber  of  the  Alleghany. 

In  describing  the  Alleghany  and  its  waters,  we  have 

named  the  principal  streams  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 

York,  that  swell  that  fine  river.    There  is  one  creek,  that 

'  we  have  not  mentioned ;  a  tributary  of  the  Alleghany, 
that  deserves  mention  were  it  only  for  its  name,  Muhulbac- 
titum. 

Pittsburg,  in  the  extent  of  her  manufactures,  is  the  on- 
ly rival  of -Cincinnati  in  the  West.    In  population,  wealth 
and  importance  it  is  next  to  that  city ;  and  the  third  in  th' 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.    A  more  charming  spot  for  tfa 
site  of  a  city  could  scarely  be  selected.    When  eitb' 
the  town  is  viewed  fit>m  the  surrounding  hills,  or  in  t 
verdure  of  summer  those  hills  are  seen  fi-om  the  toT 
the  contrasted  picture  is  delightful.    No  place  is  surro 

.  ded  by  more  charmingly  rounded  and  romantic  hills; 
the  boundless  view  of  hill  and  dale,  the  Alleghany  br 
ing  down  its  northern  tribute  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Monongahela  its  southern  offering  on  the  other,  the  s 
lar  hXuSk  of  these  rivers,  their  junction,  the  broai 
beautiful  Ohio,  calmly  commencing  its  course  of 
•miles,  and  winding  away  among  its  deep  forests,  i 
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shores  shaded  by  noble  sycamores,  the  town,  its  sur- 
rounding villas,  and  the  whole  scene  taken  together,  as 
seen  from  the  adjoining  bills,^  constitute  as  fine  a  landscape, 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  town  is  built  on  an  alluvi- 
al plain,  in  the  Delta  of  the  two  rivers,  and  where  they 
unite  to  form  the  Ohio.  Over  the  Alleghany  is  a  high' 
and  beautiful  plain  bounded  in  the  distance  by  bold  and 
rugged  bilk.  The  coal  hill,  across  the  Monongahela^ 
rises  more  than  300  feet ;  and  almost  perpendicularly  im- 
pends a  town,  between  it  and  the  river;  On  the  Monon- 
gahela  side  is  a  manufacturing  village,  called  Birming- 
ham ;  and  to  match  it,  on  the  Alleghany  side  diey  have 
built  a  town  called  Manchester. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  site  of  this  town  was  selected, 
at  an  early  period  in  the  French  wars,  as  an  important 
point  in  the  great  chain  of  posts,  which  was  to  connect 
Canada  with  Louisiana.  It  kad  been,  for  a  considerable 
time,  a  depot  of  French  goods  for  the  savages ;  a  pUu^  of 
outfits  for  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  military  post,'to  de- 
fend the  country  against  the  occupancy  and  settlement  of 
the  English ;  and  to  secure  to  the,'  inhabitants  the  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  with  the  savages,  when  Braddock  was 
sent  to  dispossess  the  French,  and  capture  the  post  of  fort 
Du  Quesne,  as  it  was  then  called.  Afier  the  &tal  battle, 
in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  in  which  Wash- 
ington gained  his  first  laurels,  colonel  Grants  with  800 
Caledonians,  was  defeated  here  on  the  hilly  which  still 
bears  his  name.  Not  long  afier,  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British,  and  diey  built  a  fort  at  the  expense  of 
60,000  pounds  sterling.  It  was  built  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  lord  Stanwin.  In  1760,  a  considerable  town 
arose  about  the  fort  Beautiful  gardens  and  fruit  or«« 
chards  were  planted ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  In- 
dian war,  in  1763,  the  inhabitants  again  retired  into  the 
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fort.  The  present  town  of  Pittsburg  dates  back  to  1765; 
Its  plan  was  enlarged,  and  it  was  re-surveyed,  in  1784 
It  then  belonged  to  the  Penn  family,  as  a  part  of  their 
hereditary  manor.  By  them  it  was  sold.  The  Indian 
wars,  and  the  troubles  in  the  western  country  prevented 
its  rapid  growth,  until  the  year  1793.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  increased  at  the  same  pace  of  improvement  with  the 
most  growing  towns  of  the  West  Its  public  buildings 
are  a  large  brick  court  house,  a  market  house,  a  handsome 
episcopal  church,  a  lai^e  presbyterian  church,  a  German 
Lutheran  church,  a  seceders'  churcl),  a  catholic  chapel, 
and  one  or  two  smaller  places  of  worship.  It  is  compact- 
Iy,:and  some  streets  are  handsomely  built;  although  the 
use  of  pit  coal,  for  culinary  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
has  carried  such  quantities  of  the  fine  black  matter,  driven 
off  in  the  smoke  into  the  air  to  be  deposited  on  the  walls 
of  the  houses,,  and  on  every^ing,  that  can  be  blackened 
witb  coal  smoke,  as  have  given  the  town  a  funereal  and 
gloomy  aspect,  that  is  at  first  view  particularly  repulsive. 
The  beauty,  however,,  of  its  situation,  its  advantages  as  a 
manu&cturing  town,  and  its  acknowledged  healthfiilness, 
will  Gondnoe  to  render  it  a  place  of  attraction  for  build- 
ers, manufacturers  and  capitalists.  It  has  an  academy,  a 
number  of  Ekiglish  schools,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies^ 
three  banks,  and  a  small  theatre.  For  some  years  back, 
the  progress  of  the  town  was  slow,  and  even  retrograde; 
but  it  has  recently  started  anew ;  and  is  now  increasing  in 
population,  resources  and  manufactures  with  great  rapid* 
ity.  The  present  population  is  rising  of  twelve  thousand*. 
The  foIk>wing  is  an  enumeration  of  the  manu&ctories 
in.  1810.  One  steam  flour  mill,  on  a  great  scale;  three 
carding  and  spinning  mills ;  one  mill  for  grinding  flat  irons ; 
two  distilleries;  three  breweries;  four  brick  yards;  two 
air  furnaces;  three  lead  factories;    six  naileries;  thret 
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glass  establishments,  one  for  green,  and  two  for  white  glass ; 
two  potteries;  two  gunsmitheries ;   three   tobacco  facto- 
ries; sixteen   looms;    six  tanneries;  seventeen    smithe- 
ries;  four  coopers'  establi^ments^  eight  chair  and  ca* 
binet  makers;  a  great  number   of  saddlers,  and  boot 
and  shoemakers ;  the  exact  number  not  given ;  ten  hatters' 
establishments ;  four  silversmiths*  and  vmtchmakers'  shops ; 
SIX  copper,  brass,  and  tin  fecturies ;  three  stone  cutters ; 
three  boat  and  ship  builders'  establishments ;  two  wagon 
makers;  three  chandlers;  one  rope  walk;  <Hie  button  fitc-^ 
tory ;  one  stocking  weaver  ^  one  cutlery ;  one  glass  cutting 
establishment;  one  wire  weaving  shop ;  all  these  establish-^ 
ments  have  increased,  no  doubt,  in  number  and  impor- 
tance, since  that  time.  ' 
At  the  present  time  the  following  articles  are  manu- 
fectured  on  a  gr^it  scale.    Iron  mongery  of  ev^y  descrip- 
tion.   The  amount  of  this  article,  in  the  greater  and  minu- 
ter branches,  is  prodigious.    Steam  engines,  and  enginery, 
and  iron  work  in  general  are  mano&ctured  on  a  great 
scale.     Cutlery  of  all  descriptions;  glass  and  paper  are 
important  items  in  the  manufactures  of  this  place.     Cot- 
ton,   and    woollens,  pottery,   and   chemicals,   tin,  and' 
copper  ware  are  manu&ctured,  and  exported  to  a  great  ex- 
tent   Boat  and  steam  boat  building  have  been  pursued 
here  on  a  greater  scale,  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  wes^ 
tern  country.    In  the  year  1814, 4,055  wagons  of  four  and 
six  horses,  employed,  as  transport  wagons,  passed  between 
this  place  and  Philadelphia.      Boats  of  the  smaller  kinds 
are  continually  departing  down  the  river  at  all  seasons, 
when  the  waters  will  admit     In  moderate  stages  of  the 
riv^r,  great  numbers  of  steam  boats  arrive,  and  depart 
Of  course,  this  place  transacts  a  great  amount  of  commis- 
sion business  for  all  the  western  country.    Great  contracts 
are  continually  ordered  from  all  the  towns  on  the  waters 
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of  the  Ol^io  and  Mississippi,  for  machineiy,  steam  boat 
castings,  and  the  various  manu&ctories,  that  this  citjr  sup- 
plies. The  inexhaustible  supplies  of  excellent  jnt  coal,  in 
all  directions  in  the  coal  hills  about  the  town,  furnish  great 
facilities  for  keeping  in  operation  the  great  numbers  of 
steam  manufoctorieSr  The  coal  costs  litde  more,  than  the 
simple  expense  of  di^ng ;  and  diere  is  no  fear,  that  the 
supply  will  either  fail,  or  become  difficult  to  procure.  The 
present  amount  of  the  vahfe  of  manufactures  is  supposed 
to  be  not  &r  from  2,000/M)0  dollars  annually.  The  mar- 
ket is  rich,  and  abundant ;  but  much  higher,  than  in  the 
towns  lower  down  the  Ohia  It  is  believed,  that  the  ex> 
pense  of  articles  in  the  Pitlsbui^  maricet  will  compare 
pretty  accurately  with  those  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  still  a 
place  of  great  resort  for  emigrants  descending  the  Ohio. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  river  shallower,  io 
low  water  ifaan  at  Wheeling.  Flat  and  keel  boats  can 
descend  the  river  from  the  latter  place,  in  stages  of  watery 
that  would  not  admit  of  it  from  the  former  place. 

Pittsburg  is  more  entirely  a  manu&cturing  pikce,  than 
Cincinnati ;  and  more  so  than  any  other  place  in  the  West, 
or  p^aps  ill  America.  It  deserves  the  name,  that  has  so 
oflen  bran  bestowed  on  it,  the  Birmingham  of  America. 
Its  prosperity  probably  depends  less  on  the  fluctuations  of 
the  maricets,  the  changes  of  the  times,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  peace  and  war,  than  any  other  town  in  our  country.  Its 
manufactures  are  of  articles  of  prime  importance,  and  vi- 
tal necessity,  which  must  be  consumed  in  all  changes  of 
times;  and  which  this  city,  fitMn  its  extensive  operations, 
from  its  long  practice  and  experience,  and  from  the  skill 
and  practised  talents  of  its  manufacturers,  can  furnish  on 
as  good  terms,  as  any  other  place. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  all  nations.  Germans 
and  Irish  predominate.    But  there  are  great  numbers  of 
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English,  Scotch,  French,  Swiss,  Slc.;  mechanics  and  arti« 
2ans,  who  come  here  to  bring  their  mechanical  skill  and 
industry,  to  a  better  market,  than  they  could  find  in  the 
old  world.  The  habits  of  the  people  of  the  place  are 
those  of  persevering  industry,  calculating  carefulness,  dis- 
trust of  strangers,  and  a  fixed  purpose  to  look  to  their  in- 
dividual interests.  They  are  of  all  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  religion,  and  as  moral,  as  could  be  expected  of 
apeople,  so  situated.  Luxury,  splendor  and  display  are 
not  mucht  in  &shion  here ;  and  the  habits  of  the  people  are 
firugal  and  economical 

Pittsbui^  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Alle- 
gjhany ;  and  is  situated  in  N.  latitude  40°  35',  W.  longi- 
tude 4""  40'  from  Philadelphia ;  three  hundred  miles  north- 
west from  Philadelphia;  253  fi*om  Washington;  335 
fit>m  Lexington,  Kentucky;  1,100  from  New  Orleans  by 
Jaad;  and  2,000  by  water. 
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West  Virgiiiia,  probably,  hears  a  sioaller  propoilicn 
to  the  surface  of  the  whole  state,  than  the  pordoit  of  the 
above  mentioned  state  west  of  the  Alleghany  momitakis, 
does  to  Pennsylvania.  The  Alleghany  ridge  here  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  separates  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from 
thoee  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Adantic  The  name 
of  the  principal  ranges,  beyond  this  ccmtinued  chain,  ate 
Ghesnut  ridge,  and  the  Grauley  moantains.  The  fitce  «f 
llie  country  is  very  similar  to  that,  which  we  have  been 
describing.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  covered  with 
lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  and  valleys  embosomed 
in  them.  There  is,  however,  much  cultivable  country. 
Many  of  the  hills  have  table  summits,  and  are  capable  of 
cultivation.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  called  a  hilly  coun- 
try, with  a  salubrious  atmosphere ;  and  the  people  are  tall, 
muscular,  laborious  and  frugal  in  their  habits;  having  a 
much  greater  resemblance,  in  their  general  manners,  and 
habits  to  the  people  of  New  England,  than  to  the  Virgini- 
ans east  of  the  mountains.  In  the  dialect  of  the  country, 
a  dialect,  however,  of  universal  use  in  the  West,  this  people, 
west  of  the  mountains,  are  called  ^Cohoes,'  and  those  east 
of  the  mountains  ^Tuckahoes.^  Some  of  the  planters 
have  considerable  gangs  of  slaves ;  but  it  is  far  more  com- 
mon, that  the  labor  of  the  family  is  performed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  it  The  people  are  more  in  the  habit  of  forming 
ihengiselves  into  religious  societies,  and  attending  public 
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worship,  than  the  people  of  the  state  east  of  the  mountains. 
The  staple  prodiicts  are  wheat  and  the  grains.  It  is  a  fine 
country  for  orchards ;  and  there  is  cbn3iderable  attention 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  This  country  comprises 
the  following  counties,  with  the  pppulation  by  the  census 
of  1830,  exclusive  of  the  slaves.  Wood,  4,998;  Monga- 
lia,  10,368;  Harrison,  )0,30Q;  Randolph,  3,166;  Ma- 
son, 4,225 ;  Pendleton,  4,154 ;  Bath,  3,96$ ;  Green  Briar, 
5,170;  Monroe,  6,009 ;  Kenhawa,  5,297 ;  tnzewell, 3,435 ; 
Giles,  4,174;  Montgomery,  7,447 ;  Washington,  10,393; 
Brooke,  6,190 ;  Ohio,  9,182. 

There  are  parts  of  other  counties  among  the  mountains, 
that  properly  belong  to  West  Virginia.  We  think  that 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  this  state,  that  properly 
belongs  to  the  western  country,  may  be  estimated  at 
100,000  inhabitants.  A  great  many  streams  rise  in  the 
mountains,  and  fall  eiiher  into  the  Monongahela,  the  Ken* 
hawa,  or  the  Ohio.  The  Kenhawa  is  the  only  river  of 
any  great  importance.  It  rises  in  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. One  of  its  principal  branches,  the  Green  Briar,  al<^ 
most  interlocks  with  the  head  waters  of  James^  river,  and 
with  those  of  the  Holston  of  Tennessee.  The  river  is  400 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  in  moderate  stages  of  the 
water^  is  boatable  by  large  boats  to  the  falls,  seventy  miles 
above  its  mouth.  There  are  the  most  extensive  Salines  in 
the  western  country.  There  are  a  great  number  of  furnaces 
constantly  evaporating  the  water.  The  water  is  found  for 
a  considerable  distance  round  the  works.  To-  obtain  it 
they  bore  from  100  to  200  feet  deep  in  the  earth.  The 
water  is  so  strongly  saline,  that  from  ninety  to  130  gallond 
only  are  required  for  a  bushel  of  salt.  It  i^  remarkable, 
that  in  boring  for  this  water,  when  the  auger  had  pierced 
the  different  strata  of  earth,and  had  reached  the  salt  water, 
it  spouted  up  twenty  feet  in  the  air.  The  quantity,  made  at 
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present  at  these  works,  is  from  300,000  to  300,000  bu^« 
els  annually.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  and  a  wonderful  provi- 
sion of  providence,  tnat  such  an  ample  and  easy  supply 
of  an  article,  so  important  and  indispensible,  should  have 
been  thus  bountifully  supplied  by  nature,  at  such  remote 
distances  from  the  sea. 

Chief  Towns.  Wellsburg,  formerly  called  Charles* 
town,  is  the  cougty  seat  of  Brooke  county.  It  is  handsome- 
ly situated  on  a  I^gh  bank  of  the  Ohio.  It  contains  100  hous- 
es, a  court  house,  jail^  post  office,  academy,  a  number  of 
inns,  several  stores,  two  or  tliree  large  ware  houses,  from 
which  are  shipped  large  quantities  of  flour  for  the  marketat 
New  Orleans,  There  are  a  number  of  valuable  merchant 
mills  in  this  vicinity,  that  ship  their  flour  from  this  place. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  embarkation  on  the  Ohio. 
Some    considerable  manufactures    of  earthen,  or  ^one 

ware  are  carried  on  here.  It  is  situated  fifty  miles  south- 
west from  Pittsburg. 

Wheeling  is  the  county  town  for  Ohio  county.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  high  and  gravelly,  but  alluvial  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  a  Httle  above  the  mouth  of  the  very  considerable 
creek,  called  Wheeling  creek.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  bold  and  precipitous  hills,  which  are  generally  covered 
with  a  fine  verdure,  and  contain  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
pit  coal.  These  hills  come  in  so  near  the  river,  as  to  leave 
rattier  a  small  area  for  the  town.  The  great  national  road 
from  Baltimore  terminates  here ;  or  rather  is  continued 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio.  Stages  and  public 
roads  connect  it  with  Pittsburg.  It  is  the  filrst  town  on  the 
Ohio,  where  certain  embarkation,  in  small  flats  or  keels 
may  be  calculated  upon  in  low  stages  of  the  water.  It  h9» 
a  fine  surrounding  country.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  rich 
land  back  of  it,  along  Wheeling  creek.  These  circum- 
stances, united  to  its  very  favorable  position  on  the  Ohio^ 
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impart  many  advantages  to  Wheeling.    Of  course,  few 
towns  on  the  Ohio  have  grown  more  rapidly.    A  num- 
ber x>f  mail  stages  arrive  and  depart  here:  and  its  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  national  road,  cause, 
that  it  is  a  place  of  great  andconptant  resort  for  travellers. 
It  has  a  court  house,  a  jail, .a  banking  house,,  a  pcesbyteri- 
an  and  a  methodist  church,  a  market  house,  a  book  store, 
a  printing  office,  a  Lancastrian  academy,^  library  and  a 
number  of  inns,  some  of  them  highly  respeolable.    It  has 
a  large  number  df  stores,  and  commission  ware-  houses^ 
300  dwelling  houses,  and  about  2,500  inhabitants.    It  has 
manufactories  of  earthen  ware,  and  a  number  of  consid- 
erable establishments  of  mechanics  of  the  common  kinds. 
Flat  and  keel  boats  are  built  here ;  and  recently  a  num«» 
ber  of  steam  boats  of  the  first  clasa  There  are  many  rea^^ 
tons  to  suppose,  that  this  place  will  eventually  become  one 
of  the  most  considerable  on  the  Ohio.    The  other  villages, 
in  West  Virginia,  on  the  Ohio  and  its  waters  are  Belleville, 
Point    Pleasant,    Greenville^   Abingdon,   Jefiersdn^lle^ 
Franklin  and  Jonesville* 
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Length,  1S50  miles.     Breadth,  135.    33,750  square 

milea    31,600,000  acres.    JBetween  4P  31'  and  45''  4& 

N.  latitude;  and  between  Sf  13'  and  10"  W.  longitude. 

Bounded  on  the  North  by  the  straits  of  Michilimackihack; 

East  by  lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair^,  and  Erie,  and  their  waletis; 

Soudi  byOhio  and  Indiana ;  West  by  lake  Michigda   It  is 

la  large  peninsula,  something  resembling  a  liriangle,  with  its 

Imse  resting  upon  Ohio  and  Indiana.    Three  quarters  of 

its  extent  are  surrounded  by  the  great  lakes  Hiiroi>,  and 

Mjdugan.    It  is  generally  a  very  level  country,  having  no 

DhkiiHains^  and  not  many  elevaticms,  that  might  properly 

be^called  hills.    The  centre  of  the  peninsula  is  table  land, 

elevated,  however,  not  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

lakes,  and  sloping  in  every  direction  to  them.    But,  though 

the  general  surface  of  this  territory  is  level,  there  is  far  less 

swampy  and  wet  surface,  than  in  the  northern  belt  of  Ohio^ 

adjoining  the  lakes.    The  country  is  divided  into  nearly 

equal  proportions  of  grass  prairies,  like  those  of  Indiana 

and  Ohio,  divided  into  wet  and  dry ;  and  extensive  and 

deep  forests  of  trees  of  nearly  the  same  classes  witli  those 

in  Ohio ;   except,  that  here,  there  is  an  intermixture  of 

white  and  yellow  pine.     A  considerable  belt  of  land,  along 

the  southern  shore  of  lake  Michigan,  is  sandy,  and  sterile; 

and  so  swept  by  the  bleak  and  desolating  gale  of  the  lake, 

as  not  to  promise  much  in  the  way  of  cultivation.    But  a 

very  considerable  proportion  of  the  lands  of  this  territory 
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are  of  excellent  quality;  and  it  promises  one  day  to  become 
a  populous  country.  The  productions  are  the  same  as 
those  of  New  York.  Orchards  flourish  remarkably,  and 
this  will  undoubtedly  become  a  fine  fruit  country. 

Ricers.  This  is  a  country  watered  by  almost  innume- 
Table  rivers  and  luranches.  Ffom  the  levelness  of  the 
country,  they  are  generally  boatable,  almost  to  their  sour- 
ces. As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  said;,  that  these  riv- 
ere  abound  in  die  fine  fish  of  the  lakes ;  and  the  fisheries 
&n  them  are  no  iiAx>nsiderable  source  of  supply  to  the  new 
settlers.  We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  impor* 
tantones. 

Grand  river  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  river,  diat  enters 
lake  Michigan.  It  rises  in  the  soutfa-'casi  angle  of  the  territo- 
ry, and  iyiterlocks  at  its  sources,  or  on  its  passage^  with  the 
waters  of  Raisin,  Black,  Mastigon,  and  Saganum ;  and 
enlers  the  kike,  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Raisia  It  cour^ 
ses  through  forests  and  prairies  abounding  with  game ;  and 
ks  bosom,  at  the  proper  seasons,  is  covered  with  wiM  fewlsi 
Small  boats  reach  its  source,  and  by  this  mid  Huron  ri^ersi, 
pcoriogues  pass  firom  lake  Michigan  to  lake  Erie.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  connect  it  hy  a  canal  with  the  Saganum 
of  lake  Huron. 

The  St.  Josef^  heads  in  Indiana,  and  interlocks,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  Black  river,  St  Joseph^s  of  the  Miami, 
Eel  river,  and  Tippicanoe  of  the  Wabash.  It  has  a  strong 
current,  and  is  fiiU  of  islands;  is  boatable  150  miles;  and 
is  900  yards  wide  at  its  entrance  into  the  lake.  There  are 
niost  abundant  fisheries  on  it  The  Raisin  derives  its 
name  from  the  great  numbers  of  grapes,  that  grow  on  its 
bariks.  Black  river,  Marame,  Barbue,  White,  Rocky, 
Beauvais,  St  Nicholas,  Marguerite,  Monistic,  Aux  Sables, 
Lasiette,  Grand  Traverse,  Thunder  river,  Sandy,  Saga- 
num, St  Clair,  Belle,  and  Huron  are  considerable  streams, 
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that  empty  into  the  lakes.  These  rivers,  like  diose  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  before  they  enter  the  lakes,  expand  into 
considerable  basins,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  conflict  be« 
tween  the  current  of  the  rivers,  and  the  surf  of  the  lakes^ 
meeting  in  a  level  and  sandy  soil  In  the  proper  season^ 
they  are  covered  with  the  most  abundant  harvests  of  wild 
rice ;  and  with  innumerable  flocks  of  wild  fowls,  that  coma 
here  to  feed  upcm  it 

There  are  still  a  great  many  Indians,  that  reside  in  this 
country.  But  the  tide  of  white  immigrlltion  has  recently 
set  strong  this  way ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Huron,  and  the 
Raisin  are  rapidly  covered  with  the  clearings  of  the  settlers. 
The  strait  of  St.  Clair,  connecting  that  lake  with  lake  Hu- 
ron, is  twenty-six  miles  long.  It  runs  through  a  country, 
partly  prairie,  and  partly  forest.  Deep  groves  of  beauti- 
ful white  pine  are  found  along  this  strait.  The  strait  of 
Detroit,  connecting  lake  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  is  twenty-four 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  is  studded  with 
,  islands ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water 
in  the  world.  Its  current  is  nearly  three  miles  an  hour. 
It  receives  the  rivers  Rouge,  Ek^ol'ce,  Magaugua,  and 
Brownstown.  Five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rouge, 
is  a  ship  yard.  It  has  excellent  lands  on  its  banks.  South 
of  Huron  river,  the  river  Aux  Cignes,  Rocky  creek,  Aux 
Sables,  and  some  other  small  streams  enter  the  laka 

Raisin  derives  importance  from  the  circumstance,  that 
it  is  more  settled,  than  any  river  in  the  country,  except  De- 
troit It  has  also  obtained  a  melancholy  celebriQr  from 
the  events  of  the  late  war.  It  has  at  its  mouth  extensive 
prairies,  and  wide  tracts,  covered  with  wild  rice.  The 
French  settlements  on  this  river  are  conformable  to  their 
customs  in  Canada,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  4aid  out  in  long  and  narrow  parallelograms, 
two  or  three  arpens  wide  in  front,  and  from  forty  to  100 
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arpens  deep.  In  this  way  they  gratify  their  propensity  for 
society,  by  having  the  fronts  of  their  plantations  resemble 
a  continued  village.  There  are  fine  orchards  on  this  river. 
lis  banks  are  covered  with  gra^  vines,  and  from  the  abun- 
dance of  its  grapes  it  receives  its  name. 

Michilimackinack  island  is  situated  in  the  north-west  an- 
gle of  lake  Huron  in  the  straits  between  it  and  lake  Mi- 
chigan. It  is  considered  among  the  most  impregnable 
fortresses  on  the  northern  frontier.  Thd'^ritish  gained 
possession  of  it,  d|uijig  the  late  war.  It  derives  its  name 
from  an  Indian  word  implying  *the  back  of  a  tortoise,^ 
which,  in  its  form  of  rising  from  the  lake,  it  is  said  to  re- 
sembla  The  island  is  nine  miles  in  circumference.  The 
village  stands  on  the  south  side  of  it,  and  on  rising  grounds 
back  of  it,  the  fort  is  situated.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remote  northern  settlements  in  the  United  States.  The 
fortifications  are  of  great  strength.  The  population  of 
the  island  and  its  vicinity  is  819.  The  islands  in  lake 
Michigan  are  as  follow :  Manitou  island,  near  the  eastern 
coast,  is  six  miles  long  and  four  wide.  The  Castor  islands 
extend  from  Grand  Traverse  bay  nearly  across  the  lake. 
Grosse  isle  is  five  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  wide. 
Bois  Blanc  is  in  front  of  Maiden,  and  has  been  possessed 
by  the  British ;  and  is  one  of  the  points  of  territory  in  ques- 
tion between  our  government  and  theirs.  The  bays  on  the 
east  side  of  lake  Michigan,  are  Sable,  and  Grand  Tra- 
verse. Those  on  the  Huron  coast  are  Thunder  and  Saga- 
na.  The  last  is  forty  miles  in  extent  in  one  direction,  and 
from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  other.  Maumee  bay  resembles 
a  lake;  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Maumee  river. 
It  is  eighteen  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  interior  of 
this  territory  are  great  numbers  of  small  lakes  and  ponds, 
fix>m  which  the  rivers  have  their  sources.  The  strait, 
which  connects  lake  jHuron  and  lake  Michigan,  is  called 
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Lac  des  Dlinois,  is  fifteen  miles  long,  of  an  elliptical  fitgure, 
and  subject  to  a  tide,  which  has  sensible  fluxes  and  refluxes. 
The  Indians,  that  reside  in  this  territory,  are  chiefly  die 
following :  Ottawas,  M  iamies,  Pottawattomies,  Chippeways 
and  Wyandotts.  By  different  treaties  they  have  made 
cessions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  in  this  territory  to 
the  United  States.  They  still  retain  considerable  tracts  of 
fine  country ;  and  have  many  reservations  and  villages, 
even  among  th%  settlementa  Some  of  them  have  made 
no  inconsiderable  advances  in  cultivatiM,  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  Most  of  the  converts  to  Christianity  in  this 
region  profess  to  be  Roman  catholics.  The  protestants 
have  recently  establi^ed  missionary  stations  and  schools 
among  them.  The  savages  of  this  region  sufllered  much 
during  the  late  war ;  and  their  numbers  are  clearly  dimin- 
ishing. 

The  climate  of  this  region,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
level,  and  peninsular,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  but  the 
south,  with  such  immense  bodies  of  water,  is  more  tempe- 
rate and  mild,  than  could  be  expected  from  its  latitude. 
The  southern  parts  have  mild  winters,  and  the  spring  opens 
as  early,  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  position  of  the  northern  parts  must  subject 
it  to  a  Canadian  temperature.  The  winter  commences 
here  early  in  November;  and  does  not  terminate  except 
with  the  end  of  March.  At  Detroit,  in  1818,  the  mean 
heat  of  January  was  24%  and  in  1830,  the  mean  heat  of 
July  was  69°,  and  of  December  27".  At  Mackinack,  the 
most  northern  settlement  in  the  United  States,  the  mean 
heat  of  October  was  45**;  of  November  32**:  and  of  De- 
cember 21°. 
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CivU  IHmsians. 

Counties. 

Whites. 

Free  black$. 

All  others. 

Total. 

Brown,* 

951 

I 

0 

952 

Crawford* 

346 

■'■■'    16 

131 

492 

Macomb, 

896 

2 

0 

898 

MoDroe^ 

1823 

8 

0 

1831 

Ifichilimackioacki 

814 

6 

0 

819 

Oakland, 

321 

8 

0 

330 

Wayne, 

2086 

66 

0 

2152 

City  of  Detroit, 

1356 

ev 

0 

1422 

8591 

174 

131 

8896 

AgricuUure^Mamilnctures^Exparts^^.  The  eastern 
parts  of  the  territory,  from  various  circumstances,  became 
first  settled.    Within  the  three  last  years  a  great  mass  of 
immigrants  have  begun  to  spread  themselves  over  this  fine 
and  fertile  country.    Situated,  as  it  is,  between  the  virest, 
the  south,  and  the  east,  with  greater  facilities  for  extensive 
inland  water  communication,  than  any  other  country  on 
the  globe,  with  a  fertile  soil,  of  which  millions  oi  aci^ 
are  fit  for  the  plough,  with  a  healthfiil  climate,  and  with  a 
ccmcurrence  of  circumstances,  inviting  northern  popula- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  will  soon  take  its  place, 
as  a  state,  and  rival  its  western  sister  states.    Wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  oats,  barley,  buck  wheat,  potatoes,  tuniips,  peas, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  peaches  are  reused  ea- 
sily, and  in  abundance.    It  is  a  country,  more  favorable 
to  cultivated  grasses,  than  the  western  country.    In  short, 
it  is  a  country,  peculiarly  fitted  for  northern  formers.    No 
inland  country,  aocording  to  its  age,  population,  and  Qir* 
eumstances,  has  a  greater  trade.    A  number  of  steam 
boats  and  lake  vessels  are  constantly  plying  in  this  trade, 

*  The  counties  of  Brown  and  Crawford  arc  in  the  North  Wert  Territory- 
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which  is  with  Mackinacfc,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Ohio.-^ 
The  amount  of  foreign  exports,  in  1821,  was  53,390  dol* 
lars. 

Chief  Towns.    Detroit  is  the  political  pnetropolis,  and 

the  only  town  of  much  size  in  the  territory.    It  is  situated 

on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Detroit,  eighteen  miles 

above  Maiden  in  Canada,  and  six  miles  below  (he  ^tlet 

of  lake  St  Clair.    The  banks  are  twenty  feet  above  the 

highest  waters  of  the  river.    The  plaia,  on  which  it  is  built, 

is  beautiful,  and  the  position  altogether  delightfiil  andro- 

inantic.    The  streets  are  wide.    The  houses  are  of  stone, 

brick,  frame  and  logs;  and  some  of  them  make  a  very 

Bhotvy  Rppearance.    Three  of  the  jmncipal  streets  ran 

parallel  with  the  river,  and  Bre  crossed  at  right  angles  by 

six  principal  cross  streets.    Several  ^wharves  project  into 

the  river.    The  United  States'  wharf  is  140  feet  long,  and 

h  ressei  of  400  tons  burden  can  load  at  its  ^head.    The 

pubHc  buildings  are  a  council  house,  state  lioose,  ^niled 

Stately'  store,  presbyterian  church,  a  Roman  -catholic  cha^- 

pel,  Bnd  some  other  public  buildings.    There  are  a  num*- 

ber  o£  stores;  and  others  are  building.    Rents  and  the 

imlue  of  lots  are  rising;  and  the  town  ^bibtts  marks  of 

rapid  population  and  improvement    It  was  almost  entire^ 

4y  consumed  by  fire,  in  1806;  and  the  appearance  of  the 

new  town  is  much  superior  to  die  okl  one.    It  is  a  place  of 

great  and  constant  resort  of  the  Indians ;  and  here  the 

^gr^test  nombers  and  the  fairest  sample  of  the  nortbera 

tribes  are  seen.    Though  the  lake  boatmen,  the  eoureun 

€u  bofy,  and  the  btintsraen  of  the  northern  wilderness  are 

not  exactly  die  Bedowin  Arabs,  and  the  irigfatfiil  scai^ 

crows,  *at  Volney  has  described, it  roust  be  admitted,  that 

living  in  the  woods,  being  exposed  to  the  heats  and  vcUi 

of  the  climate,  and  rowing  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  under 

the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  are  things  not  favorable  to  com- 
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piexion  and  appearance ;  and  Detroil  can  show  many  in- 
habitants sufficiently  outr^  in  their  costmxie,  ai  d  who  have 
nothing  in  thj&ir  appearance  to  recommend  them.  Re- 
spectable schools  are  now  established  hera  A  public 
journal  issues  from  the  press.  Libraries  are  in  contein- 
plation.  It  must  continue  to  increase  with  the  influx  of 
immigrants,  and  the  extension  of  back  settlements.  It  is 
the  chief  depot  of  the  shipping  of  the  lakes.  A  stean^ 
boat  plies  between  it  and  Bufi&lb.  The  operation  of  the 
Erie  canal  has  been  favorable  to  the  business  and  impor* 
tence  of  this  town,  and  of  the  whole  country.  The  finish- 
ing of  the  Ohio  canal  will  still  farther  enhance  its  ixisines^ 
and  prosperity.  Detroit  is  evidently  destined  to  become  a 
considerable  town.  In  1820,.  the  population  was  given  at 
1,423.  The  one  half  of  these  are  French,  the  other  half 
Americans;  with  a  considerable  sprinklingof  foreigners 
from  various  countries.  The  other  villages,  tliat  have  re- 
ceived names  are  Mount  Clement,  Brownstown,  Monroe^ 
Lawrenceville,  Frenchtown,  and  the  New  Settlement 

Government.  This  is  upon  the  common  plan  of  the 
territorial  governments..  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  this 
territory  will  not  remain  long  in  that  condition ;  but  will 
soon  be  in  a  condition  to  claim  admission  into  the  confede- 
racy of  the  states..  Every  thing  is  yet  in  the  commence- 
ment The  usual  provisions  are  made  for  roads ;  and  the 
country  is  so  level,  that  it  will  easily  be  susceptible  of  good 
ones.  At  present  transport  and  passage  are  almost  entirely 
by  water,  for  which  this  country  furnishes  greater  fkcili^ 
ties,  than  any  other  of  the  same  extent  in.  the  United 
S^tes.  Detroit  is  comparatively  an  ancient  place.  The 
French  plantations  along  Detroit  river,s  exhibit  the  aspect 
of  a  continued  village.  They  are  laid  out  in  the  usual 
manner,  two  or  three  arpens  in  front,  by  forty,  or  eighty 
arpens  deep.    The  mansions  have  that  foreign  and  iiite- 
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resting  aspect,  that  French  buildings  and  establishmehis 
naturally  have  to  the  American  eye.  They  are  embowered 
in  ancient  and  beautiful  orchards.  All  have  the  appearance 
of  comfort ;  and  some  of  them,  of  splendor  and  opulence. 
There  are  few  landscapes  more  interesting,  few  water  ex- 
cursions more  delightful,  than  that  from  Detroit  to  the 
lakes ;  along  this  broad,  cool,  and  transparent  river,  stud- 
ded with  islancis,  and  alive  with  fishes ;  in  view  of  this 
continuous  line  of  French  houses  and  orcl^ards,  on  either 
bank  of  the  river.  The  French  here  have  their  customa- 
ry national  manners.  They  live  in  ease  and  abundance 
in  the  forests,  and  take  very  little  thought  about  education, 
or  intellectual  improvement  But  every  thing  has  chan- 
ged, in  this  region,  since  it  has  become  subject  to  the  &ee 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  A  corporate  body,  styled 
the  'University  of  Michigan^  has  been  formed.  They 
have  power  to  institute  colleges,  academies  and  public 
schook.  The  march  of  improvement  in  this  and  in  aH 
respects  is  rapid. 

History.  Michigan  was  originally  comprised  in  the 
North  Western  Territory.  French  missionaries  were  set- 
tled here,  as  early,  as  1648.  Detroit  was  founded  by  die 
French  in  1670.  In  1763,  this  country,  along  with  other 
possessions  conquered  from  the  French,  came  under  the 
government  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  it  became  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  British  government  held  possession  of  the 
military  posts  in  it,  until  1796.  In  1805,  the  country  was 
formed  into  a  distinct  territorial  government  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  this  country  became  the  the- 
atre of  part  of  its  operations.  Mackinack  was  captured 
by  the  British ;  and  Chicago  surrendered  to  the  savages. 
The  disastrous  and  humiliating  aflair  of  the  surrender  of 
Detroit,  by  general  Hull,  occurred  soon  after;  and  the 
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Britisb  held  possession  of  it  a  year.  The  signal  victory 
over  the  British  fleet  on  lake  Erie,  and  the  subsequent 
defeat  of  the  forces  under  general  Proctor,  by  genera! 
Harrison,  changed  the  tide  of  success ;  and  Michigan 
again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  principal  points  of  immigration. 

Sketches  of  the  lakes  and  the  rif>er  Niagara.  Al« 
diough  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  the  lakes  may  not  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis-' 
sippi,  yet  we  have  considered  them  as  the  external  north- 
eastern limits  of  that  prodigious  basin.  They  evidently 
mark  a  part  of  its  grand  feature.  The  lakes  every  where 
exhibit  marks  of  having  been  formerly  much  higher,  than 
they  now  are,  and  vast  alluvial  tracts,  beyond  their  present 
limits  indicate,  that  their  waters  covered  a  much  greater 
extent  of  country,  than  at  present.  It  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt,  that  by  the  Illinois  and  other  tributariesof  the  Missis- 
sippi in  that  direction,  the  lakes  discharged  from  the  wes- 
tern extremity  of  lake  Michigan  into  the  Mississippi.  £very 
person,  that  has  traversed  the  upper  courses  of  the  Illinois, 
remarks  that  the  water  line  on  the  blufi^  indicates  the  floods, 
of  the  river,  to  have  been  twenty  feet  above  its  highest 
present  elevatioa  .These  vast  bodies  of  fresh  water,  then, 
formerly  discharged  from  one  extremity  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  from  the  other,  into  that  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
Even  now,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  few  feet  of 
excavation  would  empty  them  anew  into  the  Illinois. 
These  internal  seas  of  fresh  water  already  belong  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  great  Mississippi  basin ;  and  require  a 
brief  description,  in  order  that  we  may  mark  the  magnifi- 
cent northern  oudine  of  the  country,  we  have  been  descri- 
bing. 

Whatever  theories  may  be  adopted  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  recent  submersion,  that  are  seen  over  all  the 
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western  ccHmtry^  Uttle  doubt  can  exist,  that  these  lakes  are 
die  pools,  that  remain,^  as  mementos  of  the  extent  of  the 
agents  employed  in  that  work.    They  display  a  feature  in 
ike  conformation  of  our  country,  that  has  no  other  paral* 
lei  on  the  globa    They  seem  to  be  generally  beyond  the 
reach  of  prairies.      Boundless  forests    encircle  them.. 
Their    vast  extent,  the  fierce   and  untamed  character 
of  the  wandering  hordes,  that  have  hunted,  fought  and 
fished  round  them  for  unknown  ages,  the  terror  of  thd 
winters,  that  rule  these  regicms  of  ice  and  storms,  for  so 
great  a  part  of  the  year,  the  precipitous  crags  of  seconda<^ 
ry  formation,  that  line  their  southern  shores,  and  the  black 
masses  of  primitive  granite,  that  rise  to  impassable  heigbt^^ 
on  the  north,  the  remoteness  of  their  extent  beyond  fixed 
human  habitations,  and  almost  beyond  the  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  have  connected  with  these  lakes  associated 
ideas  of  loneliness,  grandeur  and   desolation.     A  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  all  these  lakes,  beginning 
with  Ontario,  and  ending  with  the  Lake  of  th^  Woods 
would  be  not  far  short  of  a  line,  that  would  measure  the 
Atlantic.     Their  waters  are  uniformly  deep,  cold,  pure, 
and  transparent   They  repose  upon  beds  of  granite.  They 
have  the  greatest  abundance  of  fine  fish.     The  countiy 
north  of  lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  one 
of  stupendous  cataracts,  impassable  swamps  and  moras- 
ses, rushing  rivers,  often  confined  in  precipitous  channels 
of  black  granite,  exhibiting  an  aspect,  which  would  chill 
the  heart  of  any  one,  except  a  savage  hunter,  fisherman,  or 
coureur  du  how^  in  the  description,  much  more  in  traver- 
sing iL     We  have  a  faithful  and  interesting  account  of 
these  dreary  regions  in  the  narrative  of  major  Long's  se- 
cond expedition. 

This  chain  comtnences  on  the  north-^ast  with  lake  On- 
tana    Its  extent  is  180  by  forty  miles.    At  its  ea&tem  e%r 


tremity,  is  a  group  of  islands,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^thousand  islands.^    From  this  lake  we  ascend  by  a  «trait, 
ealied  Niagara  riva*,  a  mile  in  average  wtdlb,  very  swifi; 
amd  deep,  and  thirty-si)^  miles  loog  to  lake  Erie.     This  is 
a  broad  and  beautifid  sheet  of  Water,  equally  transparent 
with  the  former,  hut  felting  short  of  it  in  general  depth.  Its 
extent  is  330  by  f0rty«>five  miles.    In  various  central  posi^ 
tions  on  this  lake,  the  voyager  is  out  of  sight  of  land,  as 
on  mid  ocean.    It  embosoms  a  number  frf*  considerable 
islands.    Ascending  sdll  farther  west,  w^  find  lanother 
strait,  as  the  French  word  Detroit  imports.    It  connecis 
lake  Erie  with  lake  St  Clair,  and  is  tweitty^«ev«en  mHes  in 
length.    Lake  St  Clair  is  another  clear  and  beautiful  ba^iin 
<of  water,  thirty  miles  in  diameter.  The  strait  between  this 
lake  and  Htf ron  is  thii^ty-two  miles  in  length,  and  three- 
^narters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  widi  a  deep  and  rapid  cur- 
rent   Lake  Huron  is  the  second  on  die  continent  in  size, 
being  220  by  ninety  mil^  in  extent    It  has  the  usual  cold, 
iratisparent  aiid  deep  waters,  is'studded  with  many  islands, 
and  of  a  deipth  lo  be  every  where  navigated  by  the  lai^gest 
vessels.    At  m  western  extremity,  by  the  straits  of  Michi- 
limackinack,  it  communioates  with  the  singular  lake,  Mi- 
chigan.   This  lake  seems  to  be  a  superaumerary,  a  kind 
of  ef^sode  in  the  gr^at  chain,  not  appearing  necessary  for 
die  expansion  Or  conveyance  of  ihe  vraiers  collected  above 
in  lake  Superior.    It  is  wholly  in  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  while  half  of  the  rest  pertains  to  the  dominio»i  of 
Great  Britaia    Its  ^tent  k  300  fay  fifty  miles.    It  receives 
ferty  considerabk  rivers,  has  valmribde  fisheries  of  sturgeon 
and  white  fish,  and  embosom»some  islands  towards  its 
northern  extremity. 

Returning  to  lake  Huron,  we  find  it  connected  with  lake 
Superior  by  a  strait  twenty^seven  miles  in  length.  The 
Current  of  this  river  is  shallow,  rapid,  and  rendered  diffi- 
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cult  of  navigation  by  huge  masses  of  rock.    Lake  Superi" 
or  is  by  far  the  largest  collection  of  fresh  waters  on  the 
globe,  being  350  by  100  miles  in  extent,  and  reputed  near* 
!y  1,500  miles  in  circumference;   The  water  is  transparent, 
and  is  deeper  and  colder,  than  any  of  the  rest    The  shores, 
especially  the  northern,  are  walled  with  frowning  and  lofty 
.precipices  of  granite  rock.    All  the  lakes  abound,  and  this 
more  than  the  rest,  with  fine  fish.    They  consist  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trout^  all  of  them  delicious,  sturgeon,  pike, 
pickerel,  carp,  bass,  herrings,  &c^  and  the  best  kind  of  all, 
white  fish,  which  is  found  in  this  lake  in  greater  perfection, 
than  in  either  of  the  rest    It  embosoms  some  large  islands. 
The  principal  rivers,  that  discharge  themselves  into  it,  are 
Michipicoten,  St  Louis,  Nipegon  and  Pic.      Beyond  this 
lake,  and  stretching  still  farther  to  the  north* west,  towards 
the  frozen  regions  of  Red  river  of  the  north,  and  the  Arc* 
tic  sea,  is  the  long  and  narrow  Lake  of  the  Woods,  appar* 
ently  the  Ultima  Thule  of  our  continent 

These  lakes,  fix)m  the  circumstance,  that  their  waters 
possess  less  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
comparative  shallowness  of  their  beds,  and  it  may  be  from 
other  causes,  when  swept  by  the  winds,  raise  waves,  if  not 
so  extensive  and  mountainous,  more  rough  and  dangerous, 
than  those  of  the  sea.    It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted, 
that  they  have  septennial  fluxes  and  reflux^L    From  the 
silence  of  the  recent,  and  intelligent  travellers,  that  have 
explored  them,  touching  a  fact  so  very  striking,  we  should 
be  led  to  doubt  it    It  has  been  affirmed,  also,  that  they 
have  perceptible  diurnal  tides.     We  doubt  this  also ;  for 
were  it  even  true,  that  the  saine  causes,  which  raised  tides 
in  the  sea,  operated  perceptibly  here,  the  surface  that  could 
be  operated  upon,  is  so  small,  compared  with  that  of  the 
ocean,  any  general  movement  of  the  waters  would  be  so 
arreted  by  capes,  points,  inlands,  and  headlands,  that  such 
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a  uniform  resnlt,  as  that  of  a  diurnal  tide,  could  hardly  be 
calculated  to  take  place  in  any  sensible  degree. 

The  waters  of  the  lakes,  in  many  instanqes  collected 
from  the  same  marshes,  as  exist  at  the  sources  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  filtered  through  oozy  swamps,  and  numberless 
fields  of  wild  rice,  where  (he shallow  and  stagnant  mass, 
among  this  rank  and  compact  vegetation,  becomes  slimy 
and  unpotable,  as  soon  as  they  find  their  Ic^vel  in  the  deep 
beds  of  the  lakes,  lose  their  dark  red  color,  and  their 
swampy  taste,  and  become  as  transparent,  almost  as  air. 
When  the  lakes  sleep,  the  fishes  can  be  seen  sporting  at 
immense  depths  below.  The  lower  strata  of  the  water 
never  gain  the  temperature  of  summer.  A  bottle  sunk  an 
hundred  feet  in  lake  Superior,  and  filled  at  that  depth,  feels, 
when  it  comes  up,  as  if  filled  with  ice  water.  Imagina- 
tion can  not  but  expatiate  in  traversing  the  lofty  precipices, 
the  pathless  morasses,  and  the  dark  and  inhospitable  forests 
of  diese  remote  and  lonely  oceans  of  fresh  water,  where 
the  tempests  have  raged,  and  the  surges  have  dashed  for 
countless  ages,  unwitnessed  except  here  and  there  at  the 
distance  of  an  hundred  leagues  by  a  few  red  skinSj  or 
more  recently,  Canadian  coureurs  du  bois^  scrambling 
over  the  precipices  to  fish,  or  paddling  their  periogues  in 
agonies  of  terror  to  find  shelter  in  the  little  bays  from  the 
coming  storm. 

Hundreds  of  rivers,  though  none  of  great  length,  dis- 
charge themselves  into  these  inland  seas.  Situated  as  they 
are  in  a  climate,  generally  remarkable  for  the  dryness  of 
its  atmosphere,  they  must  evaporate  inconceivable  quanti- 
ties of  water.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  the 
Niagara,  their  only  visible  drain,  do^  not  discharge  a  tenth 
part  of  the  waters  and  melted  snows,  which  they  receive. 
They  spread  such  an  immense  sur&ce,  and  have  so  much 
of  the  grand  levelling  power  of  the  ocean,  that  neither  they, 
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nor  their  outlet,  the  St  Lawrence,  have  any  thing  of  that 
iSood  and  subsidence,  that  form  such  a^  distinguishing  fea* 
ture  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters.  Hence,  too,  the 
Niagara  has  Httle  of  marked  alluvial  cAaracter  in  common 
with  the  Mississippi.  It  rolls  down  its  prodigious  volume 
of  waters,  alike  uninfluenced  by  droughts,  or  rains,  by  the 
heat  and  evaporation  of  summer,  or  the  accumulated 
snows  and  ices  of  winter. 

Will  the  shores  of  these  vast  and  remote  waters  be  ever 
settled,  except  by  a  few  wandering  trappers,  fishermen  and 
savages?  Shoals  of  immigrants  from  the  okl^orldare 
continually  landing  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  Upper 
Canada  is  becoming  populous.  Wave  is  propellf:d  beyond 
wave.  Much  of  the  country  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  is 
of  an  inhospitable  and  sterile  character,  never  to  be  culti*^ 
vated.  There  are,  also,  along  their  shores  and  tributary 
water*;,  sheltered  valleys  and  large  extents  of  fertile  schI, 
sufficient  for  numerousand  populous  settlements.  It  is  an 
inexplicable  part  of  the  com  position  of  human  nature,  that 
men  love  to  congregate  and  form  the  most  populous  cities 
and  settlements  in  nortliern  and  inhospitable  climes,  rather 
than  in  the  country  of  the  banana  and  the  pine-apple.— 
The  astonishing  advance  of  population  and  improvement, 
both  on  -the  American  and  British  side  of  the  country,  has 
caused,  that  the  bosoms  of  the  remotest  lakes  have  been 
whitened  with  the  sails  of  commerce.  The  smoke  of  the 
passing  ^team  boats  is  seen  ^rising  in  columns  among  their 
green  islands.  The  shores  have  echoed  with  the  exploding 
cannon  of  conflicting  fleets.  The  northern  forests  ^  Ohio 
have  already  seen  the  red  cross  of  a  hostile  squadron 
giving  place  to  the  stars  and  stripes.  Roads  are  con- 
structing to  reach  their  shores.  Canals  are  excavating  to 
connect  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  chain  with  the  At- 
lantic and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    Is  it  too  sanguine  to  jwe- 
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£ct,  that  within  the  compass  of  a  century,  their  shores  will 
count  an  hundred  populous  to^i^ns,  where  senates  will  de- 
bate and  poets  sing?  That  every  nook  of  them  will  be 
visited  by  vessels  and  steam  boats,  and  connected  by  roadd 
and  mail  routes,  and  that  the  iSsheries  on  them  will  become 
as  much  an  object  of  national  importance,  as  are  now 
those  of  Newfoundland? 

It  is  out  of  our  plan  to  diescribe  the  rivers,  that  empty 
into  these  lakes.  But  it  will  be  expected,  that  we  shall 
notice  the  St  Lawrence,  the  next  largest  river  in  North 
America  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  counterpoise  and 
rival  of  that  mighty  stream.  Commencing  his  course  for 
another  ocean,  and  moving  off  in  an  opposite  direction, 
he  seems  proudly  determined  to  resemble  his  mighty  rival 
in  nothing,  but  in  bearing  off  the  tribute  of  waters  from  a 
world.  The  former  is  continually  swelling,  of  subsiding, 
and  in  his  spring  floods,  moving,  with  a  front  many  leagues 
in  width,  he  has  no  resemblance  to  his  autumnal  course  in 
a  deep  channel,  and  winding  |||r  beaches  and  sandbars. 
His  alluvial  forests  are  wide  and  dark,  with  a  vegetation 
of  surpassing  grandeur.  His  sides  are  marly  and  crum<- 
bling,  and  his  bottom  is  oozy  and  of  sUme.  His  turbid 
waters,  when  united  with  those  of  the  sea,  discolor  it  for 
fifty  miles  from  his  mouth. 

The  other  is  perpetually  the  same,  steady,  full,  cliear, 
and  his  current  always  sweeping.  His  bed  is  worn  in 
strata  of  stone.  His  banks  rise  at  once  to  the  primitive 
soil.  Bluf&  of  rock  impend  his  course.  Forests,  in  their 
season  beautifully  verdant,  but  bearing  the  more  healthy, 
stinted  and  sterile  character  of  the  north,  the  larch,  the 
pine  and  the  white  birch,  bend  over  his  waters,  and  be- 
fore he  meets  the  sea,  vision  can  scarcely  reach  the  oppo- 
site shore. 
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At  the  point,  where  this  river  issues  from  lake  Erie,  it 
assumes  the  name  of  Niagara.  It  is  something  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  the  broad  and  power- 
ful current  embosoms  two  islands;  one  of  them.  Grand 
Isle,  the  seat  of  Mn  Noah^s  famous  Jewish  colony,  con- 
taining, it  is  said,  eleven  thousand  acres,  and  the  other, 
Navy  island,  opposite  to  the  British  village  of  Chippeway» 
Below  this  island  the  river  again  becomes  an  unbroken 
^eet,  a  mile  in  width.  For  a  half  a  mile  below,  the  river 
geems  to  be  waxing  in  wrath  and  power.  Were  this  rapid 
in  any  other  place,  itself  would  be  noted,  as  one  of  the 
sublimest  features  of  river  scenery.  Along  this  rapid,  the 
broad  and  irresistible  mass  of  rdling  waters  is  not  entire* 
ly  whitened,  for  it  is  too  deep  to  become  so.  But  it  has 
something  of  that  curling  and  angry  aspect,  which  the  sea 
exhibits,  when  swept  by  the  first  bursts  of  a  tempest. 
The  momentum  may  be  conceived,  when  we  are  instruct 
ted,  that  in  half  a  mile  the  river  has  a  descent  of  fifty  feet 
A  column  of  water,  a  mj^e  lm>ad,  twenty-five  feet  deep, 
and  propelled  onward  by  the  weight  of  the  surplus  waters 
of  the  whole  prodigious  basin  of  the  lakes,  rolling  down 
this  rapid  declivity,  at  length  pours  over  the  cataract,  as  if 
falling  to  the  central  depths  of  the  earth.  Instead  of  sub- 
limity, the  first  feeling,  excited  by  this  stupendous  cataract, 
is  amazement  The  mind,  accustomed  only  to  ordinary 
phenomena  and  common  exhibitions  of  power,  feels  a  re- 
vulsion and  recoil  from  the  new  train  of  thought  anil 
feeling,  forced  in  an  instant  upon  it  There  is  hardly  suf* 
ficient  coolness  for  distinct  impressions;  much  less  for 
calculations.  We  witness  the  white  and  terrific  sheets — 
for  an  island,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  cataract,  divides 
the  fall — descending  more  than  170  feet  into  the  abyss  be- 
low. We  feel  the  earth  trembling  under  our  feet  Tte 
deafening  roar  fills  our  ears.    The  spray,  painted  with 
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rainbows,  envelopes  us.  We  imagine  the  fathomless 
caverns,  which  such  an  impetus,  continued  lor  ages,  has 
worn.  Nature  arrays  herself  before  us,  in  this  spectacle, 
as  an  angry  and  irresistible  power,  that  has  broken  away 
from  the  beneficent  control  of  Providenca  When  we 
have  gazed  upon  the  spectacle,  and  heard  the  roar  until  the 
mind  has  recovered  from  its  amazement,  we  believe,  the 
first  obvious  thought  in  most  minds  is  a  shrinking  compa- 
rison of  the  littleness  and  helplessness  of  man,  and  the  in- 
significance of  his  pigmy  efforts,  when  measuring  strength 
with  nature.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  astonishing  spectacles,  seen  on  our  globe.  The 
eye  distinctly  measures  the  amount  of  the  mass,  and  we 
can  hardly  avoid  thinking  with  the  peasant,  that  the  waters 
of  the  upper  world  must  shordy  be  drained  down  the  ca- 
taract. But  the  strieam  continues  to  pour  down,  and  this 
concentered  and  impressive  symbol  of  the  power  of  Om- 
nipotence proclaims  his  majesty  through  the  forests  from 
age  to  age. 

An  earthquake,  the  eruption  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  the 
conflagration  of  a  city,  are  all  spectacles,  in  which  terror 
is  the  first  and  predominant  emotioa  The  most  impres- 
sive exertion  of  human  power  is  only  seen  in  the  murderous 
and  sickening  horrors  of  a  conflict  between  two  mighty 
armies.  These,  too,  are  transient  and  contingent  exhibi- 
tions of  sublimity.  But  after  we  have  stood  an  hour  at  the 
foot  of  these  falls,  after  the  eye  has  been  accustomed  to 
look  at  them  without  blenching,  after  the  ear  has  be- 
come familiarized  with  the  deafening  and  incessant 
roar,  when  the  mind  begins  to  calculate  the  grandeur  of  the 
scale  of  operations  upon  which  nature  acts,  then  it  is,  that 
the  entire  and  unmingled  feeling  of  sublimity  rushes  upon 
it,  and  this  is,  probably,  the  place  on  the  whole  globe, 
where  it  is  felt  in  its  most  unmixed  simplicity. 
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It  may  be,  that  the  beautiful  and  romantic  country  be-^ 
tween  Erie  and  Ontario  receives  a  richer  coloring  from  the 
imagination,  excited  so  strongly  to  action  by  dwelling  on 
the  contiguity  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  deep  thunder  of 
the  falls,,  heard  in  the  distanca  Remembrances  of  the 
bloody  field  of  Bridgewater  will  be  naturally  awakened 
by  this  view.  Be  the  cause  whal  it  may,  every  one  ap- 
proaches the  falls,  finding  the  scenery  and  accompaniments 
just  what  they  shoilld  be.  Every  one  finds  this  to  be  the 
very  place,  where  the  waters  of  the  upper  world  should^ 
pour  upon  the  lower.  We  have  figured  to  ourselves  the 
bloody  struggle  at  Bridgewater  by  the  uncertain  intervals  of 
moonlight^  and  the  feelings,  with  which  the  combatants 
must  have  listened  to  the  deafening  and  eternal  roar  of  the 
cataract,  which  became  audible  whenever  the  crash  of  the 
cannon  was  for  a  moment  suspended;  Must  it  not  have 
sounded  as  the  voice  of  nature,  mocking  in  her  own  sub* 
lime  irony,  the  feeble  and  the  mad  wrath  of  man,  in  at^ 
tempting  these  murderous  and  momentary  imitaUims  of  her 
thunder  and  her  power! 
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Nearly  500  miles  in  length,  and  400  in  breadth.    Be^ 
tween  42^  30',  and  40"  N,  latitude,  and  10«  31 ',  and  18^  30' 
W.  longitude.  Bounded  East  by  lake  Michigan ;  North  by 
lake  Superior  and  the  British  possessions ;  West  by  die 
Mississippi,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  source  to  die  north- 
em  boundary,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri  territory. 
The  most  accurate  account  of  this  country  is  to  be  found 
nn  Long^s  second  expedition.    It  is  generally  a  hilly  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  extensive  level  prairies.    At  the 
western  extremity  of  lake  Superior  are  the  Cabotian  moun- 
tains :  and  near  the  mineral  district  the  Smoky  mountains. 
In  some  of  its  features,  this  country  resembles  Missouri 
territory ;  but  has  greater  proportions  covered  with  wood. 
The  chief  rivers,  except  the  Mississippi,  are  Ouisconsin 
river.  Fox,  Chi  ppe way,  St.  Croix,  Rum,  St.  Francis,  and  Sa- 
vanna of  the  Mississippi ;  Grand  Portage,  Ontonagon, Mon- 
treal, Mauvaise,  Bois  brule,  St  Louis,  and  nearly  fifty 
smaller  streams  are  waters  of  lake  Superior.    Rwierre  la 
pluie  falls  into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.    None  of  the  lake 
rivers  have  a  course  of  more  than  150  miles,  and  few 
more  than  fifty  miles. 

The  largest  river  of  the  Mississippi  in  this  territory,  is 
Ouisconsin,  which  rises  in  the  northern  interior  of  the 
country^  and  interlocks  with  the  Montreal  of  lake  Superi- 
or. It  has  a  course  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles,  has  a  shallow  and  rapid  current,  which  is,  however, 
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generally  boatable  in  good  stages  of  the  water,  and  is  800 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  There  is  a  portage  of  only  half 
a  mile  between  this  and  Fox  riven  It  is  over  a  level  prai- 
rie, across  which,  from  river  to  river,  there  is  a  water  com- 
munication for  periogues  in  high  stages  of  the  water. 

Fox  river  has  a  course  of  360  milea  It  runs  through 
Winnebago  lake.  It  has  a  fine  country  on  its  banks, 
with  a  salubrious  cUmate.  Chippeway  is  a  considerable 
river  of  the  Mississippi,  and  enters  it,  just  below  lake  Pe- 
pia  It  is  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  commu-* 
nications  by  a  short  portage  with  lake  Superior. 

This  is  a  fine  region  for  huiiters.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  country,  bufialos,  elk,  bears  and  deer  are  commoa^ 
Beavers,  otters,  and  muskrats  are  taken  for  their  fur&  The 
trappers  and  savages  roam  over  immense  prairies  in  pur* 
suit  of  their  objects.  In  some  parts  of  it  the  soil  is  £^le. 
White  and  yellow  pine,  and  white  birch  are  common 
among  the  forest  trees.  All  the  water  courses,  pcmds  and 
marshes  are  covered  with  wild  rice,  which  constitutes  a 
<x>nsiderable  part  of  the  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants 
The  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  estimated  to  be 
1,330  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 

It  is  a  country  abundant  in  minerals.  In  it  are  found 
great  quantities  of  the  terre  verte^  or  green  earth,  lead, 
copper  and  iroa  The  lead  mine  district  is  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  country,  between  Rock  river  and  the  Ouiscon- 
sia  Here,  on  a  river,  called  Fever  river,  are  the  chief  es- 
tablishments of  the  present  miners,  and  the  mines  are,  pro- 
bably, as  rich  and  as  alMindant,  as  any  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  asserted,  for  half  a  century,  that  great  quantities  of 
native  copper  are  found  along  the  northern  shore  of  lake 
Superior.  More  recent  and  intelligent  travellers  have  not 
realized  the  expectations,  that  have  been  raised,  in  respect 
to  finding  this  metal.    But  lead  and  iron  are  found  in  va* 
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Iflods  ptaces;  and  sufficient  indications  of  the  enstence 
of  mines  of  coppen 

The  fifbOtbem  parts  of  this  extensive  region  possess  a  cli^ 
mate,  comp&raiivdy  mild^  and  not  mnch  unlike  that  ci 
the  nbrthern  belt  of  Mis^uri.  At  the  &Hs  of  Si  Antho- 
ny ftiesunHttters  Ar^  teihpeffale;  aiid  the  winters  ^tremely 
Ciold.  The  sbuk'ces  of  the  Mississippi  are  in  a  r^6n  se- 
vei^Iy  inclenii^nt  At'  St  Peters,  in  1830,  the  mean  tem- 
petfiitiredt  J diidary  Vas  zefo,  a>  degree  of  cold,  not  fehih 
aiiy  pArt  of  tile  United  States;  that  is  ihiich  settled.  The 
siirnniier  wa^  temperate,  and  the  atmosphere  beautifully  se* 
rdhe.  ETten  at  Priairie  du  OiTen,  though  mudi  more  tem- 
petite,  the  wiritere  are  very  severe.  The  following  table 
isl  selected  from  Jltfr.  Sch'oolcrafl 

¥liUe,  Date. 


-        -        •        May  15to124 

Riy^r  St.  Clair,      -        -        -        24—27 

Ifake  Haroo,  -        -        -         28  to  June  6 

STackinack,    -        -        -        June  7  to  IS 

Hkckidack  to  Lake  Superior,  June  13—- 18 

Lake  Superior,      ...        19—27 

OotonagOD  fUver,  -  -        28---30 

Water  of  Lake  Seperior, 

ODtonagea  River  to  Fond       )  jr,    t  *o    c 
du  Lac,    -        -        .        \  ''^y 

Betweed  Fond  dd  Lac  and 
Sandy  Lake,     - 

At  Sandy  Lake,     -        -        -         17^24 

Note. — ^^On  the  19th  July,  near  the  falls  of  Packagama,  the  eleva- 
tion being  about  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  <'the  night  was 
so  cold  that  water  froze  upon  the  bottoms  of  the  canoes,  and  they 
were  incrusted  with  a  scale  of  ice  of  the  thickness  of  a  knife  blade. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  36^  at  sun-rise.  There  had  been  a  heavy 
dew  during  the  night,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  dense  fog  ip,  tiM^ 
doming,  and  the  forenooa  remained  cloudy  aad  chilly .^^  ' 
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Average      Prevailing 

tempera^re. 

TsUnds, 

Air, 

Water. 

61^ 

QQO 

N.E.5 

61« 

620 

N.  Vi; 

51* 

61** 

N.  W. 

66« 

o6» 

S.E. 

66« 

000 

S.  W. 

66^ 

68<» 

N.  W: 

80® 

73<> 

N.  W. 

- 

66^ 

64* 

61* 

s.w. 

6r» 

N.  W, 

73« 
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Mean      Prevailiag 
'  Ump,  'winds. 

Trom  Sandy  Lake  to  8t.  Peters,  July  25  to  Aug.  1 ,    69^  S.  W. 

jChicago,        -        .        -        -        .        January,    Ifi®  N.  W.  &  S.  W^ 

February,    32o  S.  W. 

JWarcA^  to  15,    29«  N.  E, 

Green  bay  settlement  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  Fox 
Hver,  and  contains  952  inhabitants.  There  are  two  or 
three  other  small  incipient  establishments  of  hunters  and 
trappiers.  Prairie  du  Chien  is  a  considerable  village. 
There  are  flour  mills  near  it  It  is  a  place  of  importance, 
as  an  outfit  from  Ihe  lower  Mississippi  to  the  upper  watera 
It  is  situated  near  a  beautiful  prairia  ThejK)sition  of  the 
Tillage  has  been  recently  inundated.  Most  of  the  perma- 
nent inhabitants  have  Indian  blood  in  their  veina  At  ce^ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  a  populous,  bustling  and  buqr 
f>laca  'Curious  modes  of  justice  and  of  despatching  bu* 
siness  have  been  adopted  here  by  prescriptioa  The  in- 
habitants "in  this  village  and  settlement  amount  Id499L 
frequent  voyages  are  made  fi'om  St.  Louis  to  this  place, 
in  keel  boMii  The  number  df  miners  in  the  settlement 
upon  Fever  river  is  not  known ;  but  they  have  much  in- 
creased in  the  two  or  three  past  years.  This  vast  r^ionhas 
hitherto  been  politically  connected  with  Michigan  territo- 
ry; but  as  that  territory  has  as  distinct  geographical  limits 
as  any  state  in  the* union,  andthis  r^ion  is  only  connecteS 
with  that  by  circumstances  of  a  temporary  nature,  it  ii 
evident,  that  this  country  ought  to  be  viewed,  at  least  tele- 
graphically, as  a  territory  by  itselC 
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Length,  900  miles,  brea<hb,  80a  Between  36*  90' N. 
Fatilude,  and  IS""  40'  and  35»  10'  W.  fongitude.  Bounded 
by  the  British  possessions  on  the  North  f  East  by  the 
North  West  Territory,  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  South  and 
South  West  by  the  territories  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
West  by  Ae  Roeky  mountains.  No  writers  have  given 
such  striking,  general  views  of  thiscotintry  as  the  gentle- 
men of  Long^s  first  expedition. 

.  The  belt  of  country,  partially  wooded,  extends  generally 
fix>m'  two  tO'  finir  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and^  ils  waters.^  There  commences  that  ocean  of  prairie%^ 
that  constitutes  s&  striking  and  impressive  aAftture  m  the^ 
vast  country  beycHid  the  Mississippi:  and  .Missouri.  This 
vast  country  i&  for  the  most  part,  a  plain,  more  or  less 
covered  with- grass,  in  great  extents  fertile;  in  other  ex- 
tents almost  a  moving  sand.  It  is  pastured,  and  trodden 
by  countless  numbers  of  bufialos,  elk  and  othar  wild  ani-^ 
mals,that  graze  upon  it  In  some  places,as  on  the  Missouri^ 
spurs  of  the  mountains  are  encountered,  long  before  we 
reach  the  main  range.  In  other  places,  as  at  the  outl^ 
of  the  Arkansas  firom  the  mountains,  these  mountains 
spfing  up,  as  the  eternal  barriers  of  the  plains,  directly 
from  their  base.  One  mountain  is  distinguishable  from 
all  die  rest  We  have  wished,  that  it  might  be  denomina- 
ted Mount  Pike,  from  the  name  of  the  intrepid  and  ad- 
venturous traveller^  who  gave  u^  the  first  acoount  of  i  V 
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Its  blaek  sides,  and  boary  summit  ar^  a  kind  pf  sea  maFfc 
at  immense  distances  ever  the  plaia  It  elevates  its  gigan* 
tic  head^  and  frowns  upon  the  sea  of  verdure^  and  the 
boundless  range  of  buffalos  below,  taking  its  repose^  soli- 
tary and  detached  from  the  hundred  mountains  apparendy 
younger  psmbers  of  tfae  faipily,  wbicb  sbnpiL  |V|th  filial 
awe  at  a  distance  from  it 

The  Rocky  mountains  commence  in  the  unexplored 
Ff^gions  to  ^  northwest  of  thci  Upited  States;  ^nij  cHQg* 
ing  across  the  sources  pf  the  Missouri,  the  Hqeb^  Js^pn^ 
Platte^  Arkansas  an4  Red  riveir^  in  the  Mejqeftn  $t%t^  of 
^exas  and  Coahuila^  they  diverge^  and  unit«  ^itb  tb^ 
ijuiges  c^:  Mexican  mountains»    They  separate  th^  wAt^rs 
of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  firom  thoi^y^  tb«< 
&U  into  die  Ccdnmbia^  of  Multnomab,^  the  grei^t  lak<9  id 
Bueneventura,  and  Mher  watei^of  the  Papifie^    The; 
have  a  &r  greater  ex^t^  tjban  the  Alleghany  aoLfiorotaipSr 
^ire  a  wider  range,  and  for  the  most  padit  mn  like,  tjbeni  in 
jarallel  ridges,thougb generally  more  ragged^detacbodt  vA 
broken^aaifed^lyr  na  means  so  regular,^as  the  former*    Tbej 
are^aIs<i|.of  a  character  decidedly  more  prjnaitive,    Tbek 
black,  precipitqiis,.  and  frowning  appearance  hjeia  probaUy. 
given  them  tjbe  name  of  ^  Rocky  mountains    TbSir 
Vases  have  an  eten^tion  of  between  3  and  4M)0(),fe9feabaT^. 
the  level  tf  the  sea.    JamesV  or  Pikers.  OMMiiiiaiii  has. 
been  given,  as  being  12/)0&.feet  in  heights.    A#sthjsL^(att 
fiange  of  mountains  ia  as  yet  bui  very  impfiKfecilly  loK>w% 
jAiere  is  htde  reason  ip  doabt^  that  many  of  tW:  jMkBf 
when  more  fully  explored,,  and  saooe  accurately  meamreii 
wilt  he  found,  to  approach  much  nearer. in. hei^  to, die 
highest  ranges  in.  Mexico^  thaA  baa  been  commonfy  a»p- 
posed.    Most  oS  the  moi^.  ^lei^ated  sammits  are  ahavA.tfaia 
fnint  of  peipetual  congelation.    In  one  neefteot  tlMiy:  ne? 
aemble  tha  Alleghanies.   In  muneroua  ptaces  thfit  watei!^ 


4iM  nm  into  tlia  Pai^ifie,  rise  new  tfaosfi  diet  fijl  into  the 
iributftrieB  of  (hi^  Mwificippi  Thw  bp9  nature  kindljf 
jHravifIe4  pfanttt  f^  ei^y  trsiMk^  ircmi  fhe  eaelern  to  thf 
western  ^ide  of  tbe^e  frowning  and  apperenay  ifapassaUe 
harriers,  of  nature^  By  fsiamnitvncations  of  imquestionap 
Ue  Yeri^ity,  fr^m  pwnom  ^igaged  in  the  Missoon  for 
compii^,  we  teanm  that,  following  up  the  valleys  of  the 
(^purees  tif  the  Platle  to  the  opposite  yi^leyfi  q(  waters^  that 
filtt  ic^tQ  tlie  gieat  lake  of  Bwneventara^oB  the  other  side^ 
a  good  road  was  found,  and  easily  passable  by  loaded  wa-^ 
gons.  These  are  earioity  and  striking  fiiet&  ThisKne^ 
wto^  viewed  at  a  dj^tanee,  every  where  seene  eominuoiu^. 
iron  homAj  and  impawable.  Thff  mind  reecHia  ^m  the 
attempt^  a3  h^eless^  U^  fed  a  way  o^er  su^fa^  ftowning  and 
A)^rimdablo  harriem*  We  h^e  no'do^l^  tlpafc  wkhia 
ha^T  a^centui^  the  vi^f^»j^  tb^  AlMnssipj^i  will  he  unitedL 
ifSMb  tho^e  of  the  vn^t^m  sea  kj  Myngable  canals. 

MVhat  sLipe  called  the  ^ates.(^  ij^e  Rocky  |iouBtaimi^ 
^trciiBgh  whi^h  the  Afissoiiii  seeips  to  hdye  toni  itself  a 
passage,  are  commonly  described,  as  among  the  subHmest 
spectacles  of  this  range  of  mountains.  For  nearly  six 
Hules,  these  mountaiw  rise  in  blaek  and  perpendicular 
masses  1,300  feet  #K>ve  the  sur&ce  of  die  river.  The. 
chasa»  i^; little  more^ than  150  yards  wide;  and  thedec^ 
and  foaming  waters,(^  the  Missouri  cash  through  the  paa^ 
sage,  as  if  it  were  a  cataract  The  heart  of  the  bdielder 
is  ciulledi^  as  he  contemplates,  in  these  wild  and  umnfea*^ 
bited  ireg^ns,  this  seeiping  conflict  between  the  river  ani| 
tfie  mom^ins.  The»  smooth  and  hla^k  walls  of  the  clel| 
rise  mora  than  twice  as  high,  as  the  mountains  on  Nonfat 
river,  below  West  Pbint  Every  passenger  up  North  riwr 
has  beien  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  that  scene  inthe 
midst^pf,  amenity  ai^  Jife.  What  then  must  be  the  sensar 
tions.  «f^the  passeiqpir  through  th^gates  of  the  fij(N4q5 
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moontains^  who  witnesses  the  proofi  of  this  ccniflict  of  na-^-^ 
torey  in  a  r^on  three  hundred  leagues  from  civilization^ 
lyad  habitancy  ?    Vast  columns'  of  the  rock  torn  from  the^ 
mountains,  and  lying  along  the  river,  attest  the  fact  of  this^ 
forced  passage  of  the  river  through  the  mouniainsL-    The 
Black  hills,  the  elevated  table  lands  between  the  heads  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  called  Coteau  du  Prmr 
rie^  the  Ozark  mountains^  the  Masseme  mountains,  &e. 
may  all  be  considered  as  eollateral  ranges  of  the  Rocky^ 
mountains. 

>  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  in  thi&  ter* 
ritory  are  River  de  Gorbeau^  S£  Peter%  Cannon,  Upper 
loway.  Lower  loway  and  des  Moines.  An  interesting 
and  accurate  account  of  St  Peter's  is  given  in  ^Long's  se- 
cond expediticm;*  It  is  one  of  the  principal  upper  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  has  a  course  of  250  miles.  It  en- 
ters the  Mississippi  at  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  by  a  moutb 
160  yards  fpde,and  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  water. 

The  principal  tributaries  o(  the  Missouri  are  given  in' 
die  following  table : 


Width  (U  autUi 

Rivers. 

in  yards. 

Hilk  river, 

150 

Tellow'gtone, 

297 

Little  Missouri, 

134 

White  river, 

150 

Ranning  water. 

152 

Jacques, 

90 

Sioux, 

110 

Platte, 

600 

Kansas, 

340 

Grand  river, 

90 

Charaton,  E. 

30 

Charaton,  W. 

79 

Osage, 

397 

Gasconade, 

167 

Supposed 
length. 

200 

Side  onwhUk 
they  enter. 

North. 

600 

South. 

825 

South. 

200 

West, 

300 

S.  West. 

300 

North. 

270 

North. 

700 

West. 

550 

West 

200 

North.' 

150 

Norjth. 

180 

North. 

350 

South. 

150 

Soutb.^ 
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Ked  river  of  the  north  rises  near  the  (sources  of  St  Pe^ 
ter's ;  and  by  a  northern  and  winding  course  runs  nearly  200 
miles  in  our  territorial  limits ;  and  then  passes  into  the 
British  dominions  of  Upper  Canada,  and  empties  into  lake 
Winnipeek.  Its  principal  branches  are  Red  lake  river 
and  Mouse  river,  which  latter  stream  rises  within  a  mile  of 
fort  Mandan  on  the  Missouri.  Red  river  is  a  broad, 
deep,  and  very  interesting  river,  abounding  with  fish^  and 
the  country  along  its  banks  with  elk  and  buffido&  It  is  on 
the  banks  of  this  remote  stream,  that  lord  Selkirk's  very  in- 
teresting colony  is  settled 

The  next  grand  tributary  to  the  Afississi^i,  afler  the 
Missouri,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  die  Arkansas. 
The  headwaters  of  this  river  were  first  explored  by  Pike^ 
and  afterwards  more  thoroughly  by  Long.  This  survey 
reached  to  Bell's  springs,  38^  32'  N.  latitude,  and  38"  45! 
W.  longitude.  Indians  and  hunters  describe  its  sources  to 
be  nearly  300  miles  north-west  fit>m  that  poiiit  From 
Bell's  springs  it  xuns  in  a  direction  generally  south-east 
by  its  windings,  two  thousand  miles,  and  twelve  hundred 
in  a  straight  direction  to  the  Mississippi.  It  runs  through 
a  country,  where  the  traveller  can  often  see  nothing,  but  a 
grass  plain  boundless  to  hisvisioa  TheNegracka  and 
Grand  Saline  are  the  principal  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Arkansaa  The  lower  belt  of  this  region  is  of  secondary 
formation.  The  middle  belt  extending  from  the  Council 
Blufl^  to  the  sources  of  the  Negracka,  contains  lime  stone 
and  pit  coaL  The  upper  belt  is  primitive  and  granitic 
The  lead  mines  below  Prairie  du  Chien  have  already  been 
described.  Blue  and  green  earths,  which  the  Indians  use 
as  paints,  and  the  beautiful  red  pipe  stone  of  the  St  Peter's 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  elevations  of  the 
south-west  part  of  this  region  have  been  given,  as  follow: 
Eastern  limits  of  the  territory  on  Osage  river  7S0  feet  in 
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height    Neosho  riter  1,000.     Ai^nsas  at  the  hstsfe  of 
James*  peak  3,500.    Shnmnit  of  die  peak  1 1,00^. 

The  surface  and  soil  of  this  tast  exDent  of  country  is  dif 
ferent  fhmi  anjr  other  of  the  same  dimensions  on  d^e  globe. 
The  lower  courses  of  all  the  rivctf^  that  enter  the  Missis- 
sippi from  this  region^  are  vroodedl  In^  proportion,  ad  we 
ascend  towards  tfie  mountains,  the  wood  becomes  more 
scarce,  and  the  up^r  tributaries  of  liiese  t^reams  tfSA 
dh*ough  open  prairies.  There  is,  also,  a  fertile  beh  along 
Uie  banks  of  all  these  streams;  but  in  proportion,  as  w6 
diverge  from  them^  ifae  land  becomes  mi^nre  sterite  and 
lurched.  We  sometimes  may  travel  whole  dkys,  without 
seeing  water.  Great  extents  of  this  douiitry  may  be  al* 
iiiost  likened  totbe  Sahara  of  the  Afiricdn  deserts;  TfreriB 
10^  however,  in  the  most  sterite  parts'  a  thin  swaivl  of  grttSB 
and  herbage.  Codndess  droves  of  buffiilos,  elk  and  deer 
range  upon  these  vast  prairies.  These  will,  probably,  ill 
some  fiitnte  period  of  our  national  existence  be  replaced 
by  herds  of  domestic  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  jR>Ilowed 
by  moving  bands  of  shepherds.  Almost  the  whole  coiir^ 
ses  of  the  Missouri,  Platte  and  Yellow  Stone  are  through 
a  rich  soil.  The  same  may  be  afih'med'of  RedrSvef. 
The  upper  courses  of  the  Aricansa^  are  through  the  raort 
sterile  region  of  this  ocean  of  prairies. 

Climate.  In  a  country  of  such  immense  extent,  gene*' 
ralfy  level,  naked  and  open,  the  climate  must  of  coar&e 
in  a  great  measure  correspond  to  latitude.  The  first  cli- 
mate, beyond  the  stale  of  Missouri,  and  the  territory  of 
Arkansas  is  mild  and  temperate.  The  belt  beyond  has 
nearly  the  climate  of  New  England.  Still  further  towards 
die  mountains,  it  is  Canadian.  Pike  and  other  travellers 
speak  of  encountering  storms  of  sleet  and  hail  in  the  sum^ 
mer,  near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas.  When  the  winds' 
blow  from  the  west  over  the  summits  of  these  mountains^ 
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^And  bring  dqvm  on  these  vast  plains  the  temperature  of 
the  regions  of  perpetual  frost,  we  may  of  course  expect 
such  changes  of  temperature  near  their  base&  We  select 
the  following  table  as  compiled  by  Mellish  from  the  travels 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  as  conveying  a  synoptical  view  of  the 
climate  of  this  country. 


1804.  J 

SqU.  19  to  30,  Big  Bend  ^ 
to  Ricaree,  lat.  46<^.    ] 

Oct.  Ricaree  to) 

Mandan,  lat  47«  30',   \ 

Aov.  Fort  Maadaoy 

Dec.  Fort  Mandan, 

1805. 

Jan.  Fort  Mandaa, 

Feb.  Fort  Mandan, 

JIfereA,  Fort  Mandaa, 

Aprilf  Fort  Mandan) 
to  24  miles  beyond  > 
Martba^s  river,lat.  48^) 

JWsy,  Martha^sri) 

ver    to    Stone    Wall  J       82*        28«        62*  S.  W. 

Creek,  lat.  470  16'       ) 

/ime,  Stone  Wall) 

Creek  to  falls  of  Mis-f      76*        36*        66*  S.  W. 

souri,  lat.  47*  16'        ) 

Jukfy  Falls  to  Phi- J  ^ 

losophy  river,  lat.  45«)       ^^        ^^  66  S.  W. 

Avg.  Philosophy  "I 

river  to  the  head  wa-  1      ^-^  _^  ^  ^ 

ters  of  Columbia  ri-  f     ^^  ^*  ^^  ^'  ^ 

Ter,  lat.  44*  J 

N.  B.  -—  Signifies  below  Zero^ 

Creneral  Remarks. 

September  23.  The  air  remarkably  dry.  ^ 

€ktober  5.  Slight  frost.     18.  Hard  frost. 

27.  Went  into  winter  quarters  at  Fort  Mandan. 

VOL.  ijfk  56 


ghe$t. 

Laweit 

I.    Mean. 

Prevailing 
winds. 

88* 

42Q 

63* 

S.  E.&S.W. 

62* 

32* 

47* 

N.  W.  Sr  S.  E. 

62* 
38* 

12* 
—46*^ 

34^ 
V 

N.W.&S.E. 
N.W. 

36® 
380 
40« 

• 

—40* 
—18* 
2* 

-45i* 

11* 
28* 

N.W. 
.    N.W.&S. 
N.  E.  &  S.  E. 

80° 

24* 

49* 

N,  W.&S.W. 
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Novemher  9.  Strong  frost.     13.  Much  drifting  ice.    30.  Indians  cro8i| 

the  river  on  the  ice.  ^ 

December  6.  Excessive  N.  W.  wind.    7.  River  closed.     28.  Strong 

wind. 
January  3.  Snow  nine  inches  deep.     8.  Snow  ten  inches.     19.  Ice 

,three  feet  thick  on  the  most  rapid  part  of  the  river. 
March  2.  River  partially  open.     26.  Ice  broke  up,  and  descended  in 

immense  shoals.     30.  Ice  floating  in  great  quantities. 
^pril  1.  A  fine  shower  of  rain,  the  first  since  the  15th  of  September. 

The  air  dry  and  remarkably  pure. 
April  4.  Hard  gales;  scarcely  any  timber  to  shelter  the  country,  and 

the  winds  blow  with  astonishing  violence. 
April  7.  Left  Fort  Mandan. 
April  11.  Vegetation  appears.     18.  A  heavy  dew,  the  first  since  the 

15th  of  September.     21.  White  frost. 
May  2.  Violet  wind;  snow  and  vegetation  intermixed. 
May  4.  Snow  disappeared.     9.  Choke  cherry  in  bloom. 
May  18.  Wild  rose  in  bloom.     23.  Strawberries  in  bloom. 
May  26.  The  air  warm,  fine,  and  dry. 
June  27.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  so  large  that  on^  stone  was  seven 

inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  three  ounces. 
July  6.  Rain,  thunder,  and  hail;  a  black  bird  killed  by  the  latter. 
July  7.  Near  the  sources  of  Missouri.     21.  A  sudden  cold  caused  a 

difference  of  59^  in  the  thermometer  in  eight  hours. 

At  Council  Bluffs,  in  the  summer  of  1820,  the  greatest 
heat  was  105"*  and  the  winter's  cold  22**  below  zero, — 
Same  year  at  St.  Peter's,  93"  heat ;  and  30**  below  zero 
cold. 

This  country  is  part  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and 
has  been  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  by  Pike,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  Long's  expedition.  We  have  gleaned  in- 
formation, also,  from  hunters  and  trappers,  who  have  tra- 
versed it  in  all  directions,  and  who  have  lived  long  in  it. 
It  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  Indians,  of  whom  the 
Sioux  are  the  most  numerous.  The  whole  number  is  es- 
timated between  140,  and  150,000l 
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This  Territory  has  been  so  named  in  the  congressional 
discussions,  that  have  taken  place  in  reference  to  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  country  of  vast  extent  Its  southern  limits  are 
clearly  defined  in  our  late  treaty  with  Spain,  being  on  the 
42d  parallel  tp  the  Pacific.  Our  limits  to  the  north  west  are 
yet  in  question  with  those  of  Russia,  which  claims  to  the 
51st  parallel.  «Our  limits  with  great  Britain  are  the  49th 
parallel.  It  has,  therefore,  the  British  and  Russian  posses- 
sions on  the  North ;  the  Pacific  on  the  West ;  the  Mexi- 
can dominions  on  the  South,  and  the  territories  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri  on  the  East;  and  may  be  assumed  as 
stretching  between  41°  and  49''  N.  latitude,  and  34""  and 
48°  W.  longitude.  The  stupendous  ridges  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  which  we  have  already  described,  bound  this 
country  on  the  east  The  waters,  that  rise  on  the  western 
declivities  of  these  mountains,  flow  into  the  Columbia,  the 
Multnomah,  and  the  lake  Bueneventura.  Most  of  the 
elevated  summits  of  the  mountains  are  above  the  limits  of 
perpetual  congelation.  Beyond  the  mountains,  the  coun- 
try descends  by  regular  belts,  in  the  form  of  immense  ter- 
races, or  descending  plains,  disposed  regularly,  the  one 
below  the  other.  Beyond  the  first  plain,  and  between  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific,  is  another  extensive 
and  high  chain  of  mountains,  in  which  are  the  great  fails 
of  the  Columbia.  Still  west  of  these,  and  running  paral- 
lel with  the  coast,  and  at  the  distance  of  150  miles,  is  the 
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third  and  last  chain.  The  peaks  of  all  these  chains  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  highest  peaks  have 
been  named  Mount  Baker,  Mount  Regnier,  Mount  St 
Helens,  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  Jefferson. 

The  only  rivers  explored  in  this  region  are  the  Colum* 
bia  and  its  branches    This  noUe  river  has  its  head  waters 
near  those  of  the  Missouri.    It  collects  its  tribute  for  a 
wide  extent  along  the  western  dividing  ridges  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.     Immediately  upon  emerging  from 
these  mountains,  it  has  become  a  broad  and  deep  stream^ 
Having  received  Clark's  and  Lewis'  rivers,  each,  lai^ 
streams  from  the  east,  it  is  already  96&  yards  wide.    It 
there  forms  a  great  southern  bend,  and  breaks  through 
the  second  chain  of  mountains.    One  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  miles  below  are  the  great  falls,  where  the  river  descends 
in  one  rapid  57  feet     Below  these  falls,  it  winds  first  to 
the  north  west,  and  then  to  the  south  west,  and  passes 
through  the  third  chain  of  mountains ;  where  it  is  again 
compressed  to  the  width  of  150  yards.    Below  this  rapid^ 
at  180  miles  from  the  sea,  it  meets  the  tide,  beyond  which 
it  has  a  broad  estuary  to  the  sea»    Sixty  miles  below  the 
rapids,  Multnomah,  a  very  large  and  unexplored  tributary 
faHs  in  from  the  north  east    The  mouth  of  the  river  is  in 
46""  24',  and  the  tide  there  rises  8?  feet    The  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries  abound  in  the  finest  sahnon,   which 
seem,  in  fact,  to  constitute  the  chief  article  of  food  of  the 
savages  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    Seals  and  other 
aquatic  animals  are  taken  in  this  river  in  great  numbers; 
and  the  skins,  shipped  to  China,  constitute  the  chief  article 
of  trade  from  this  great  river.    A  number  of  the  head 
streams  of  the  Missouri  interlock  with  the  waters  of  this 
river,  as  Wisdom  river,  with  Clark's  of  the  Columbia; 
and  Jefferson  of  the  Missouri  with  Lewis'  of  the  Ccdura- 
bia.    Clark's  river  has  a  course,  between  200  and  300 
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Biiles  in  length,  before  it  unites  with  the  Columbia.  Leiyis^ 
river  is  a  large  and  long  tributary  of  the  Columbia.  Iii  it» 
course,  it  receives  North  Fork  and  Kooskooskee,  and 
after  winding  600  miles,  falls  into  the  Columbia  from  the 
east  by  a  mouth  250  yards  wide. 

The  geolc^cal  character  of  this  country  is  little  known ; 
but  the  western  decHvities  of  these  mountains  are  presum- 
ed to  be  primitive  and  granitic.  The  country  must  have 
an  abrupt  slope  to  the  Pacific,  descending  as  much  in  600 
miles  to  the  west,  as  it  does  in  1,500  to  the  east.  The  sum- 
mits of  these  mountains,  of  course,  are  sterile,  being  rag- 
ged rocks,  and  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  But  among  these  mountains,  there  are  sheltered 
and  fertile  valleys.  The  timber  in  the  mountains  is  pine, 
spruce,  fir,  and  the  other  terebinthines.  The  terrace  plains 
below,  generally  have  a  fine  soil ;  but  are  very  deficient  in 
timber.  The  prairies,  like  those  on  the  eastern  sides  of 
these  mountains,  are  covered  with  grass,  and  a  profiision 
of  most  beautifiil  flowers.  Among  the  prairie  plants  are 
two,  or  three  kinds  of  edible  roots,  which  furnish  vegetable 
food  to  the  savages,  as  an  aid  to  the  great  proportion  of 
salmon,  which  they  devour.  Wild  sage  is,  also,  an  abun- 
dant herb.  It  grows  of  a  size  and  height  to  be  like  a 
small  tree ;  and  on  these  extensive  plains  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  fuel.  The  sea  shore,  for  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  interior,  is  skirted  with  deep  and  thick  for- 
ests of  evergreens,  such  as  pine  and  hemlock.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  believed,  that  few  countries  on  the  earth  have 
a  more  fertile  soil  and  agreeable  climate,  than  those  of 
this  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Baron  Langs- 
dorf  has  given  us  a  very  delightful,  and  apparently  just  and 
discriminating  account  of  the  countries,  belonging  to.  the 
missions  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  in  the  Mexican  country, 
bounding  on  the  southern  limits  of  this  country.  The  mild- 
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ness  of  the  climate  is  surprising.  Sheltered  on  the  nonb 
by  protecting  ridges  of  mountains,  and  the  breezes  from 
the  west  being  softened  by  coming  over  immense  extents  of 
sea,  the  climate  is  as  mild,  as  it  is  in  the  country  east  of 
these  mountains  four  or  five  degrees  south  of  that  point 
Langsdorf  describes  these  countries,  extending  to  our 
southern  limit,  as  the  country  of  oranges  and  figs,  of  ver- 
dure, healtli  and  fertility.  We  scarcely  remember  to  have 
seen  more  sober  pictures  of  a  more  desirable  country,  than 
those  drawn  by  him  of  that  region.  They  correspond 
with  the  accounts  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  other  travellers, 
who  have  explored  that  country.  When  these  intelligent 
and  intrepid  travellei^  left  the  country  in  March,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  Montreal,  the  prairies  were  in  blossom,  and 
the  forwardness  of  the  season  seems  to  have  correspond- 
ed with  that  of  North  Carolina  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
true,  the  winters  are  rainy,  and  some  parts  of  them  severe. 
The  following  table  will  serve  to  convey  clear  ideas  of  die 
temperature  of  these  regions: 

T<d>le  of  the  windsy  and  remarks  an  the  weaiherbetweeit 
Ihe  Rocky  mountains  and  Padfic  ocean. 
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Sept.  1806.  From  Dividing  RidgeJ 
to  Canoe  Camp,      -     -  .     ^ 

Oct.  Canoe  Camp  to  Tide  Water, 
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Remarks. 

StpUmher,  Fair  19  days,  rain  7,  8D0fi[  4  days. 
October,  Fair  24  days,  ram  5,  cloudy  2. 
November.  Fair  7  days,  raia  17,  cloudy  6. 
December,  Fair  3  days,  raiq  27,  cloudy  1. 
January,  Fair  7  days,  raia  19,  cloudy  3,  snow  2. 

Jdnuary,  The  loss  of  the  thermometer  siacerely  regretted.  The 
parties  confident  that  the  climate  is  much  warmer  than  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  There 
has  been  only  ope  slight  white  frost  since  the  7th  Novem- 
ber. '^  We  have  seen  no  ice,  and  the  weather  is  so  warm 
that  we  are  obliged  to  cure  our  meat  with  smoke  and  fire, 
to  save  it." 
12.  The  wind  from  any  quarter  off  the  land,  or  along  the 

north-west  coast,  causes  the  air  to  become  much  cooler. 
14.  Weather  perfectly  temperate.     Never  experienced  so 

warm  a  winter  as  the  present. 
25.  It  is  now  perceptibly  colder  than  it  bas  been  this  winter. 
28.  Pretty  keen  frost.    The  coldest  night  of  the  season. 
F^ruary,  Fair  6,  rain  16,  cloudy  5,  snow  1  day. 

8.  The  feeling  of  the  air  indicated  that  ihe  rigdr  of  the  win- 
ter had  passed . 
24.  Qpite  warm. 
March.  Fair  8,  rain  16,  cloudy  7  days. 

1.  So  warm  that  fire  was  unnecessary. 
13.  Plants  beg^n  to  appear  aboye  ground. 
16.  Plants  put  forth  their  leaves, 

25.  Gooseberry  bushes  in  leaf. 

26.  Humming  birds  appear, 

30.  Grass  16  inches  high  in  river  bottoms. 
^pril.    Fair  20,  rain  7,  cloudy  3  days. 
6.  Cotton  wood  in  leaf. 

12  Vegetation  is  rapidly  progressing  in  the  bottoms,  though  the 
9now  reaches  within  a  milt  of  the  base  of  the  mountains,  at  the 
Rapids  of  Columbia. 
May,      Fair  19,  rain  5,  cloudy  6,  snow  1. 

3.  An  increase  of  snow  in  the  mountains  last  evening. 
10.  Weather  cold  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
22.  The  air  remarkably  dry  and  pure. 
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27.  The  snow  has  disappeared  on  th&  high  plains,  and  seems  to 
be  diminishing  fast  on  ^he  spurs  and  lower  regions  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 
June.      Fair  20,  cloudy  5,  raio  5. 

5.  A  great  rise  in  the  river  in  consequence  of  the  aielting  of  the 

snow  in  the  mountains. 
3.  River  at  its  greatest  height. 

5.  The  wild  rose  in  bloom. 

6.  The  vining  honey-suckle  in  bloom. 
22.  Strawberries  ripe  at  Qjuiasnash  Flatts. 

July  to  the  8th.  Fair  6,  rain  2  days. 

5.  A  dew  this  momiog;  the  nights  cool;  the  musqaitoes  trou- 
blesome. 

6.  In  the  open  plain  there  was  a  violent  wind  from  the  north-west, 
accompanied  by  hard  rain. 

8.  A  heavy  shower,  accompanied  with  rain  from  the  sonth-w^. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniarda  In 
1791,  captain  Gra^,  of  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  enter- 
ed the  river;  and  Gtom  his  ship  it  received  its  name.  It 
was  occasionally  entered  by  navigators  afterwards.  In 
1805,  Lewis  and  Clark  descended  this  river  fix>m  the 
mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  spent  the  winter  on  its  shore. 
They  returned  by  the  same  river  to  the  mountains ;  and 
most  of  the  exact  information,  that  we  have  of  the  country 
is  from  them.  For  some  years  a  setdement  of  fiir  traders, 
called  Astoria,  has  existed  here.  The  chief  intercourse  of 
this  place  is  with  China.  The  question  of  settling  this  de- 
lightful country  permanently,  has  been,  more  than  once, 
debated  in  congress.  Were  such  settlements  authorized, 
and  rendered  secure  by  the  requisite  military  establish- 
ments, there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  would  receive  laige 
accessions  of  immigrants.  The  number  of  Indians  of  the 
different  tribes  is  estimated  at  140,000. 
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Tnfi  countries,  which  We  haTC  been  describing,  stretch 
lieymid  the  settled  regions  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas: 
The  country  rf  Texas,  united  with  Coahuila,  making  one 
of  the  Mexican  states,  bounds  the  country  of  Arkansas  on 
the  South,  and  the  state  of  Louisiana'^on  die  West  Its 
proximity  to  our  country>,  its  being  already  isettled  to  a 
tx>i:Kiderabte  degree  with  Am^icans,  and  its  having  been 
long  considered^  as  included  within  the  ceded  limits  of 
Louisiana^  give  it  a  claim  to  a  very  brief  descrfptioa  Its 
length  is  800  miles,  and  its  brea»d&  500.  It  is  situated 
between  39*  and  42**  N«  latitude.  Bounded  on  the  East 
hy  the  Sabine,  which  separates  ft  from  Louisiana ;  on  the 
^Nidi  by  tfoe  gulf  of  Mexico }  on  the  West  by  die  Rio  del 
Norte.  The  northern  boundary  by  tbelast  Spanish  treaty 
was  as  follows;  bounded  by  Red  river  on  the  soudi  bank^ 
from  the  point,  where  it  strikes  that  river  to  100^  W.  longi*- 
tude  from  London ;  thence  due  liorth  to  the  Arkansas ; 
thence  up  the  Arkansas  on  the  smith  bank  to  43*"^  latitude ; 
dience  due  west,  on  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific  oceaa 
It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  surfiice  of  400,000  square  miles, 
and  has  sufficient  extent  to  form  a  large  government 

Face  €f  the  country.  Along  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
rivers  the  country  is  level  On  the  Rio  del  Norte  it  is 
broken  into  precipitous,  and  sterile  hills.  In  the  north 
western  extremity  there  are  mountains.  It  has  a  g^ieral 
slope,  like  an  immense  glacis  towards  the  gulf;  and  al- 
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though  from  St  Antonio,  and  various  othel*  central  points 
of  the  country,  high  hills  are  visible  in  the  distance,  it  is 
generally  a  very  level  country,  partaking,  in  the  extensive^ 
iiess  of  its  prairies  of  the  character  of  the  countries,  we 
liave  been  describing.  For  fifty  miles  beyond  the  Sabine, 
the  country  is  timbered,  and  has  little  show  of  prairie^ 
Beyond  that,  the  prairies  stretch  out  on  every  side  in- 
definitely. The  streams,  as  seen  elsewhere,  in  all  this 
country  are  skirted  with  a  belt  of  timber.  Within  sixty 
miles  of  the  gulf,  the  country  becomes  exceedingly  levd^ 
the  rivers,  as  in  Louisiana,  before  their  entrance  into  the 
gulf^  form  lakes  and  extensive  swampa 

The  soil  along  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  fertile.  On  the  Brasses,  and  ColofadOi 
there  are  wide  and  rich  bottoms,  differing  very  little  in 
character  from  those  of  Red  river.  The  soil  on  lyisb 
Bayou  is  also  fine.  Most  <>f  the  streams  have  a  mai^n  of 
rich  alluvial  soil  From  these  bottoms  we  rise  to  high 
table  prairies,  fi>r  the  most  part^  of  an  indifferent  soil,  and 
some  of  them  sterile,  with  a  stratum  of  lime  stone  rock, 
approaching  so  near  die  sur&ce  as  to  cause,  that  in  the  dry 
and  hot  season  of  summer,  all  vegetation  upon  it  becomes 
parched  and  sear.  Nine  tenths  "of  the  country  is  prairie 
of  this  character;  or  extensive  swamp;  or  sterile  and  pre- 
cipitous hills.  The  soil  that  is  rich,  is  generally  of  first 
quality,  producing  in  abundance  all  the  products,  that  can 
be  raised  in  Louisiana.  The  country  about  the  Trinity  is 
^ell  wooded,  and  abounds  in  springs. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Trinity,  which  is  acon- 
siderable  stream.  This  riverruns  parallel  witfi  the  Sabine 
and  about  ISO  miles  west  of  it 

Travelling  west,  the  next  important  river  is  the  Brassos, 
a'river,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  at  the  north  of  the 
'State,  and  after  a  course  of  between  5  and  6004niles,  flows 
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mto^  the-  gulf^  by  a  mouth  20a  yards  wide.  Tkis  river^ 
receives  a  number  of  considerable  tributaries,  and  has 
extensive  and  fertile  bottoms,  subject,  however,  to  the  in- 
convenience of  being  occasionally  inundated 

Eighty  miles  west  of  the  Brasses  is  the  Colorado.  This 
river  has  bottoms,  like  the  Brasses,,  and  a  course  of  450 
miles.  Both  of  them  are  navigable  for  schooners  sixty,  or 
seventy  miles  from  their  mouths ;  and  in  time  of  flood^i 
steam  boats  can  ascend  them  much  higher.  Between  the 
Brasses  and  the  Colorado  is  the  largest  body  of  good  land 
in  the  state.  Fifty  miles  farther  is  the  river  St  Markfr 
a  branch  of  the  Guadaloupe.  This  river  runs  through  a 
rich  country,  but  destitute  of  timber.  Sixty  miles  from  this 
river  is  the  Guadaloupe^  of  the  size  of  the  former  river,^ 
containing  fine  lands,  and  unlike  that  river,  being  well 
timbered  along  its  borders.  It  has  a  course  of  900  miles ; 
and  &lls  into  the  bay  of  St  Bernard.  It  is  a  river  memo^ 
rable  in  the  ancient  French  history  of  Louisiana,.as  being 
that  river,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  planted  the  colony 
under  M.  de  La  Salle,  in  1685. 

About  200  miles  ferther  west  is  the  Ria  del  Norte^ 
which,  rising  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas, 
has  a  very  long  course,  computed  by  its  windings  to  be 
1,000  miles  to  the  gulC  It  is.  generally  a  shallow,  wide 
and  rapid  stream,  in  the  hesUs  of  summer  fbrdable  in  a 
great  many  places.  The  general  character  of  the  country 
on  its  bankS'  is  broken  and  sterile..  Scarcely  any  river  of 
its  size  and  length  b  knawn,  so  Uttle  fevorabie  to  naviga- 
tion.  The  lyish  Bayou  and  the  Neches,  or  Snow  river, 
not  fitr  from  the  Sabine  are  considerable  streams. 

Towns  and  Settlements^    As.  we  travel  west,  on  the 
great  road  from  the  Sabine  to  Mexico,,  the  first  village  of ^ 
any  consequence  is  Nacogdoches.  It  issixty  miles  fi^m  the 
Sabine.    The  situation  ^  lonely,  but  delightful     It  is 
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inely  watered  by  d  hrg^  and  clear  spring  branch.  It  i# 
a  very  salubrious  situation.  This  village  was  formerly  ^ 
considerable  consequence^  possessing  a  churchy  and  being 
for  a  long  time  a  military  station.  But  occupied^  as  it  has^ 
been,  by  the  difierent  parties  in  the  various  revolutions^ 
which  it  has  experienced^  and  having  been  more^  <Mr  less 
plundered^  and  destroyed  by  each^it  is  at  present  litde  mm^ 
itian  a  heap  of  mins^containing  not  more  than  300  inhaU- 
tants,.of  whom  the  greater  part  are  wretchedly  peon  The 
fitmous  ^stone  house^  still  survives  all  the  revolutions^ 
ihrpu^  which  it  has  passed.  This  place  was  occapied^in 
die  winter  of  1837^  by  the  Fredonians^  who  declared  the 
state  of  Texas  to  be  an  independent  repubUc  y  and  who  soon 
after  wer»  vanquished^  and  driven  out  of  the  country  by  a 
small  Mexican  force. 

St  Antonio  is  situated  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Gua-^ 
daloupcy  in  39^  N.  latitude.  Its  position  is  high  and  heal- 
tiiy ;  andy  probably^  no  place  in  the  world  has  a  purer^  or 
more  salubrious  air..  It  is  said^that  the  proportion  of  very 
aged  people  is  greater  here^  than  in  any  other  place.  Such 
are  the  purity  and  dryness  of  the  air^  that  beef  killed  in  the 
sultry  days  of  summer  is  suspended  in  the  air  without  salt^ 
»id  in  this  situation  hardens,  and  preserves.  The  country^ 
being  ^ctremely  dry,  and  rains  unfrequent  in  the  summer, 
the  fields  and  gardens  in  this  place  and  the  vicinity  are 
watered  by  irrigation  y  for  which  the  elevation  c^  the 
stream,  that  waters  the  town,^  and  its  adaptation  to  this  pur« 
pose^  admirably  qimlifies  it  These  fields,so  irrigated  have 
a  delightful  appearance,  in  the  droughts  of  summer,  in 
contrast  with  the  sear  and  parched  aspect  of  the  surroon- 
ding  country.  This  was  formerly  an  important  lown,^ 
*  lieing  the  capital  of  Texas,  a  ctHisiderable  military  station, 
and  the  former  residence  of  tiie  govemon  It  is  said  for- 
merly, to  have  contained  3^000  inhabitantSi.    This  place, 
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afao,  has  been  possessed  by  different  parties,  during  the 
revolutionary  stiruggles  of  Mexico.  Each  in  turn  contri-* 
buted  to  help  reduce  it  to  ruins.  There  are  one  or  two 
squares  built  of  stone ;  and  a  church,  which  makes  some 
pretensions  to  elegance.  It  does  not,  probably,  contain  at 
present  more  than  1,200  inhabitants. 

On  the  upp^  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  very  far 
to  die  ncNTth  of  St.  Antonio,  is  the  village  of  Santa  Fe,  a 
place  better  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States^ 
than  almost  any  other  in  Texas^  as  being  the  town,  with 
which  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  over  land  by 
packed  mules  and  horses  from  St.  Louis  in  Missouri.  In 
consequence  of  this  trade,,  this  village  is  represented  to  be 
in  a  ^ivii^  conditioa  It  was  a  considerable  town^ 
when  Pike  visited  it.  The  chief  settlements  in  this  state^ 
fi>r  such  is  the  name,  which  it  now  assumes,  are  that,  of 
which  Santa  Fe  is  the  centre ;  the  settlements  along  the 
Rio  del  Norte^  o(  which  the  Passo  del  Norte  is  the  cen* 
tre ;  and  that  about  St  Antonio  and  Nacogdoches.  The 
eastern  part  c^  the  state  is  principally  inhabited  by  Ame^ 
ricans  from  the  United  States.  They  have  a  populous 
settlement  on  the  lyish  Bayou.  Mr.  Austin  has  settled  a 
very  considerable  eol<H)y  c^  Americans,  amounting  to  30& 
&milies^  on  the  Brassos  and  the  Colorado.  They  suffered 
much  at  the  commencement  But  the  circumstances  of 
the  colony^  are  now  represented  to  be  comfortable ;  and 
that  it  is  rising  in  its  prospects. 

This  state,  from  its  position,  in  relation  to  our  south- westn^ 
«m  frontier,  and  to  the  most  wild  and  unsettled  part  of 
oar  country,  has  been  a  rescNrt,  for  a  great  number  of  years,^ 
for  adventurers,  and  men  <^  desperate  fortunes ;  a  point, 
to  which  stolen  negroes  from  the  American  states  were  ^ 
carried ;  and  whence  African  slaves  have  been  smuggled 
info  our  oountty.    It  has  been  in  a  turbident  and  revolu- 
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lionary  condition  for  a  great  many  years.  The  passion  jfinr 
wandering,  and  especially  to  the  south- west^whidi  poe||jes- 
ses  a  great  portion  of  the.  southern  and  western  people,, 
has  caused,  that  the  country  of  Texas  has  been  a  point  of 
desire,  as  a  place  of  immigration  to  vast  multitudes  of  ad*' 
Tenturers.  With  some,  these  longings  evaporale  in  theory^ 
and  the  distant  contemplation  of  desire.  Many  hundreds 
have  carried  their  desires  into  effect;  and  have  found, 
when  they  have  at  length  arrived  at  the  desired  haveny 
nothing  but  poverty,  sickness,,  disappointment  and  wretch- 
edness. We  could  record  a  long  and  melancholy  cata- 
logue  of  cases,  like  these,  which  we  have  ourselves  seen 
But,  such  is  the  passion  to  immigrate  to  this  country,,  that 
in  autumn,  in  all  the  great  directions  of  approach  to  it^ 
we  still  see  Unes  of  wagons,  and  moving  &milies,  march- 
ing  away  from  our  good  and  happy  country,  to  fin4  a  para- 
dise, if  they  can  in  Texas.  Arrived  there,  all  the  illusion 
of  imagination  operating  best  at  a  distance,  ceases.^  The 
immigrants  find  themselves  in  a  new  climate,  under  a  new 
government,  in  a  new  order  of  tiiings,.in  a  country  remote 
from  markets,  beautifiil  indeed  to  the  eye ;  but  deriving 
little  substantial  advantage  from  its  barren  beauty ;.  and 
they  became  disappointed,  discouraged,  often  sick,  and  ge. 
nerally  poor  and  destitute,  and  a  scene  of  wretchedness, 
ensues,  diat  beggars  all  descripticuu 

Climate.  The  northern  parts  o£  Texas  about  Santa  Fe^ 
being  nearly  in  die  latitude  of  the  southern  division  of 
Missouri,  has  a  climate,  not  unlike  this  country.  The 
northern  interior  of  Texas  is  less  subject  to  rains  in  the 
summer,  than  Missouri;  and  the  country  generally  suflfers 
in  the  summer  months  fit)m  drought  The  high  and  central 
parts  of  this  state,  as  the  country  for  example  about  St^  Aur 
lonio,  have  a  salubrious  and  delightful  climate.  From  its 
elevation,  the  vicinity  of  mountains,  and  its  being  swept  by 
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ilie  regular  breezes  of  the  gulf,  it  never  suffers  the  same 
eitaaustiiig  beats,  as  the  low  and  humid  country  in  the  pa- 
rawl  latitudes  on  the  Mississippi.  Perhaps  no  country 
can  boast  a  finer  or  more  salubrious  climate.  Cotton  and 
«ugar  cane  grow  well  in  Mr.  Austin^s  colony.  Figs,  oran- 
ges, olives,  dates  and  firuits  of  that%ind  might  be  cultiva- 
ted. But  most  of  the  people  are  as  yet  either  too  poor, 
or  too  indolent  to  think  of  any  thing  beyond  mere  subsis- 
tence. 

History.  La  Salle,  from  Canada,  as  we  have  seen, 
made  the  first  settlement  in  this  country,  in  1683.  It  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadaloupe.  We  have  no  certain 
accounts  that  the  Spanish  crossed  the  Rio  del  Norte  into 
this  country  until  1714  The  first  point  which  they  occu- 
pied was  Adayes,  not  fiir  firom  Natchitoches.  The  French, 
as  we  have  seen,  occupied  the  latter  place  about  the  same 
time.  A  conflicting  claim  was  thus  established  on  the 
part  of  the  French  and  Spanish  occupants  to  the  extensive 
country,  now  called  Texas,  east  of  Rio  del  Norte.  The 
f  rench  always  claimed  to  that  river,  until  the  peace  of 
1762,  when  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  to 
Spaia  The  claim  was  revived,  when  our  government  be- 
<»ime  possessed  by  purchase  of  the  rights  of  France  to 
the  country.  It  was  occasionally  agitated  between  our 
government  and  that  of  spain,  until  it  was  finally  merged 
in  the  treaty  with  Spain,  by  which  we  acquired  Florida. 
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Iiv^  coTfipflmg  th^  htegoing  work,  the  object  has  been  to 
generalize,  as  much  as  possibte,  to  compress  fkcts  as  nearly 
as  might  be  into  an  abstract  form^  and  avoid  as  many  pro- 
per names,  as  might  consist  with  any  degree  of  distinct^ 
tiess  of  narrative.  Whole  volumes  of  narrative  carried 
out  imo  minute  detail  have  been  entirely  pretermitted. 
Much  of  this  narrative  had  deep  interest  from  ihe  simpli- 
<nty  and  force  of  the  narration,  from  the  freshness  of  strong 
IbeKng  infused  into  it,  and  the  rough  energy  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  those,  who  described  ev^its,  which  they  saw^* 
and  in  which  they  personally  took  a  part.  But  in  order  ta 
preserve  some  of  these  west  country  documents  of  history, 
we  have  given  entire  one  personal  narrative,  that  of 
Genera!  L.  of  Cincinnati,  a  distinguished  and  respectable 
citizen  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  who  has  been  in  the  country 
from  the  beginning,  and  who  probably  has  seen,  as  much 
of  its  progress,  as  any  other  man  in  it  To  us,  details  of 
this  class  have  great  interest  from  their  graphic  force  and 
freshness.  The  following  will  serve^  better  than  a  volume 
of  dissertation,  to  show  the  modes  of  backwoods  life,  and 
mider  exactly  what  circumstaix^es  these  great  establish- 
ments in  the  western  country  commenced*  Without 
ferther  preface,  we  enter  upon  the  relation  of  General  L. 

My  father  was  an  emigrant  from  Cumberiand  county, 
Pennsylvania  near  Carlisle.  In  ^e  autumn  of  1779,  he 
left  home,  with  his  family  for  Kentucky,  then  a  part  of 
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Virginia.  He  did  not  reach  the  Monongahela  until  the 
winter  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  his  descending  the 
Ohio  before  spring.  In  company  with  two  men,  who  were 
bound  with  their  families  to  the  same  point,  he  built  three 
large  arks,  or  as  they  were  afterwards  called  Kentucky 
boats.  The  winter  proved  uncommonly  severe,  and  by 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  saw  mills  in  that  country, 
procrastinated  their  arrangements,  until  the  first  of  the 
following  April.  By  advertisements,  all  the  adventurers 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  who  were  bound  to  Kentucky, 
were  requested  to  assemble  at  a  large  island  in  the  Ohio, 
a  few  miles  below  Pittsburg.  It  was  proposed  to  remain 
here,  until  a  sufficient  force  should  have  assembled  to  pass^ 
with  safety  amidst  the  country  of  savage  hostility,  which 
lay  between  them  and  Kentucky. 

So  numerous  was  the  concourse  of  adventurers  to  this 
pfoint,  that  in  two  days  after  his  arrival,  sixty^three  boats 
.were  ready  to  sail  in  company.  A  part  of  these  boats 
were  occupied  by  families ;  another  by  young  men  descen- 
ding the  river,  to  explore  the  country ;  and  the  remaining 
portion  by  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  emigrants.  The 
number  of  fighting  men  on  board,  probably  amounted  to 
nearly  a  thousand.  My  father  had  been  a  practised  sol- 
dier in  the  former  wars  of  the  country,  and  had  been  sta- 
tioned, as  such,  three  years  at  Pittsburg.  He  was  of 
course  versed  in  the  modes,  requisites,  and  stratagems  of 
Indian  warfara 

A  number  of  his  associates  had  been  trained  in  the 
same  way.  The  descending  boats  were  arranged  in  an 
order  of  defence,  not,  perhaps,  entirely  according  to  the 
technical  exactness  of  a  fleet  in  line  of  battle.  Pilot  boats 
headed  the  advance.  The  boats  manned  by  the  young 
men  sustained  each  wing,  having  the  family  boats  in  the 
^centre,  and  the  stock  boats  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
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them,  and  the  rear  guard  boats  floating  still  behind  them. 
Thie  boats  moved  with  great  circumspection,  floating  on- 
wards, until  they  were  abiieast  of  a  place  favorable  for 
flirnishing  range  and  grazing  for  the  cattle,  when  they 
landed,  and  turned  them  loose  for  thi&  purpose*  While 
their  cattle  were  thus  foraging  in  the  joy  of  a  short  eman- 
cipation from  the  close  prison  of  the  boats,  their  owners 
kept  a  vigilant  watch  outside  of  their  range  to  prevent  the* 
savages  from  assaulting  them. 

We  arrived  without  molestation  at  Limestone,  now 
Maysville.  Captain  Hinkston  of  our  company  with  three 
or  four  other  femilies  concluded  to  remain  here.  They 
immediately  commenced  the  customary  preparations  Sot 
rearing  cabins.  We  tarried  with  them  but  half  a  day^ 
during  which  time  a  company  from  our  number  turned  out 
to  hunt  in  the  wild  woods.  The  party  killed  several  buf- 
fidos,  and  I  now  for  the  first  time  tasted  their  flesh.  At 
ten  the  next  morning,  April  12th,  1780,  the  pilot  boats  gava 
signals,  that  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  hostile^array  oil 
the  northern,  or  what  was  called  the  Indian  shore  of  the 
Ohio.  The  boats  immediately  landed  in  a  concerted  or- 
der half  a  mile  above  the  foe.  It  was  arranged,  that  half 
the  fighting  men  should  be  in  readiness  to  spring  on  shore,^ 
the  moment  the  boats  should  touch  land.  They  were  then 
to  form  and  march  down  upon  the  Indian  encampment 
The  Indians  were  encamped  opposite  Licking,  where  Front 
street  now  intersects  Broadway  in  Cincinnati.  Their 
number  did  not  much  exceed  150;  whereas  we  numbered 
nearly  500.  Discovering  a  force,  so  much  superior,  ino- 
ving  rapidly  upon  them,  they  fled  in  so  much  haste  and 
disorder,  as  to  leave  part  of  their  movables  behind  thenu 
Our  party  pursued  them  four  or  five  miles,  up  what  is  now 
called  Mill  Creek.    Some  of  the  Indians  were  on  horse* 
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iHStek^  and  they  fled  fester,  than  their  wearied  pttrsaenr 
could  follow  them  on  foot. 

We  retamed  tg  our  boats  and  floated  unmolested  to^ 
BeargiasSy  at  the  Falls  ef  Ohio.  We  arrived  the  15th,  id 
April  After  surveying  the  vicinity^  my  fethev  selected  a 
I^ace  five  miles  back  from  the  river.  It  was  a  kurge  body 
of  land  of  extreme  ferttfi^,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  wais  a 
foe  spring.  Here  he  oicamped,^  and  commenced  dbearing: 
In  a  short  time,  he  was  jomed  by  more  than  forty  famihesi 
In  a  fortnight  they  had  built  as  many  cabins,  in  four  straight 
lines  so  arranged,  as  to  form  a  hoHow  square.  At  tha 
angles  were,  block  houses*  The  cabin  doors  all  opened 
into  the  hollow  square.  In  the  asnise  of  one  of  the  sides, 
leadii^  to  the  spring  was  a  large  gate  way,  and  eoe  of  the 
nme  dimensions,  to  match  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
planks  erf*  the  boats,  in  which  they  had  descended  the  river, 
were  wagoned  out  from  the  river,  to  furnish  floors  and 
d^oors  for  these  dwelhngs.  Through  the  walls  were  port- 
holes,  from  wlucb,  in  casa<^  attack,  they  fired  upon  the 

foe. 
Thus  sheltered  and*  defended,  the  next  object  was  gar^ 

dens  and  fields.  A  small  reserve  remained  in  the  enclo* 
sure,  and  wero  stationed  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  to 
survey  the  scene  of  operati<His,  and  give  notice  of  ap^ 
proaching  ^nger.  The  new  setdement  suffered  litde 
annoyance,  until  June,  when  Indian  ho8tiUties,,manife6ted 
hn  the  custoumry  way,  brdce  out  on  every  side  In  s^ma 
instances,  th^  were  successful  in  breaking  up  whole  sta^ 
lioitfi,  and  in  others  they  were  severely  chastised,  as  in  the 
expedition  undertaken  against  them  by  George  Rodgers 
Clark. 

This  punishment  restrained  them  to  a  sufficient  intenal 
of  peace,  to  enable  us  to  gather  in  our  crops  o£  com.  We 
witnessed  with  astonishment  die  results  of  a  vii^  soiL 


ibmt  bad  never  yet  faeeti  caltinUed  The  extent  of  ground 
QElltivated  by  each  individual  was  necessarily  smalU^ 
Some  of  the  setdens  had  die  cariosity  to  measure  the 
amount  of  com,  gathered  fitim  an  acra  It  ranged  from 
eighty,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels.  Most  of  the 
immigranis  had  moved  fimn  a  thin  and  barrensoil^  which 
required  aasidttoas  cultivation  even  for  the  small  crops^ 
which  it  yielded.  Here  die  horn  of  plenty  seemed  to  be 
emptied  almost  spontaneously.  They  had  generally  come 
also  from  a  much  severer  climate.  The  inclemency  of  the 
fintner  winter  had  led  them  to  prepare  for  a  winter  simi- 
lar^  to  that  i^  the  country^  from  which  they  had  emigrated* 
They  made  car^l  and  laborious  preparations  for  the  se- 
vere weadier,  such  as  plastering  the  chasms  <^  their  cabins^ 
gathering  fuel,  iSuc.  But  to  their  agreeable  surprise,  thera 
were  but  three  days,  that  might  be  denominated  freezing 
weather^  during  die  winter.  These  days  were  in  the  mid- 
die  of  January.  For  the  rest,  the  weadier  exhibited  every 
variety  ef  aspect,  that  all  the  climales  of  die  world  could 
diow^  among  which  were  frequent  showers  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  This,  it  will  be  reccdlected,  was  the  winter  of 
1780  and  '81 ;  and  it  very  much  resembled  the  present  vdn* 
ter^  1838,  except  diat  we  have  had  more  cold  days,  and  not 
so  many  thunder  showers. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  realiadng  the  continual  exposure 
of  die  fomily^  and  the  ride  of  his  fine  stock  of  catde  and 
horses,  my  father  determined  to  move  forther  into  the  intet 
riorof  Kentndcy.  Accordingly,  he  moved  an  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior  to  Kincaid^s  Station,  near  where 
the  town  of  Danville  now  stands.  That  part  of  *the  coum 
try  was  filling  rapidly  with  setders  from  Virginia,  through 
what  was  then  called  the  ^Southern  wilderness  road.'  M^ 
diough  we  felt  ourselves  much  more  secure  here,  than  in 
die  position,  which  we  had  left,  die  eomitry  beginning  ak 
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ready  to  have  an  interior  and  frontier,  we  often  experien- 
ced annoyance  even  here.  The  Indians  frequently  made 
inroads,  as  far  as  to  our  present  station,  killing  the  cattle|. 
stealing  the  horses,  and  sometinies  murdering  the  inhatn- 
tanta 

I  pass  over  the  expedition  of  general  Clark  against  the 
Indians,  in  which  a  number  of  their  towns  were  destroyed^ 
and  the  severe  retaliation,  which  they  practised  along  with 
their  allies  the  British ;  and  also  the  bloody  affiiir  of  the 
Blue  Lacks,  and  return  to  matters  personal  to  my  fiitherV 
fitmily.  The  gloom  created  by  that  disastrous  conflict  was 
difiiised  over  all  the  country.  All  those,  who  were  not 
bound  to  it  by  the  ties  of  family,  made  haste  to  escape  fixHn 
it,  and  in  ten  days,  scarcely  more,  than  three  hundred  e& 
fective  men  were  left  in  the  country.  But  this  extreme 
alarm  soon  passed  away.  The  settlements  were  crasoli* 
dated  by  the  joining  oi  the  weaker  to  the  stronger.  The 
block  houses  were  more  strongly  fortified,  and  the  people, 
attached  to  their  rural  abundance,  and  their  peculiar 
ways  of.-life,  determined  to  remain  where  they  were,,  and 
defend  themselves  to  extremities. 

In  the  subsequent  autumn,  many  adventurens  joined  us 
from  the  old  settlements.  The  army  of  lord  Comwallis 
fioon  after  surrendered,  and  the  American  soldiers  and 
iheir  enterprising  officers,  disengaged  from  service  by  that 
event,  flocked  to  this  fertile  wilderness.  In  the  course  <tf 
ihe  next  year,  we  became  more  formidable  than  befwa 
Although  the  Indian  war  still  continued,  the  security  in- 
spired by  numbers  induced  many  families,  that  had  been 
painfiiUy  iKK>ped  up  in  close  stations,  to  leave  their  enclo- 
sures, and  to  disperse  themselves  on  detached  &rms  over 
the  country. 

In  1784,  my  fiither  moved  to  Lexington,  and  raised  a 
crop,  on  what  are  the  out  lots  of  the  present  towa     My 
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father  was  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  3,000  acres  of  land,  a 
little  above  the  upper  Blue  Licks,  in  consequence  of  ser- 
vices rendered  as  a  captain,  in  what  was  called  the  French 
war.  It  had  been  surveyed ;  but  he  wished  to  survey  it 
more  accurately.  *  Accordingly,  he  made  all  the  minute 
preparations  requisite  in  such  cases.  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  allow  me  to  accompany  him.  Accordingly,  our  party 
well  mounted  proceeded  through  the  forests  for  the  tract 
We  took  along  with  us  a  number  of  led  horses,  according  to 
qustoqa  in  such  cases,  in  order  to  bring  in  a  sufficiency  of 
buf&lo  meat  to  serve  the  fiimily,  during  the  subsequent 
winter.  Our  travel  was  laborious,  for  we  were  obliged 
to  make  our  way  through  a  thick  cane  brake.  On  the 
evening  of  our  second  day's  journey,  we  encamped  on 
what  my  father  supposed  to  be  his  tract  of  land. 

Our  first  business  was  to  retrace  the  lines  of  the  former 
survey.  Our  next  was  to  hunt  buffidos  and  the  other  wild 
game  of  the  country,  for  subsistence.  I  was  then  fourteen 
years  old,  and  my  training  in  the  modes  of  backwoods  life^ 
as  well  as  inclination  and  practise,  had  given  me  a  dexteri- 
ty and  closeness  in  the  use  of  the  rifie,  equal  to  the  expert- 
est  Kentuckian  of  my  years.  We  saw  numerous  traces  of 
the  animals  of  our  search  on  every  side.  We  performed 
an  operation  for  our  horses,  to  prevent  their  escape,  techni- 
cally called  in  the  western  country  '  hobbling ;'  and  with 
this  precaution  left  them  to  pasture  in  the  cane  brake. 
We  suspended  our  baggage  on  the  trees,  to  place  it  out  oC^ 
the  reach  of  the  wolves.  We  divided  into  three  parties , 
of  pairs.  My  father  and  myself  formed  one.  We  had- 
not  advanced  more  than  five  miles,  from  the  point  of  se^ 
paration,  before  we  discovered  a  gang  of  bufialos  feeding: 
My  father  paused  according  to  the  necessary  precaution, 
to  observe  the  direction  of  the  wind,  ordering  me  to  get  to 
the  leeward  of  them«    My  orders  were  to  shoot  the  black* 
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6st  of  the  henf  behind  the  shenlders.  "Hie  expe<^d  eon* 
sequence  was,  that  at  the  report  of  my  gim,  the  herd  would 
Inm  and  make  lowardsfhim,  when  faecalcttlated  to  be  able 
to  bring  down  another,  as  thej  passed.  I  obeyed  my  di* 
feetioBB  to  the  letter  $  but  ki  the  aet  of  taking  akn,  seent  of 
pfie  probably  reached  Aem.  My  ba8  penetrated  the  bod|y 
of  the  animal  firrther  back,  diaxi  I  int^ided;  and  he  ran 
some  distance,  before  he  felL  They  did  not  take  tfie  direc* 
lion,  which  my  father  had  miticipated,  and  although  he 
eagerly  pursued  them  hr  some  distance,  he  fiuled  in  ob> 
taining  a  shot  I  rechai^ed,  pursued,  and  came  up  with 
my  father,  who  had  halted,  where  the  buffiilo,  that  I  had 
brought  down,  laid.  The  remainder  of  the  hend  esciqied 
us.  The  animal  was^  so  wounded,  that  it  would  Boon  die 
For  convenience,  my  father  determined  to  move  our  camp 
to  the  buffiila  I  had  ofiai  killed  bears,  deer  and  turkeys, 
but  never  a  buf&lo  before.  It  maybe  imagined,  how  much 
a  boy  of  fourteen  would  be  elated  by  such  an  exploit  My 
fether  proposed  to  test  my  backwoods  discipUne,  by  ie> 
questing  me  to  lead  die  way  dirough  the  forest  to  the  camp, 
distant  six  miles,  f  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  expfess 
confidence  in  my  ability  to  do  it,  even  were  the  camp  dis- 
tant forty  miles. 

I  preceded  him  at  a  brisk  walk,  until  we  were  in  si^  df 
Ae  camp.  I  saw  a  smile  on  my  Other's  countenance, 
whicbl  interpreted  to  be  one  of  approbation  of  my  ddtt. 
My  fittherhere  beckoned  me  to  stand,  informing  me,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  a  keen  survey  of  the  premises,  to 
ascertain  whether  savages  might  not  be  concealed  about 
the  camp  awaiting  our  return.  He  dien  preceded  me, 
walking  softly,  and  widi  great  caution  inspecting  eveiy 
point  in  advance,  and  behind  us.  Having  convinced  him- 
seli^  that  there  was  no  ambush  on  that  side,  he  made  a  cir- 
cuit and  explored  the  othoDside  of  the  camp  in  the  same 


xray.  Raving  convincMl  ourselves,  that  no  lenemy  lurked 
round,  we  advanced  to  the  fire^  spread  our  blankets  on  the 
ground,  and  threw  ourselves  on  it  for  reposa  He  then 
admonished  me  of  the  necessity  of  untiriiig  vigilance  re- 
minding me,  that  the  danger  fiom  die  wily  foe  was  often 
greatest  at  the  moment,  when  the  parties  felt  Aemselves 
most  secure.  He  then  directed  me  to  keep  a  keen  look 
out  cm  the  north  side  of  ^e  otmp,  while  he  would  do  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  south. 

A  stratagem  was  practised  upon  us,  on  this  occasion^ 
which  had  well  nigh  proved  fiital  to  the  party  practising  iti 
We  had  not  been  long  on  our  mutual  watch,  before  I  dis<^ 
covered  a  man  hiridng  in  advance  towards  the  camp, 
keeping  a  tree  between  him  and  myself,  in  order  to  scre«[| 
his  body  from  view.  We  reclined  with  our  feet  toward 
die  fire.  My  rifle  was  carefully  loaded,  the  muzsle  resting 
on  a  1<^  at  our  heads.  At  first,  I  supposed  it  to  be  one  of 
our  own  men,  and  I  determined  to  be  fiirther  satisfied, 
heiore  I  alarmed  my  father.  I  discovered  in  a  moment, 
that  he  was  approaching  me,  with  too  much  caution  for 
that  supposition,  that  he  carefiiUy  inspected  every  diing 
around  us,  and  made  his  way  with  a  soft  and  stealthy  steptf 
I  allowed  him  to  approach  near  enough  to  a  tree,  at  whidi 
he  was  aiming,  toonaUe  me  clearly  to  discover,  that  his  foc9 
was  blacked,  and  that  he  wore  no  hat  I  had  hitherto  re-^ 
mained  motionless,  and  I  was  convinced,  that  he  had  not 
yet  seen  me.  I  cocked  my  rifle.  Even  this  slight  noise 
aroused  my  father,  who  lay  with  his  back  to  mine  looking 
ia a  contrary  directioa  He  asked  me,  what  I  was  doing? 
I  informed  him,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  I  wa(|  watching 
an  Indian,  who  was  lurkiqg  towards  us,  apparently  to  fire 
upcm  us,  and  that  I  was  waiting,  until  he  should  reach  a 
tree,  towards  which  he  was  stealing,  and  expose  his  head 
so,  as  that  I  mi^t  give  him  a  fiitiBd  shot    He  asked  fne^ 
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if  I  saw  more  than  one,  to  which  I  answered  in  the  n^* 
tive.    He  then  directed  me  to  be  sure  of  my  aim,  and  not 
fire,  until  I  should  have  gained  sight  of  a  mark  in  his  eye^ 
The  person  had  now  gained  his  tree,  and  had  rested  his 
gun  in  a  position  to  fire  upon  us.    But  as  we  reclined  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  as  a  log  in  some  measure  protected  our 
bodies  from  his  fire,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  survey  us 
closely,  in  order  to  find  any  part  of  our  bodies  sufficiendy 
exposed  to  receive  his  shot    This  I  comprehended  fi^m 
his  movements,  and  v^ted  my  own  opportunity.    In  put* 
ting  his  h^id  from  behind  the  tree,  for  this  close  inspecti<m 
be  exposed  half  of  it    I  took  aim  and  drew  the  triggen 
but  the  gun  missed  fire.    The  person  hearing  the  noise 
instantly  jerked  back  his  head.    ^I  am  sorry  for  that,'  said 
my  fiither  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  I  replied  in*  vexation, 
that  it  was  the  first  time  it  had  fiiiled  me.     It  vnm  two 
minutes,  before  the  person  exposed  his  head  for  a  second 
purvey  of  us.    He  once  more  showed  his  face,  so  as  almost 
to  give  me  a  shot  at  him.    He  finally  presented  two  thirds 
of  his  face,  and  my  gun  missed  fire  a  second  time.    Hea- 
ring this  more  distinctly,  than  the  first  snapping,  he  again 
jerked  back  his  head,  and  exclaimed,  ^why  I  believe,  you 
have  been  snapping  at  me !'  I  immediately  recognized  the 
voice  to  be  that  of  Crawford,  one  of  our  mea    He  had 
thrown  ofi*  his  hat  and  blacked  his  foce,  as  he  informed 
w,  with  a  view  to  affiighton  me.    We  were  both  provdced 
at  this  wanton  folly ;  and  I  assured  him,  that  I  still  had  a 
good  mind  to  shoot  him.    My  fiither  severely  reprimanded 
him,  and  I  remarked  with  astonishment  upon  the  circum- 
stance, ttiat  my  rifle  had  twice  missed  fire.    To  show  him 
the  extent  of  his  exposure,  I  pointed  to  a  white  spot  on  the 
tree,  behind  which  he  had  been  concealed.    I  observed  to 
him  that  it  was  not  larger,  than  his  eye,  and  that  I  would 
demonstrate  to  him,  what  his  &te  would  have  been  in  case 
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my  gon  had  not  misscid  fira    I  presented,  and  my  ball 
carried  the  bari(  of  the  white  spot  into  the  tree. 

The  other  men  soon  after  came  ia.  We  immediately 
saddled  our  horses,  mounted,  and  moved  off  to  the  place, 
where  our  bufl^ o  laid.  We  encamped  there  for  the  night, 
and  feasted  upon  the  choice  pieces  of  the  animal.  I  found 
myself  ill,  during  the  night;  and  in  the  morning  my  fitther 
discovered,  that  I  had  the  measles,  and  that  they  appeared 
on  my  fiice.  He  proposed  in  consequence  to  take  me 
home.  It  was  distant  nearly  seventy  miles,  and  I  was 
unwilling  to  interrupt  the  business,  for  which  he  had  come 
out,  in  this  way,  and  I  so  informed  him,  proposing  to  return 
alone.  He  replied,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
sleep  out  at  least  two  nights  alone,  and  that  I  might  become 
worse  on  the  journey.  I  answered,  that  I  had  no  appre- 
hensions of  the  kind ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  the  first 
time  I  had  spent  nights  alone  in  the  woods.  In  reply,  my 
fitther  renewed  his  objection,  pointing  out  the  additional 
danger  from  the  Indians,  on  such  a  long  way.  But  I 
overcame  all  his  objections,  and  was  allowed  to  start  off 
alone.  It  was  a  long  excursion  through  a  wilderness,  which 
apprehension  had  too  much  reason  to  people  with  savage 
I  had  the  measles,  and  was  but  fourteen  years  old.  But 
such  was  the  training  of  the  youths,  of  that  period  in  the 
wooda 

I  commenced  my  journey  stopping  twice  the  first  day, 
to  let  my  home  feed  upon  the  grass.  I  took  care  to  select 
a  spot  in  open  woods,  where  I  could  survey  the  copji^try  for 
a  great  distance  around  me.  I  saw  abundance  of  game 
on  my  way ;  but  having  no  use  for  it,  and  bemg  chaiged 
by  my  fother  to  make  no  unnecessary  delay,  I  idlqwed  it 
to  pass  unmolested.  At  night  fidi  I  struck  a  considerable 
stream.  It  was  easily  fordable.  Thinking,  if  any  enemy 
came  on  my  track,  it  would  bo  easy  to  balfie  him  here,  I 
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rode  up  the  middle  of  the  stream  half  a  mile,  and  ascended 
a  branch,  that  fell  into  the  stream,  two  or  three  hundred 
yards.  I  then  left  the brandb, and  rode  onamile  to  atree 
top,  which  afibrded  plenty  of  dry  wood.  I  dismountedt 
hobbled  my  horse,  to  fised  for  die  night,  kindled  me  a 
bright  fire,  took  some  of  my  provisions,  and  laid  myself 
down  to  sleep,  thinking  as  little  of  my  measles  and  lonely 
situation,  as  possible 

The  next  morning,  I  started  at  early  dawn,  expecting  to 
reach  home,  that  night  At  ten,  I  discovered  a  very  lai^ 
bear  near  my  course.  The  temptation  to  give  the  animal 
a  shot  was  irresistible  to  one  of  my  years  and  inclinationa 
I  dismounted,  and  killed  the  animal.  Although  I  could 
make  no  use  of  the  carcass,  I  determined  to  carry  home 
the  ddn,  as  a  trophy.  I  found  it  a  difficult  business  in  the 
first  place,  to  arrange  the  large,  heavy  and  greasy  hide,  so 
m  that  it  could  be  carried  on  horse  back.  It  so  fi*equendy 
slipped  from  under  me,  that  I  found,  I  must  either  leave  it, 
or  tarry  out  another  night  I  concluded  on  the  latter.  I 
had  consideraUe  fever,  during  this  night — and  did  not 
sTeep  much.  I  set  c^  in  the  morning  with  the  first  twilight^ 
and  reached  Lexington  at  noon  the  next  day.  I  was  nearly 
recovered  of  die  measles^  In  ten  days  afterwards,,  my 
fiufaer  and  his  party  returned. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1785,  my  father  with  my  brother 
and  nqrself  went  out  to  his  lands,  sixteen  miles  from  Lex- 
ington^ and  erected  a  couple  of  cabins.  He  then  moved 
his  fitpkily  there,  and  commenced  clearing  the  lands.  But 
m  a  few  days,  we  discovered  traces  of  Indians  in  our  vi- 
cinity. As  it  was  an  unprotected  frontier  estabUshment, 
my  fittber  deen^  it  necessary  to  enclose  his  cabins  in  a 
stockade;  It  was  done  with  three  lines  of  palisades,  the 
eabins  making  the  fourth  sida  During  this  year  we 
^ere  not  much  annpyed  by  the  Indians*    But  the  next 
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summer,  they  took  from  us  thirteen  &ie  horses  at  one  time. 
We  raised  a  parr^  and  pursued  them.  We  came  in  view 
of  them,  just  as  they  had  completed  swimming  the  horses 
over  to  a  sand  bar  cm  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio.-* 
When  they  discovered  us,  they  exclaimed  from  the  oppo- 
site shore,  that,  we  were  too  late,  and  might  go  home  again. 
We  had  the  comfort  of  exclaiming  back  again,  that  they 
were  thieving  rascals,  and  asking  them,  if  they  were  not 
ashamed  of  what  they  had  been  doing?  They  replied 
with  great  coolness,  not  at  all ;  that  a  few  horses  now  and 
then  was  all  the  rent  they  obtained  of  us,  for  their  Ken- 
tucky lands.  They  outnumbered  us  three  to  one ;  and  of 
course  we  had  no  prudent  course,  but  to  follow  that  of  their 
advising,  and  return  home  without  our  horses. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  that  general  Clark 
raised  the  forces  of  the  Wabash  expeditioa  They  con- 
stituted a  numerous  corps.  Colonel  Logan  was  detach^ 
from  the  army,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  to  raise  a  conside- 
rable force,  with  which  to  proceed  against  the  Indian  vil- 
lages on  the  head  waters  of  Mad  river,  and  the  Great  Mi- 
ami I  was  then  aged  sixteen,  and  too  young  to  come 
within  the  legal  requisition.  But  I  offered  myself  as  a 
volunteer,  hoping  to  find  and  reclaim  my  frither's  horses» 
I  need  not  relate  the  circumstances  of  thefiulure  of  gene- 
ral Clark's  expedition  Colonel  Logan  went  on  his  desti- 
nation, and  would  have  surprised  the  Indian'^^town&v 
against  "v^ich  he  marched,  had  not  one  of  his  men  de-^ 
sorted  to  the  enemy,  not  long  before  they  reached  the  town% 
who  gave  notice  of  their  approach.  As  it  was^  he  burned 
eight  large  towns,  and  destroyed  many  fields  of  corn.  Ha 
look  seventy,  or  eighty  prisoners,  and  killed  twenty  warri* 
ors,  and  among  the  rest  the  head  chief  of  the  nation.  This 
last  act  caused  deep  regret,  humiliation  and  shame  to  the 
eommander  and  his  tix)ops. 
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We  came  in  view  of  the  two  first  towii9,oneof  which  stood 
cm  the  west  bank  of  Mad  river,  and  the  other  on  the  north- 
east of  it   They  were  separated  by  a  prairie,  half  a  mile  in 
extent  The  town  on  the  north-east,  was  situated  on  a  high 
and  commanding  point  of  land,  that  projected  a  small  dii* 
tance  into  the  prairie,  at  the  foot  of  which  eminence  broke 
out  several  fine  springs.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  &• 
mouschiefof  the  nation.  His  flag  was  flyingat  the  time,  fimn 
the  top  of  a  pole  sixty  feet  high.     We  had  advanced  fai 
three  lines,  the  commander  with  some  of  the  horsemen 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  centre  line,  and  the  footmen 
in  their  rear.    Colonel  Robert  Patterson  commanded  the 
left,  and  I  think  colonel  Thomas  Kenedy  the  right    When 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  towns,  the  spies  with  the  firont 
guard  made  a  halt,  and  sent  a  man  back  to  inform  the  com- 
mander of  the  situation  of  the  two  towns.      He  ordered 
eolonel  Patterson  to  attack  the  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
Mad  river.    Colonel  Kenedy  was  also  charged  to  incline 
a  litde  to  the  right  of  the  town,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
prairia    He  determined  himself  to  charge  with  the  centre 
division  immediately  on  the  upper  towa     I  heard  the 
commander  give  his  orders,  and  caution  the  colonels 
against  allowing  their  men  to  kill  any  among  the  enemy, 
Aat  they  might  suppose  to  be  prisoners.    He  then  orde^ 
ed  them  to  advance,  and  as  soon  as  they  should  discov^ 
ihe  enemy,  to  charge  upon  them.    I  had  my  doubts  touch- 
ing the  propriety  of  Some  part  of  the  arrangements.    I 
was  willing,  however,  to  view  the  affiiir  with  the  diflidence 
<tf  youth  and  inexperience.    At  any  rate,  I  determined  tm 
%eat  hand  to  see  all  that  was  going,  and  to  be  as  near  the 
head  of  the  line,  as  my  colonel  would  permit    I  was  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  try  myself  in  battle.    The  commander 
at  the  head  of  the  centre  line  waved  his  sword  over  his 
head,  as  a  sienal  for  the  troops  to  advance.    Colonel  Dan* 
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iel  Boone  and  major,  since  general  Kenton  commanded 
the  advance,  and  colonel  Trotter  the  rear.  As  we  ap- 
proached Within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  on  the  left,  and 
about  three  fourths  from  that  on  the  right,  we  saw  the  sa* 
vages  retreating  in  all  directions,  making  for  the  thickets, 
swamps  and  high  prairie  glass  to  screen  them  from  their 
«iemy.  I  was  animated  with  the  energy,  with  which  the 
commander  conducted  at  the  head  of  his  line,  as  he  waved 
his  sword,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  exclaimed,  ^charge 
from  right  to  left.'  The  horses  appeared  as  impatient  for 
die  onset,  as  their  riders.  As  we  came  up  with  the  flying 
savages,  I  was  disappointed,  discovering,  that  we  should 
have  little  to  do.  I  heard  but  one  savage,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  chief,  call  for  quarter.  They  fought  with  des- 
peration, as  long  as  they  could  raise  knife,  gun,  or  toma- 
hawk, after  they  found,  that  they  could  not  screen  them- 
selvea  We  despatched  all  the  warriors,  that  we  overtook, 
and  sent  the  women  and  children  prisoners  to  the  rear. 

We  pushed  ahead,still  hoping  to  overtake  a  larger  body, 
where  we  might  have  something  like  a  general  engage- 
ment; I  was  mounted  on  a  very  fleet  gray  horse.  .Fifty 
of  my  companions  followed  me.  I  had  not  advanced 
more  than  a  mile,  before  I  discovered  some  of  the  enemy 
running  along  the  edge  of  a  thicket  of  hazle  and  plum 
bushea  I  made  signs  to  the  men  in  my  rear  to  come  oiv 
At  the  same  time,  pointing*  to  the  flying  enemy,  I  obliqued 
across  the  plain,  so  as  to  get  in  advance  of  them.  When  I 
arrived  within  fifty  yards  of  them,  I  dismounted,  and  rais- 
ed my  gun.  I  discovered  at  this  moment,  some  men  of 
the  right  wing  coming  up  on  the  left.  The  warrior,  I  was 
about  to  shoot,  held  up  his  hand  in  token  of  surrender,  and 
I  heard  him  order  the  other  Indians  to  stop.  By  this  time 
the  men  behind  had  arrived,  and  were  in  the  act  of  firing 
upon  the  Indians^    I  called  upon  them  not  to  fire,  for  that 
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ihe  enem J  had  surrendered  The  warrior,  ifaat  Jhad  SON 
rendered  to  me  came  walking  towards  me,  calling  his  wo* 
men  and  children  to  follow  him.  I  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  my  hand  extended.  But,  before  I  could  reach  him, 
the  men  of  the  right  wing  of  our  force  surrounded  him.  I 
rushed  in  among  their  horsea  While  he  was  giving  me 
his  hand,  several  of  our  men  wished  to  tomahawk  him.  I 
informed  them,  that  they  would  have  to  tomahawk  me  firsti 
We  led  him  back  to  the  place,  where  his  flag  had  beeli. 
We  had  taken  thirteen  prisoners.  Among  them  were  the 
chief;  his  three  wives,  one  of  them  a  young  and  handsome 
woman,  and  another  the  famous  grenadier  squaw,  upwards 
of  six  feet  high,  and  two  or  three  fine  young  lads.  The 
rest  were  childrea  One  of  these  lads  was  a  remaikaUy 
interesting  youth  about  my  own  age  and  size.  He  duog 
closely  to  me,  and  appeared  keenly  to  notice  every  thing, 
that  was  going  on. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  town,  a  crowd  of  our  men 
pressed  round  us  to  see  the  chief  I  stepped  aside  to  fosten 
my  horse,  and  my  prisoner  lad  clung  close  to  my  sidcL  A 
young  man,  of  the  name  of  Cumer,  had  been  at  one  of  thei 
springs  to  drink.  He  discovered  the  young  savage  by  my 
side,and  came  running  towards  me.  The  youngIndian,pro- 
bably,  supposed  he  was  advancing  to  kill  him.  As  I  turned 
round,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  let  fly  an  arrow  at  Cur- 
ner,  for  he  was  armed  with  a  bow.  I  had  just  time  to 
catch  his  arm,  as  he  discharged  the  arrow.  It  passed 
through  Gumer's  dress,  and  grazed  his  side.  The  jerk,  I 
gave  his  arm,  undoubtedly  prevented  the  arrow  firom  kil- 
ling Cumer  on  the  spot  I  took  away  the  remainder  of  his 
arrows,,  and  sternly  reprimanded  him.  I  then  led  him 
back  to  the  crowd,  which  surrounded  the  prisoners.  At 
^e  same  moment  colonel  Magery,  the  same  man,  who  had 
caused  the  disaster  at  the  Blue  licks  some  years  before, 


came  riding  up.  Creneral  Logan  had  just  been  giving 
orders  to  dispose  of  the  prisoners  in  one  of  the  houses^  and 
place  a  guard  over  them,  and  had  reitied  his  horse  around, 
when  his  eye  caught  that  of  Magery.  *  Colonel  Magery,' 
said  he^  ^you  must  not  molest  those  prisoners.'  ^I  will  see 
to  that,'  said  Magery  in  reply.  I  found  my  vi^ay  through 
the  crowd  to  the  chief,  with  my  young  charge  by  the  hand. 
Jtf agery  ordered  the  crowd  to  ojpen^  and  let  him  ia  He 
came  up  to  the  chief^and  the  first  salutation  was  in  the  ques« 
tion,  was  you  at  die  defeat  of  the  Blue  Licks?  The  In-^ 
dian  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  not  under* 
standing  the  purport  of  the  question,  answered,  yesf— * 
Magery  instantly  seized  an  axe  from  the  hand  of  the  gren- 
adier squaw,  and  raised  it  to  make  a  blow  at  the  chief  I 
threw  up  my  arm  to  ward  ofi*  the  blow.  The  handle  of 
the  axe  struck  me  across  the  left  wri&t,  and  came  near 
breaking  it  The  axe  sunk  into  the  head  of  the  chief  to 
the  eyes,  and  he  fell  dead  at  my  feet  Provoked  beyond 
measure,  at  this  wanton  barbarity,  I  drew  my  knife  with 
the  purpose  to  avenge  his  cruelty  by  despatching  him.— 
My  arm  was  arrested  by  one  of  our  men,  which  prevented 
my  inflicting  the  thrust.  Magery  escaped  from  the  crowd. 
The  officer  at  that  moment  came  up  with  his  guards,  orde- 
ring the  men  to  open  the  crowd,  and  desiring  the  prisoners 
to  follow  him  to  die  guard  house.  The  lad^  that  was  my 
prisoner  caught  my  hand,  and  held  fast  to  me.  I  walked 
with  them  to  the  guard  house,into  which  they  were  ordered. 
A  strong  guard  was  placed  around  the  house.  Other  pri* 
soners  were  brought  in,  until  the  house  was  nearly  filled. 
A  detachment  was  then  ordered  off  to  two  other  towns, 
distant  six  or  eight  miles.  The  men  and  prisonefs  were 
ordered  to  march  down  to  the  lower  town  and  encamp. 
As  we  marched  out  of  the  upper  town  we  fired  it 
vol*  i&  60 
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The  narrative  of  General  L.  here  breaks  of£  We  mily 
observe,  diat  this  is  the  narrative  by  a  gentlemen  not  only 
an  eye  witness,  but  personally  engaged  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Piqua  towns,  related  in  the  History  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTfeS  ON  KENTTCKY. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1786,  Mr.  Francis  Downing,* 
then  a  lad,  lived  in  a  fort,  where  soon  afterwards  iron* 
^orks  were  erected  by  Mr.  Jacob  Myers,  which  are  now 
known  by  the  Slate  creek  works,  and  owned  by  colonel 
Thomas  Dye  Owings. 

One  morning,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Yates,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Downing,  went  out  in  search  of  a  horse, 
that  had  strayed  away  from  the  fbrt.    After  travelling,  six 
or  eight  miles  in  search  of  the  horse.  Downing  began  to 
*be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  danger  from  Indians,  and  obser- 
ved to  Yates,  (who  was  much  older  than  himself,  and  to 
-whom  he  looked  up  for  protection)  that  he  thought  he 
heard  a  noise  like  sticks  cracking  behind  them.    Yates 
laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  not  to  be  a  coward — that  it 
was  only  his  imagination,  and  that  there  was  no  danger 
whatever.    Downing,  however,  was  not  convinced,  but 
embraced  the  first  fiivorable  opportunity  afforded  liim  for 
x^ncealment^  to  stop  in  a  thick  duster  of  whortleberry 
bushes,  while  Yates  went  on.    Iti  a  few  minutes  an  Indian 
was*seen  by  Downing,  running  towards  him,  until  he  was 
within  ah  hundred  yards,  when  he  suddenly  stopped. — 
Downing,  to  use  his  own  expression,  was  as  it  were,  tAtm- 
derstruck.    He  resolved,  however,  as  he  had  a  gun  to  fire, 
and  then  run:  but  unfortunately  his  gun  having  a  double 
irigger;  before  he  had  raised  her  to  his  face,  she  went  ofi^ 

^  Mr.  Dowming  is  a  respectable  citizen,  bow  living  in  Leiingtoo» 
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and,  as  he  remarks,  he  instantly  went  off  too!  After 
running  some  distance,  he  met  Yates,  who  having  heard 
the  report  of  the  gun,  had  turned  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
matter,  and  learning  that  they  were  closely  pursued  by 
Indians,  they  ran  together.  At  length  diey  reached  a  de- 
cUvity,  and  were  compelled  in  following  the  path,  to  de- 
jscend  into  a  valley  surrounded  with  hills.  Here  they  soon 
saw  two  Indians,  who  had  taken  a  shorter  course,  and 
were  running  by  another  route  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
▼alley.  There  was  no  alternative:  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  path,  and  to  run  with  the  utmost 
possible  rapidity,  although  from  the  superior  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  Indians  of  the  different  roads,  they  had 
gained  considerably  on  the  pursued,  and  seemed  likely 
soon  to  overtake  them.  Both  parties  ran  on  until  they 
reached  a  dry  gutter  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  about 
six  feet  deep  and  of  considerable  width.  The  Indians 
had,  by  this  time  approached  very  near  them,  and  attemp- 
ted to  leap  over  the  gutter  at  about  the  same  time  with  the 
whites.  All  got  across  safe  except  Mr.  Downing,  who 
just  reached  the  edge  of  the  gutter  against  which,  striking 
his  foot,  he  fell  upon  his  breast,  rebounded  and  fell  back- 
ward  into  the  gutter.  The  violence  of  the  &I1  almost 
deprived  him  ^  breath  for  a  time,  but  fortunately  the  In- 
dians were  too  intent  upon  the  chase  to  observe  his  re- 
maining behind,  and  both  happening  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion solely  to  Mr.  Yate&,  continued  to  pursue  him.  Mr. 
Downing  at  length  recovering  from  the  shock,  walked 
along  in  the  gutter,  which  grew  shallower  as  he  advanced, 
and  soon  ceased  to  serve  the  purpose  of  concealing  him 
from  the  sight  of  the  Indians.  At  length  he  discovered 
one  of  them  returning  in  search  of  him — ^he  instantly 
dropped  his  gun,  left  the  gutter,  and  ran  back  the  same 
way  he  had  come.    The  injury,  he  had  received  from  hiR 
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&I1,  afiected  his  speed,  and  the  Indian  gained  .dpcm  hnn 
rapidly.  After  running  a  considerable  distance,  conside-^ 
ring  his  case  a  desperate  one,  and  his  being  overtaken 
inevitable,  he  came  to  a  large  poplar  tree,  vehich  had  been 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  It  so  happened,  that  whilst  he 
ran  along  one  side  of  the  tree,  the  Indian  pursued  him  en 
the  other.  At  this  critical  moment,  he  felt  himself  caught 
by  the  leg,  and  was  compelled  to  make  a  momentary 
pause^  when  he  perceived  that  he  had  been  stopped  by  a 
small  dog,  which  instantly  ran  away  from  him.  This 
pause  had  given  to  the  Indian  a  considerable  advantage,, 
and  he  perceived  himself  hkely  to  be  caught  at  the  toot  of 
the  tree.  Most  fortunately  however,,  just  at  that  spot  a 
large  she  bear  had  taken  up  her  abode  with  several  cubs-^ 
Not  being  pleased  with  the  violence  with  which  the  Indian., 
approached  her  young,  she  instantly  attacked  him,,  when 
Mr.  Downing,  taking  advantage  of  the  interference  of  thii- 
unexpected  coadjutor^  suddenly  wheeled  around,,  and  left 
the  savage  engaged  in  a  most  violent  struggle  widi  his  nevr 
adversary.  What  was  the  result  of  the  rencontre^  w^ 
are  not  informed.  It  had,  however,  the  happy  eSdcX  €i 
preserving  Mr.  Downing  from  almost  inevitable  destmiy 
tion ;  and  as  no  remains  of  the  Indian  was  ever  afterwards 
found,  at  or  near  the  place,  it  is  probable  he  escaped  with 
his  life^  if  not  with  considerable  injury. 

Mr.  Yates  Ukewise  succeeded  in  getting  off  unhurt  A& 
ter  running  several  miles^  he  concealed  himself  amidst 
trees  or  in  a  eanebrake,  and  thus  eluded  the  pursuit;  and 
rettmied  home  safe. 

It  was  a  custom  with  Mr.  Downing,,  in  the  suronier,. 
about  the  time  referred  to  above,  to  go  out  of  the  f<Nrt  every. 
afternoon,  to  a  cluster  ei  hickory  tvees  several  hondred 
yards  distant,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  squirrels,  which 
at  that  place  were  very  numerous.    Near  his  path,,  (as  he 


afiervards  discoverid)  fifteen  Indians  4ay  concealed  for 
three  days,  behind  a  large  log,  where  they  had  placed  a 
number  of  bushes  to  serve  as  a  blind,  these  waiting  for  a 
fitvorable  opportunity  to  kill  some  one  or  more  men,  and 
obtain  plunder.  TfaKS  two  first  days  he  passed  as  usual  to 
the  hickory  grove  and  back  again  without  molestation,  the 
Indians  probably  being  aware,  that  litde  if  any  thing  could 
be  obtained  fiom  him,  and  fearing  that  an  attack  upon  hin» 
would  lead  to  rmmediate  detection  and  pursuit  On  the 
third  day  he  observed  that  the  bui^ies  around  the  log'  were 
apparently  dying,  and  being  unable  to  conjecture  the  cause^ 
was  attracted  by  curiosity  towards  the  spot,  and  he  advan» 
ced  to  within  about  ten  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  was  the  matter,  when  his  attention  was  Caught  by  the 
flntterii^  of  a  beautifiil  bird,  entangled  in  some  burs  just 
by  him.  He  instantly  turned  and  caught  the  bird,  which 
drew  off  his  curiosity  about  the  dying  bushes,  and  he  re-^ 
turned  to  the  fort,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
making^  a  cage  for  the  bird.  Had  he  not  been  interrupted,, 
he  would  inevitably  have  been  taken  by  the  Indians  with- 
out the  firing  of  a  single  gun.^  Sa  completely  were  husp 
thoughts  occupied  with  his  little  bird,  that  he  forgot  to  men* 
don  the  circumstance  of  the  dying  bushes.  The  next 
morning  early,  a  paek-horse  driver  and  his  son  went  out 
to  see  afier  their  horses,  when  die  concealed  Indians  shot 
them  both,  scalped  and  stripped  them  befin^  the  people  of 
the  fort,  who  bmrd  the  guns,  could  get  t&  the  place.  They 
having  previously  stolen  and  serared  a  number  oi  horses^ 
they  instantly  made  oflL 

One  Sunday  morning,  three  men,  one  by  ^  name  of 
Poor,  anothernamed  Wade,  the  name  of  the  third  not  re-^ 
collected,  who  had  been  in  die  habit  of  recmmoitering  the 
country  in  the  capacity  af  spies,  prc^Kised  to  Mr.  Dovming 
togo  with  them  to  Mud  lidc,  now  the  Olympian  (firings, 
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seven  mileft  distant  from  the  fort.  They  accordingly  set 
outtc^ether  on  foot,  and  travelled  unmolested  until  &ey 
came  in  sight  of  the  Lick.  As  they  ascended  a  hill,  they 
discovered  several  hundred  buflyos,  elk  and  deer^  which 
they  considered  an  indication,  that  there  were  no  Indians 
there;  but  whilst  they  were  surveying  the  prospect,  and 
were  descending  *the  hill.  Poor  and  Wade,  who  were  some 
distance  in  advance  of  Downing  and  his  companion,  sud- 
denly turned  round  and  gave  notice,  that  there  were  ten  or 
fifteen  Indians  sitting  and  endeavoring  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  drain  that  proceeded  from  the  Lick,  and  that 
it  was  necessary,  that  diey  should  fly  for  their  lives.  They 
immediately  started  and  ran  with  all  possible  speedy  but 
soon  heard  the  Indians  behind  them.  The  pursued  took 
onepadi,and  the  pursuers  another,  but  after  a  short  distance 
the  two  paths  came  together — the  whites  however  reached 
the  point  of  junction  before  the  Indians,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  gained  by  the  choice  of  paths.  Young  Downing 
hieing  small,  and  not  like  his  companions  accustomed  to 
running,  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  them,  and  was  advised 
as  the  only  chance  of  his  escape,  to  embrace  the  first  op- 
portunity when  the  situation  of  the  road  should  throw  him 
out  of  sight  of  the  Indians,  to  step  behind  a  log  and  lie  con- 
cealed, whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  ran  on.  .  Reluctant  as 
he  felt  to  be  left  in  the  woods  surrounded  by  savages,  he 
considered  it  the  only  alternative,  and  followed  the  advice. 
Accordingly,  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself,  he 
jumped  aside  firom  the  path,  and  lay  close  behind  a  log. 
The  Indians  soon  came  along,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  to 
overtake  those  whom  they  still  saw  before  them,  passed  by 
Downing,  who  lay  trembling  by  the  way  side.  About  ten 
minutes  after  they  passed,  he  ventured  to  rise  and  leave 
his  place  of  concealment ;  for  some  time,  however,  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.     To  go  bade 


towards  the  lick  was  his  first  thought,  by t  it  was  abandon- 
ed amiost  as  soon  as  conceived  In  this  state  of  lincer- 
teinty,  he  slowly  walked  along  the  path  in  the  direction  the 
Indians  had  takea  A  little  reflection,  however,  cmivinr 
ced  him  of  die  danger  of  this  course,  as  it  was  very  pro*, 
bable  they  would  soon  turn  and  conie  the  same  direction 
back ;  he  therefore  left  the  path,  and,  after  wandering 
through  the  woods,  reached  the  fort  in  safety,  several  hours 
after  his  companions,  who  outran  their  pursuers  and  re- 
turned Ukewise, 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Downing  fell  in  company  with 
Wade  and  Poor  at  Stroud's  Station,  and  set  out  with  them 
to  return  to  the  fort  On  their  way,  it  was  proposed  and 
agreed  to  go  about  three  miles  from  the  road  to  a  place 
called  Cassidy's  Station,  (where  a  settlement  had  been 
made  and  abandoned  on  account  of  its  exposure  to  the 
Indians)  in  order  to  get  watermelons,  which  were  in  great 
abundance  at  that  place.  When  they  came  near  the  en- 
closure. Wade  and  Poor  told  Downing  to  sit  on  his  horse, 
and  hold  their  horses,  whilst  they  went  to  reconnoitre  and 
ascertain  whether  (hey  could  enter  the  watermelon  patch 
in  safety — charging  him  on  no  account  to  leave  the  horses, 
or  move  from  the  spot  until  they  returned,  unless  the  Indi- 
ans should  appear,  or  he  should  hear  a  signal  agreed  on, 
by  a  sound  made  on  corn  blades,  in  which  last  case  he 
should  repair  immediately  to  a  comer  of  the  fence,  and 
there  wait  for  them.  They  accordingly  went  leaving  him 
alone ;  and  having  been  absent  a  considerable  time,  he  be- 
gan to  be  uneasy,  and  regardless  of  the  positive  injunc- 
tions he  had  received,  determined  to  go  and  see  what  was 
the  matter.  With  this  view  he  dismounted,  and  tied  his 
horses  to  the  poles  which  formed  the  fence  of  the  enclo- 
sure, jumped  over  and  began  to  make  his  way  through  the 
high  bropm-corn,  which  concealed  the  houses  from  view* 
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Whmi  he  had  aloiost  reached  the  extremity  of  die  com 
field,  he  caught  a  gUmpse  of  the  cottages,  and  saw  a%iaii, 
whom  he  took  to  be  an  Indian,  run  from  one  house  to  ano- 
ther,  and  at  the  same  instant  heard  the  signal,  agreed  on, 
given  by  his  companions.  He  was  now  aware  of  the  im- 
prudence of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  ran  with  di 
possible  speed  towards  the  fence.  Unfortunately,  however*, 
the  violence  with  which  he  jumped  over  it  alarmed  the 
horses,  and  they  ran  off,  each  with  a  pole  hanging  to  its 
bridle.  Wade  and  Poor  wenf  to  the  comer  of  the  fence 
according  to  agreement,  but,  not  finding  Downing  or  the 
horses,  were  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  ran  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  when  they  saw  the  horses  running  ofi*  and  Down* 
uig  running  after  them.  With  the  utmost  expediticm  they 
caught  their  horses,  cut  away  the  poles,  sprang  on  them 
and  rode  several  miles  in  fiiU  speed  without  uttering  a.  sin* 
gleword.  At  lei^th,  having  recovered  their  seIf>posses- 
sion,  they  discovered  they  were  not  pursued,  and  proceed- 
ed on  deliberately  home,  censuring  Downing  in  the 
most  pointed  language,  for  his  imprudent  conduct  which 
had  put  to  hazard  the  Uves  of  the  whole  party. 
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Xi;^a  of  the  cotintiy  wateired  by  the  principal  rivert  and  bran-  ' 
fehe!|%  the  United  §tate8. 

Square  MiUs» 

Missoari  Territory,  f  -            -            -            -            -  698,000 

Missouri,          -            ...            .            -  60,300 

AritaHsas  Territory,    -            -            -            -            -  121,000 

Louisiaoa,  |     -            -^            -  :        •  "            -            •  36,000 

North  West  Territory,  i         -            -            -            -  72,000 

Iftinois,  yff      -            -            -            -            -            -  68,310 

Indiana,  II       ------  34.940 

Ohio,  I            ---...  30.800 

Pennsylvania,  I           -            -            -            -            •  14,650 

New  York,  T^^            -            .            .            •            .  460 

Maryland,  1-^7             -.          -            -  *         -            -  V   110 

Virginia,!       --.-.-  25,600 

Kentucky,        .----.  39.000 

North  Carolina,  ^J      -            -            -        '    -            -  500 

Tennessee,      -            -            -            -            -            ^  41,300 

South  Carolina,  tItt     -            "            -            "            •  200 

Georgia,  yi^   ----.-  .380 

Alabama,  |      -            -       .     -            .            -            -  7,250 

Mississippi,  J  -             -             -             -             -             -  22,670 

Total,  1,263,870 

Valley  of  the  Missouri,            -            .            .            .  674,000 

Valley  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  Ohio,    -  225.000 

Valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,      -            -            *  205,000  ^ 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters,  below  the  mouth 

of  Ohio,  .-.-»-.  290,000 


1,394,000 
,  Missouri,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Yellow 

Stone,   ^  -  -  -  .  -  680 

Do.  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,        -  -  1370 

2050 

Mississippi  Proper,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with 

the  Misseuri,     -----  780 

Alleghaoy  River,  the  highest  source  of  the  Ohio,  to  its 

junction  with  the  Mtinengahela,  -  -  200 

Do.  to  its  junction  with  the  Missfssippi,       -  -  680 

880 

▼OL.  II.  61 
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[.SlissisBippi,  from  tbe  junction  with  the  HiMonrJ  to  41b 

outlet,  ■  -  -  -  ,,- ; 

Greatest  length  of  the  MiBBuiippi  from  its  outlet  td  the 

highest  point  of  tbe  Missouri,    • 
Do.  to  tbe  highest  poiDtof  MiBsiisippi  Proper, 
Do.  to  the  bigbeet  point  of  tbe  Ohio, 

"  Tributary' Strtams. 

Of  tbe  Missouri — Yellovr  Stone,     .  - 
La  Phtle, 

Kansas,     -  ■  -  » 

Osage,       -  -  .  - 

"  Of  Ohio — MonODgabela,       -        .  -  - 

Cumberland,         -  .  -_ 

Tennessee,  ,  .  ,  . 

-  Of  HiBsissippi,  below  Missouri —   . 
White  River, 

Arkansas,        -  -  - 

Red  River,     - 


790 
630 


TABLE,  NO.  I 

IVIETEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 
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Detroit, 

Prairie  des 

Counci 

Harbor. 
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Bluffs. 
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4i36K. 

41  31  N. 

lOOE. 

14  38W. 
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M 

H 
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H 

L 

yi 

H 

L 

U 

Jan. 

30 

12 

23 

44 

4 

24 

40 

—22 

9 

F«b. 

57 

0 

32 

42 

2 

17 

71 

—8 

30 

Mareb 

S4 

9 

33 

61 

0 

32 

70 

0 

34 

April 

74 

22 

48 

62 

88 

41 

88 

12 

S7 

94 

24 

68 

May 

70 

22 

52 

81 

34 

53 

90 

39 

61 

90 

60 

69 

June 

84 

50 

65 

86 

51 

70 

99 

50 

75 

99 

66 

74 

1820. 

July 

87 

58 

73 

92 

65 

69 

90 

54 

74 

97 

58 

75 

Aug. 

85 

54 

71 

94 

62 

75 

94 

54 

72 

105 

69 

75 

Sept. 

87 

44 

66 

92 

47 

71 

90 

32 

64 

92 

42 

68 

Oct. 

■6 

i0  5? 

74 

30 

51 

70 

20 

44 

80 

22 

47 

Nov. 

60 

20  41 

60 

24 

40 

6^ 

—6 

33 

69 

-4 

34 

Dec. 

58 

926 

48 

6 

27 

33 

—  14 

16 

60 

—6 

18 

Meanot 

,^    — 

tbeyeai 
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B" 

H' 
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4' 
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The  highest,  lowest,  and  mean  heat  for  each  moDth,  at  difFerent 
situations,  will  be  shown  by  the  foHowmg  table: 

Note. — N.  stands  for  North  latitude,  E.  for  East  longitude  and 
W.  for  West  longitude,  H.  for  bighegt,  1»  for  lowest,  and  M.  for 
mean  temperature. 
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METEOROLOGICAI,  TABLE. 


Feman- 

For 

1 

N 

0 

'  1 

BatDD 

Camp' 

di<ia.FI. 

Scott.    1 

leHnn.  V 

Itouf^e. 

Ripley 

1820. 

1820.    ' 

1820.    1 

1820. 

1820. 

30  4iN. 

JO  4:1  N. 

JOOON. 

yo;!6iN. 

M  la  N, 

4:J7  W. 

7  'i-J  -W. 

i::  in  W. 

15  14  W. 

„:  ^r.  w 

H"  " 

L    fll 

UL 

M 

IT 

L 

M 

11 

L  M] 

11  L 

M 

Jh*. 

79 

35  55 

74 

3? 

55 

Feb. 

78 

51-65 

72 

33 

61 

78 

5164 

Mitrch 

70 

5U6-1 

Tg 

38 

66 

78 

3S61 

Apr.1 

65 

45 

72 

89 

44 

68 

78 

S8 

73 

86 

42  70 

87 

56 

7 

M»y 

au 

6] 

74 

88 

56 

74 

87 

7,: 

79 

90 

58  76 

88 

64 

7 

J..ne 

B7 

67 

78 

91 

50 

78 

91 

72 

86 

94 

60  81 

92 

57 

7 

July 

87 

71 

BO 

91 

60 

79 

90 

80 

8? 

90 

70  79 

93 

72 

8 

Aug. 

38 

70 

79 

98 

GB 

80 

9Iil 

7R 

8£ 

92 

74  83 

94 

66 

8 

Sent. 

87 

73 

80 

80 

65 

75 

88 

71 

81 

38 

64  7r 

92 

66 

7 

Oct 

S6 

50 

69 

89 

tiO 

70 

84 

45 

65 

88 

40  67 

85 

4B 

6 

Nn7. 

r6 

43 

64 

7C 

40 

60 

75 

39 

57 

84 

36  61 

84 

32 

6 

Dec. 

75 

50 

61 

84|3S|59 

77 

39 

60 

76 

40|60 

79 

28 

5 

Mean  of 
the  year 

7 

Qo 

' 

6 

8" 

7' 

P 

et 

m- 

pllte™ 

"incom: 
piete. 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Average 

at 

li 

ll 

Highefit.  and  place  of 
observation. 

Lowest,  and  place    £, 
of  observation.       S 

7 
253 

414 

56  6 

70  8 

73  8 
67  7 
52  6 
42  6 

I    9 

3  29 

9  44 
B60 

4  74 

176 
6  70 

0  56 
0  46 

Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 

June 
Joly 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

S9 

46 
61 

76 

76 
71 
56 

46 

79  FernaDdina 

78  Belle  Fontaine 
94  Coimcil  Bluffs 

99  Prairie  desChiens 

•105  Council  Bluffs 
99  Ditto. 

88  Baton  Rouge 

f— 30  St.  Peters. 

—10  St.  Peters 
10  St.  Peters 

50  DiUo. 

30  St.  Peters 
2iOPnme4DCbieD 

—7  St.  peters 

109 

88 
84 

,  49 

69 
68 

91 

Gen, 
Mean. 

52  e 

a  56 

67 

*106  Sunday,  13lh 
of  August. 

t  -30  Sunday, 
30th  of  January, 

13& 
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Acerrubrum, Red  Flowering  maple: 

Acer  nigruntj        .....  Black  sugar  maple* 

Acernegundoy       ...        -        -  Box  elder. 

^mygdalus  persieaj       ....  Peach. 

Andromeda  racemosOj    -        -        -        -  Riedlead. 

Annona  triloba,    -----  Pawpaw. 

Arundo  giganteaj  .        -        . "-  Large  cane. 

jBe^u/a  ZeH^a,  .        .        ,        .        .  Black  birch. 

Bignonia  catalpa,         '        '        -        '  Catalpa. 

Bayou, — This  word,  originally  Span- 
ish, signifies  the  diminutive  of 
bay — but  in  Louisiana  the  term 
is  synonomous  with  our  word 
creek,  and  consequently  be- 
comes the  diminutive  of  river. 

CactfAS  cylindricusj       ....  Prickly  pear. 

Carpinus  ostrya^  ....  Iron  wood. 

Carpinus  americanOj    *        -        .        .  Horn  beam. 

Coitanea  pumilaj  ....  Chincapin. 

Celtis  crassifolia^         ....  Blackberry. 

Cerasus  caroliniana^     .....  Laurier  almond. 

Cera.sus  virginiana,      ....  Wild  cherry. 

Chamaerops  louisiasna,  -        -        -  Palmetto,  or  latania. 

Citrus  aurantium^         ....  Sweet  orange. 

Comus  Jlorida,   -        -        -        -        -  Dogwood. 

Comus  alba, Swamp  dogweod. 

Crevasse, — from  the  French  verb  crever,  to  burst. 

Cupressus  disHcha^       -        -        -        -  Cypress. 

Diospiros  virginiana,    ....  Persimon. 

Fagus  sylvestrisy  .        -        .        .  Beech. 

Fraainus  tomentosa,      ....  Red  ash. 

Fraocinus  aquaticOj        ....  Water  ash. 

G^editsia  monospermay  ...  Water  locust. 

Gleditsia  triacanthosj    ....  Honey  locust. 

Ikxopacay  .*..•--  Holly. 


/ 
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• 

Juglans  catharticOj  '"     - 

• 

• 

-    Butternut. 

Juglans  af¥uiraj 

". 

- 

-    Bitternut  hickory. 

Juglans  aquaticOj 

- 

- 

-    Swamp  hickory. 

Juglans  laciniosaj 

- 

- 

-    Thick  shell  bark  hickory. 

Juglans  myriticaeformisy 

- 

- 

-    Nutmeg  hickory. 

Juglans  nigrttj 

- 

- 

-    Black  walnut. 

Juglans  porcinaj 

•• 

- 

-    Pignut  hickory.  ' 

Juglans  squamosa  y 

- 

* 

-    Shellbark  hickory . 

Juniperus  virginianaj    - 

- 

- 

-    Red  cedar. 

Laurus  sassafras^ 

mt 

- 

-    Sassafras. 

Laurus  benzoin, 

- 

- 

-    Spicewood . 

Laurus  cardlinieHsis,     - 

- 

■■ 

-    Red  bay. 

Levee, — large  ridge  of  earlh  thrown 

up  along  the  banks  to  confine  the 

waters  in  the  bed  of  the  Missis- 

sippi, 

Liquidamhar  styra^Jiua, 

- 

- 

-    Sweet  gum. 

Liriodendrum  tulipifera, 

- 

- 

*    Poplar. 

Magnolia  glauca, 

- 

- 

-    White  bay. 

Magnolia  grandifiorOj 

- 

- 

-    Large  laurel. 

Morus  rubray 

- 

- 

-    Mulberry. 

Morus  scabra, 

«• 

- 

-    Spanish  mulberry. 

Muriate  of  Soda, 

- 

w 

-    Common  culinary  salt. 

JVyssa  aquaticaj 

- 

- 

-    Tupeloo. 

JS/yssa  sylvatica. 

- 

- 

-    Black  gum. 

Pavia  luiea^ 

- 

- 

-    Buckeye. 

Pinus  rigida. 

- 

- 

-    Pitch  pine. 

Pinus  taeda, 

- 

- 

-    Loblolly  pine. 

Populus  angulaia^  . 

- 

- 

-    Cotton  wood. 

PkUanus  oceidintalisj 

- 

- 

-    Sycamore. 

Phytolacca  decandra^ 

- 

- 

-    Poke. 

Quercus  alba^ 

- 

- 

-    White  oak. 

Qtiercus  aquaticaj 

- 

- 

-     Water  oak. 

%iercus/alcata, 

•■ 

- 

-    Spanish  oak. 

Quercus  ferrugineaj 

V 

- 

-    Black  jack  oak. 

%t€rcus  lyrata, 

- 

- 

-    Swamp  white  oak^ 

Quercus  tnacrocarpaj 

- 

» 

-    Overcupoak. 

^uerciM  obtusihb^ 

■t 

• 

-    Poet  oak. 

% 


4 
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Quercus  phelhs, 

i^(iiercus  rubra; 

Qutrcus  tinctofiaf 

Q^uercus  virens,               -  -         - 

RivofeU  A  water  that  flows  both  ways. 
RJ'inia  psettd-acdciOy 

R  "'finia  pumilaj              '  -         "      . 

Robin^a  bistineau,          *  .         . 
Rubus  villosus  {or /ruticasus,) 

Sambucui  rubra,             .  -         - 

Tilia  pubescenSf             .  -         -         . 

Utmus  americanaj          .  .         .         . 

,  Ulmus  mbrttj                  .  -         -         - 
Ulmus  aquaticOy 
Ulmus  alata,  (winged) 

Vaccinum  stamineumj  .         .         . 

Vaccinium  arbireum^  -         ,         , 

Vaccinium  macrocarponj  •         -      ^  - 


-  Willow  dlik 

-  Red  oak. 

*  Black-oak 

-  Live  oak. 

Black  locust. 
Dwarf  locust. 
Bistioean  locust. 
Blackberry. 

Red-berried  ^Ider. 

Downy  LiodeD. 

Mucilaginous  elm. 
Red  elm. 
Swamp  elm. 
Large  leaved  elm. 

Large  whortleberry^ 
Tree  whortleberry^ 
Cranberry. 
Muscadine. 


Vitis  verrucosa^              -         -         -         - 
.  Vitis  laciniosaj  Parsley  leaved  water  grape  vine 
Vitis  ripariaj River  grape  vine. 


TABLE  NO.  Ill 


Genera. 


Species. 


Auet. 


*]^       1.  Amaranthus      -  1  graBcizans 

-  2  albus 


Vulgar  Namts. 


2  Amaryllis 

3  Amobpha 


4  AMTGDiLIS 


-  Wild.Amaranth,pellitory]ear. 

-  id.  white 

-  3  hybridus  -  id.  clustered 

[pariet.  2.  vel.  3.] 

-  1  atamasco  -        -  id.    Alamasoo,  lily 
\kaJb.  Indian  territ!\ 

-  1  frutiscosa  -        -  Lin.  Bastard  indigo 
\hab.  vifama  est.  ter. 

steriL  Keatuckien- 
m] 

-  1  persica     *       0  Lin,  Peach;  comoAon 
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Genera . 

Species. 

Auci 

f.           Vulgar  Names. 

5  Acer 

-  1  saccariDum 

-  Mrs. 

Maple,  sugar 

-  2  rubrum 

-  Lin. 

led 

-  3  pennsy  1  vaDica  -  Mrs. 

Pennsylvania 

•  • 

•  ■ 

-  4  oegundo     - 

.  id. 

Box,  Elder 

6  Althcea    - 

-  1  frutex 

-  Lin. 

Althea 

7  Asparagus 

-  1  ofl&cinalis,  c . 

-  id. 

Asparagus 

8    ASCLEPIAS 

-  1  amoena 

-  id. 

Swallow-wort,  oval  leav. 

•  ■ 

-  2  phytolaccoides-  id. 

•  • 

•  •                      • 

-  3  syriaca 

-  id. 

Virginia  silk 

•  • 

-  4  incarnata    - 

-    id; 

flesh-colored 

•    • 

-  5  hybrida 

-  Mx. 

variegated 

: : 

"  6  decumbens  - 

-Mff. 

Pleurisy  root               ^ 
Spring  grass 

9  AnthoxanthumI  odoratum    - 

-  Lin. 

10    AcTMk 

-  1  racemosa    - 

-  id. 

Squaw  root 

-  2  alba 

-  id. 

Bane  berry 

11  Aralia 

-  1  spinosa 

-  id. 

Angelica  tree 

•  • 

-  2  racemosa     - 

-  id. 

Aralia,  berry-bearing 

•  * 

-  3  Qudicaulis   - 

-  id. 

naked  stemmed 

12  Anona 

-  1  tribola 

-  id. 

Pawpaw  tree 

13    ASCYRUM    - 

-  1  hypericoides 

-  Wild. 

Ascyrum 

•   • 

*  2  Crux-AndreaB 

Lin. 

St.  Andrew's  cross 

•  • 

-  3  villosum 

-  id. 

14  Arabis 

1  lyrata 

-  Lin. 

Wall  cress,  lyre-leaved 

■  • 

•  •                     * 

-  2  canadensis  - 

-  id. 

Canadian 

•  • 

-  3  tbaliana 

-  Wild. 

common 

15  Antirrhinum-  1   linaria 

-  Lin. 

Toad  flax,  common 

•  • 

-  2  canadensis  - 

-  id. 

Canadian 

16  Alisma 

-  1  plantago 

-  Lin. 

Plantain,  water 

17  iEscuLus  - 

-  1  lute a 

-  Mx. 

Buck-eye,  yellow 

•  • 

-  2  flava 

-  Lin. 

common 

18  Andromeda 

-  I  calyculata  - 

-  id. 

Andromeda 

[angustifoHa,] 

:: 

-  2  racemosa    - 

.  id. 

Red-bud 

•  • 

-  3  mariana 

-  id. 

Moor-wort,  broad  leav. 

•  • 

•  • 

-  4  coriacea 

-  id. 

19  AcoRus 

-  1  calamus 

.  id. 

Flag,  sweet,  calamus 

20    AqUILEGIA- 

-  1  canadensis  - 

-  id. 

Columbine,  canadiaa 

21  Arctium   - 

-  1  lappa 

.  id. 

Burdock,  common 

22  Atropa     - 

r  1  belladona   - 

.  id. 

Nightshade,  deadly 
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I"  ulgar  J\atne$. 


23  Allium 


£4  Arundo  -  - 

•  •         ^ 

85  \grostcmma  - 

26  Azalea  -  - 

::     -  - 

27  Aristolochia- 


% 


Afocynum 


29  Ambrosia  - 


30  Arethusa- 

31  Agrimonia 


32  Anthemis-  - 

33  Andropogon  - 

34    AZOLLA       -  - 

35  Anemone  -  - 

36    AVENA         -  - 

37  Anethum  -  - 

38  Apium        -  - 


39  Alopecus 

40  Anagalis 

41  Atriplex 

42  Angelica 

■  • 

43  Aletris 


1  sativum,  c  -  -  id. 

2  ascaloQicum,c.'  id. 

3  cepa.  c.       -  -  id. 

4  vineale       -  -  id. 

1  gigaxitea,     -  -  Mx. 

2  canadensis  -  -  id. 

1  githa]2^o       -  -  Lin. 

1  nudiflora     -  -  id. 

2  vicosa  -  -  id. 

1  serpentarta-  -  id. 

2  sipho  -  -  Btr. 

1  androsoemisoliumLin. 

2  cannabinum  -  id. 

1  elatior        -  -  id. 

2  simplicifolia  -  id. 

3  artemisifoiia  -  Wild. 

1  bulbosa       -  -  Lin. 

2  pendula      -  -  M^r. 

1  parviflora  -  -  Wild. 

2  pylvatica     -  -  Raf. 

3  eupatoria,a.b.-  Lin. 

1  nobilis,  c.    -  -  id. 

2  cotala  -    -  id. 

1  virginicum  -    •  Lin. 

2  nutans         -     -  id. 

1  americana  -     •  Nut. 

1  virginiana  -     -  Lin. 

2  thalictoides  -  id. 
1  sativa,  c.  -  -  id. 
1  foeniculum,  c.  -  id. 

1  petroselinum,  c.  id. 

2  graveolens,  c.  -  id. 

[2  varieL] 

1  pratensis     -  -  id. 

t  arvensis      -  -  id. 

1  patula         -  -  Crt. 

1  atropurpurea  -  Lin. 

2  triquenata  -  -  Mx. 
1  farinosa      -  -  Lin. 


Garlic,  common 

shallot 
Onion,  common 
Ghirlic,  field,  crow 
Caae,  great 
Reed  grass 
Cockle,  com 
Honeysuckle,  wild,    red 

white 
Snake  root,  Virginia 
Dutchman's  pipe 
Do^Vbane,  tustan-le'd. 

hemp 
Ambrosia,  tall 

simple-le'd. 

mugwort 
Arethusa,  bulbous 

drooping 
Agrimony,  small-flowM . 

wood 
A.  hairy,  smooth 
Chamomile,  garden 

wild 
Beard-grass 

nodding 

Anemone,  wild,  virgin. 

meadow 
Oats,  common 
Fennel,  common 
Parsley,  com.  kitchen 
Celery,  common 

Foxtail  grass,  meadow 
pimpernel,  field 
Orach,  spreading 
Angelica,  purple 

common 
Devirsbit.  white 
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Genera, 

Species. 

Auct, 

Vulgar  Names, 

44  Artemisia 

-  1  volgaris 

'  id. 

Mugivort,  s.  w. 

•  •           • .  * 

y 

/^  2  caaa 

.  Psh. 

grey 

45  Aristida  - 

-  1  erCcta 

-  Lin. 

Aristida,  erect 

46    ACNIDA 

-  1  cannabina  - 

-  Lin. 

47  Aster 

*  1  divaricatus- 

-  Lin. 

Starwort,  divaricat 

•  • 

-  2  solidagineus 

.  Mx. 

solidago-like 

•  • 

-  3  hissopifolius 

-  Lin. 

hyssop-leaved 

•  • 

-  4  ericoides     - 

-  id. 

heath-leaved 

•  • 

-  5  linarifolius  - 

-  id. 

toad-flax  leav. 

:: 

-  6  linifolius 

-  id. 

flax-leaved 

»  • 
•  • 

-  7  concolor 

-  id. 

one-colored 

•  • 

•  • 

-  8  diffusus 

-  Ait. 

red-flowered     .^ 

•  • 

-  9  cardifolias  - 

-  Lin. 

heart-leaved 

:: 

-  10  la^^is 

.  id. 

smooth 

:: 

-11  macrophyllus    id. 

large-leaved 

*  • 

-  12  miser 

-  id. 

small,  white 

•  • 

-  13  coDjzoides 

-  Wild. 

P.   wort-like 

•  • 

•  •                         • 

-  14  imperialis,  N 

.  G.Mtr. 

imperial 

18  Achillea  - 

-  1  millefoliam - 

-  Lin. 

Millfoil,  common 

49  Arum 

-  1  triphylium  - 

-  Lin. 

Turnip,  Indian 

•  • 

•  • 

-  2  virginicam  - 

-  id. 

A.  Virginian 

50  Asarum     - 

-  1  canadense  - 

.  Wild. 

Ginger,  wild 

51  Brassica  - 

-  1  oleracea,c.- 

-  Lin. 

Cabbage 

•  • 

-  2  rapa,  c. 

-  id. 

Turnip 

52  Betula     - 

-  1  nigra 

-  Mrs. 

Birch,  black 

•  • 

•  • 

-  2  serratula    - 

-  Wild. 

Haza],  elder 

53  Beta 

-  1  vulgaris,  c.  - 

-  Lin. 

Beet,  common 

54    BlGNONIA   - 

-  1  catalpa 

-  id. 

Catalpa,  tree 

•  • 

•  • 

-  2  radicans 

-  Mrs. 

Trumpet,  creeper 

55  Berberis  • 

-  1  canadensis  - 

-  Ait. 

Berberry,  Canadian 

56  Balsamina 

-  1  triflora 

.  Raf. 

B.  three-flowered 

57  Bertolinia 

N.G.I  scabra 

-  id. 

Bertolinia,  rough 

58  Bidens 

-  1  frondosa 

-  Lin. 

Burr  Marigold 

•  • 

•  •                       • 

-  2  cernua 

-  id. 

Do.  do.  nodding 

•    m 

-  3  coreopsia     - 

-  id. 

Do.  do.  large-flowered 

:: 

-  4  bipinnata     - 

-  id. 

Do.  do.  bipinnate  • 

69    BOEHMERIA 

-  1  cylindrica  - 

-  Wild. 

.   Boehmeria 

€0  Brachyste] 

mumI  linifolius 

-  id. 

Thyme,  Virginian 

«  • 

-  2  canesens     - 

-  Raf. 

k 

ids 
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Genera, 


Species, 


Auct,  Vulgar  Names . 


61  BmzA 

62    BUCNERA    ' 

63  Bartsia    - 

64  Blitum 
66  Celtis 

66  Crrcis 

67    ClRCJEA 

68/Castanea- 


69  Garphtcs  - 

70  Capsicum  - 

71    CORYLUS    - 

^72  Clematis  - 

-  •  •  ^ 

73   CORNI^S       - 


-  1  eragrofltis   -    -  Lid. 

-  1  americana  -    -  id. 

• 

-  1  coccinea     -    -  id. 

-  1  virgatum,  c.    -  id. 

-  4  occideotalis     -  id. 

\variet,  2,  vel,  3.] 

-  1  canadensis  -    *  id. 

-  1  canadensis  -    -  id. 

-  1  americana  -    -  Raf. 

-  2  pumila        -    -  Mx. 

\hah.  terr.  sieril, 
•'Kentuckiensis*] 

-  1  americana  -    «  M*x. 

-  1  annuam,  c.  - 

-  1  americana  - 

-  1  virginiana  - 

-  2  striata 

-  1  florida 

-  5  canadensis  - 

-  3  stricta 

-  4  sericea 


74   COMPTOWIA 


• « 


-  1  asplenifolia 

75  Chelidonium-  1  majus 

-  -  2  diphjllum  - 

76  CiiAYTONiA    -  1  virginica     - 

-  -  2  lanceolata  - 

77  C0NVAI.LARIA    1  racemosa    - 

-  -  2  majalis 

78  Ceanotbus    -  1  americanus 

79  Com  ARUM  -    -  1  palustre 

80  Cbphalanthus  1  occidentalis 


81  Celastrus 

82   CUSCUTA    - 

83  Carbx 


84  Cassia 


1  scandens 
1  amplectens- 

1  plantiginia  - 

2  crinita 

3  acuta 

1  marilandica 


-  Lin. 

-  Mrs. 

-  Lin. 

-  Raf. 
*  Lin. 

-  id. 

-  Wild, 

-  Lin. 

-  Ait. 

-  Mx. 

-  id. 
.  id. 

-  Psh. 

-  Lin. 

-  id. 

-  id. 

-  id. 

-  id. 

-  id. 

-  Raf. 

-  Lin. 

-  id. 

-  id. 

-  id. 


2  chamsechista   -  id. 


QjQiaking  grass 

6.  amoban 

B.  scarlet 

Strawberry  blfte,  slend. 

Hackberry 

Red-bud,  Judas^  tree 
Nightshade,  common 
'Chesnut,  com.  americ. 
•Ohincapin,  tree 


Hornbeam,  american 
Red  Pepper,  long 
Hazel  Nut 

Traveller's  Joy,  virgin. 

striate 
Dogwood,  vii^nian 

Canadian 

upright 
Red  Rod,  am.  Cornell 
Comptonia,  fern-leaved 
Celandine,  great 

Claytonia,  virginian 
lanceolata 
Solomon^s  Seal 
Do.        sweet-scented 
Red-root,  N.  Jersey  tea 
Marsh  Cinquefoil 
Button  wood 
Wax-work 
Love- Vine,  clasping 
Sedge,  plantainleaved 

bristly 

erect,  s. 
Senna,  Maryland 

dwaif 


■» 


•f^hK  A   M:4i 

\.^M^J.X%.» 

^^««^^r 

Genera, 

Species. 

Auct. 

Vulgar  Names. 

85  Campanujla    - 

1  accumioata- 

-  Mx. 

Bell-flower,  pointed-lf. 

rj^,2  perfoliata   - 

-  Lin. 

perfoliate 

•  •• 

3  erinoides     - 

-  id. 

86  Capraria-     - 

1  multifida     - 

-  Mx. 

Sweet-weed 

87  Cdnila      -    - 

1  marinia 

-  Lin. 

Canila,  mint-leaved 

88   CRATiBGUS-      - 

I  crus-galli    - 

-  id. 

Cockspur 

-     - 

2  coccioeus    - 

-  id. 

scarlet 

-    • 

3  oxyacantha 

-  id. 

Hawthorn 

[Indian  habit.] 

89  Calucarpa  - 

1  americana  - 

-  id. 

Johnsonia,  american 

90  Cochlearia  - 

1  amoracia,  c. 

-id. 

Horseradish 

91  Cucurbit  a     - 

1  pepo,  c. 

-  id. 

Pumpkin 

-    - 

2  verucosa,  c. 

-  id. 

Squash,  knotty 

•  • 

3  citrullus,  c.  - 

-  id. 

Melon,  water 

92  Ch-erophyllumI  sylvestre    - 

-  id. 

Chervil,  g. 

J93  Cyperus  -     - 

1  flavescens  - 

-  Wild. 

Gallingale,  yellow 

2  parviflorus  - 

-  Mg. 

sm.  flower 

•  • 

3  strigosas 

-  Lin. 

strigous 

94  Cannabis  -     - 

1  sativa,  c.     - 

-  id. 

Hemp,  common 

95  Cynoqlossum 

1  virgiDiaaum 

-  id. 

Hound^s  Tongue 

96    COMMELINA     - 

1  virgiDica     - 

-  id. 

Commelina,  vii^inian 

97   COLLINSONIA- 

1  bicolor 

-  Raf. 

Collinsonia,  2-colored 

•  • 

2  canadensis  - 

-  Lin. 

common 

98    COLLINSIA 

1  verna 

-  Nut 

Collinsia 

99  Convolvulus 

1  batatas  c.     - 

-  Lin. 

Sweet  Potatoe 

m   • 

2  avensis 

-  id. 

Bindweed,  field,  com. 

*   • 

3  repens 

-  id. 

creeping 

-        - 

4  capitatus    - 

.  Raf. 

bd-bearing 

100  Cenchrus    - 

1  tribuloides  - 

-  Lin. 

Thorn  grass 

101  CentaurellaI  paniculata  - 

-Mg. 

Centaurella 

102  Chironia     - 

1  angularis    - 

-  Lin. 

Centaury,  angfular-lf 

103  Conium   -    - 

1  maculatum  - 

-  id. 

Hemlock 

104  Cicuta 

1  maculata     - 

-  id. 

water 

105  Chenopodium  i  anthelminticum  id. 

Jerusalem  Oak 

•  • 

•  •                      • 

2  viride 

-  id. 

Wild  Orach 

106  Cerastium  ■ 

•  1  vulgatum    - 

-  id. 

Chickweed,  common 

-    - 

2  arveDse 

-  id. 

field 

107  Cacalia-    - 

-  1  reniformis  - 

-  Wild, 

,   Cacalia 

-    . 

-  2  atriplicifolia 

>  Lin. 

glaucous 
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113  Caltha 

114   CiNCUS 


108  CoRTDALis  -  1  cucularia    -  -  Per. 

109  Cardamine  -  1  pennsylvanica-  Wild. 

-  -  2  angustifolia  -  Raf. 

-  -  3  virginica     -  -  Lin. 

110  CaLYCAWTHUsI    pHBCOX  -  -  Mx, 

-  -  2  floridus        -  -  Lid. 

111  Caprifolium  1  gratum        -  -  Jos. 

112  CucuMis  -    -  1  mele  -  -  Lin. 

-  -  2  sativus         -  -  id. 

-  1  palustris      -  -  id. 

-  1  discolor      -  -  Wild. 

-  -  2  virginianns-  -  Lin. 

-  -  3  lanceolatas-  -  id.  ^ 

115  Coreopsis    -  1  aorea         -  -  Ait. 

::  -    -  2  angustifolia  -  Wild. 

-  -  3  rosea  -  -  Not. 

116  CoNTZA  -    -  1  canescens    •  -  Lin. 

;:  .        -    -  2  asteroides   -  -  Wild, 
[vide  a.  conyzoides'] 

117Chtsanthemum1  leucanthum-  -  Lin. 

118  DooecathronI  integrifolium  -  id. 

119  Dracortium  1  foetidum      -  -  id. 

120  DiosPYROs  -  1  virgioiana  -  -  Mirs. 

-  1  laciniata     - 
1  villosa 

•  1  stramonitim- 

•  1  carota    -    - 

-  1  palustris 
■  1  sylvestris    - 


121   Dentaria 

122    DiSCOREA 

123  Datura- 

124  Daucus  - 

125  DiRCA     - 

126  DiPSACus 


127  Dracocepha.  1  virginianum 
^  128  DiLBpTiOM  -  1  virginicam  - 

129  Delphinium    1  aznreum 

130  Epigea    -     -  1  repens    -    - 


131    EUONYMUS 


-Mg. 

-  Lin. 

-  id. 

-  id. 

-  id. 

-  id. 

.  Wild. 

-  Raf. 

-  Lin. 

-  id. 

-  Mrs. 


132  EaioERON 


-  1  carolinen9>is 

-  2  sempervirens  -  id. 

-  1  canadense   -    -  Lin. 
-    -  2  philhdelphicum  id. 

133  EuPATORiuM    1  caelestinum      -  id. 
"         -    -  2  ageratoides      -  id. 


Cucularia 

Lady's  ^mock,  pennsyl. 

Do.  narrow-leaved 

Do.  Virginian 

Shrub 

sweet-scented 

Coral  Honeysuckle 

Melon,  musk 
Cucumber,  common 

Cowslip,  meadow 

Thistle,  parti-colored 

Virginian 

common 
Sunflower,  tick-seeded 
narrow4f. 

Plowman's  Wort 
Do.  star-like 

Marigold,  com.  corn 
Cowslip,  american 
Skunk  Cabbage 
Persimon,  common 
Tooth-wort,  irregular 
Indian  potatoe,  viUous 
Jamestown  Weed 
Carrot,  wild 
Leather-wood 
Teazle 

Dragon's  head,  virg. 
Pepper  Grass,  virg. 
Larkspur,  blue 
Ground  Laurel 
Arrow  Wood,  indiaQ 
Spindle  Tree,  evergreeo 
Fleabane,  Canadian 

philadelph. 
Ilempweed 

nettle-lf. 
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Species. 

Auct.             Vulgar  Names. 

a 

-  3  purpureum  - 

-  id. 

purple 

« 

•*4  macn latum  - 

-  id. 

spotted           ^ 

'c 

-  5  perfol latum 

-  id. 

Indian  Sage 

« 

-  6  scandens 

-  id. 

climbing 

134  Eriophoruw 

r    1  vulgare  -     - 

-  Per. 

Cotton  Grass 

135  ElkphantopusI  scaber    -     - 

-  Lin. 

Elephant's  Foot 

136  Rleusine 

-  1  indica     -    - 

-  Mx. 

Doge's  Tail  Grass 

137  Euphorbia 

-  1  maculata     - 

-  Lin. 

Spurge,  spotted 

«< 

-  2  hyperioi folia 

-  id. 

hypericum-lf. 

<« 

-  3  thymifolia   - 

-id. 

thyme-leaved 

iC          .    . 

-  4  ipec'dcuanha 

-  id. 

Ipecacuanha,  wild 

138  Elymus   - 

-  1  hiatrix    -    - 

-  id. 

Elymas 

6i 

-  2  ciliate     -    - 

-  id. 

fringed 

139  Erysimum 

-  1  officinale     - 

-  id. 

Mustard,  hedge 

140  Fagus      - 

-  1   ferruj^inea  - 

-  id. 

Peech,  rusty-leaved 

141  Fraxinus 

-  1  americana  - 

-  Mx. 

Ash,  white 

u 

-  2  qnadrangularis   Lin. 

bliie 

6i 

-  3  sambuci  -     - 

-  id. 

swamp 

142  Fragaria 

-  1  vesca,  c. 

-  id. 

Strawberry,  garden 

« 

-  2  vir^inica     - 

-  id. 

wild 

143  Ferula    - 

-  1  villosa    -     - 

-  id. 

Fennel,  giant 

144  Frasera - 

-  1   verticillata- 

-  Brt. 

Colombo 

145  Galium   - 

-  1  aparinoides 

-  Raf. 

Goose  Grass,  s. 

<« 

-  2  circaezans    - 

-  Mx. 

cross-branched 

« 

-  3  tinctorium   - 

-  Lin. 

dvers' 

« 

-  4  triflorum 

-  Mx. 

three-flowered 

146  Gerardia 

-  1   auriculata    - 

-  Lin. 

Fox-glove,  wild 

« 

-  2  purpurea     - 

-  id. 

purple 

147  Gratiola 

-  1  vir^inica     - 

-  id. 

Hyssop,  hedge 

(( 

-  2  varians  -     - 

-  Raf. 

varying 

148  Glycine  - 

-  1  monica  -    - 

-  Lin. 

Pea  Vine,.fviid 

*                    * 

[variet.  2.] 

140  Glechoma 

-  1  hederacea  - 

-  id. 

Ground  Ivy 

150    GONOLOBUS 

-  1  discolor  -     - 

-  Raf. 

4 

Gonolobus,  parti-col'd 

<« 

-  2  birsutus  -     - 

-  Mx. 

prickly 

151  Geum  -     - 

-  1  virginicum  - 

-  Lin. 

Bennet,  virginian 

152  Gleditsia 

-  1  triacanthos  - 

-  id. 

Locust,  prickly 

153  Gentiana 

-  1  alba  -     -    - 

-  Mg. 

Gentian  white 

154  Geranium 

-  1  maculatum- 

-  Lin. 

Crow's  Foot,  spotted 

# 


# 
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Genera, 

Species. 

Auct. 

Vulgar  Maaus. 

(( 

•  2  carolinianuaD 

\   '  id. 

Carolina 

TBS  Galeoa  - 

-  1  virgi Diana  - 

-  id. 

Goat's  Rue,  Virginian 

156  Gnaphaliuh 

1    1  uliginosam  - 

-  id. 

Cudweed,  slimy 

« 

-  2  plantaginifoliam  id. 

plantain-lf. 

157    HUDSONIA 

-  1  ericoides     - 

-  id. 

Hudsonia, 

158  Htdranoia 

-  1  arborescens 

-  id. 

Hydrangia,  Arborescent 

u 

-  2  frutesceos  - 

.  id. 

Sdo«^  Ball,  mock 

159  Helianthus 

1  diYaricatus- 

-  id. 

Sunflower,  rough-lf. 

(( 

2  tomentosis  * 

-  Mr. 

soft-leaved 

160  HeliotropiumI  indicam  -    - 

-  Lin. 

Heliotrope,  indian 

161  Hedeoma 

-  1  polegioides- 

-  Per. 

Pennyroyal 

162    HiERAClUM 

-  1  venosum 

-  Lid. 

Hawkweed,  veiny-lf. 

«          -    , 

-  2  scabrum-    - 

-  Mx. 

rough 

tt          .    . 

-  3  paniculatam 

-  Lid. 

panicled 

163  Heuchera    • 

-  1  americaoa  - 

-  id. 

Alum  Root 

164  Hamamelis  • 

-  1  virginiana  - 

-  id. 

Hazle-witch 

165  HroscERis   • 

-  1  preaanthoide! 

»-Mg. 

Swine's  Succory 

6i                .       . 

•  2  virginica     - 

-  Mx. 

virg. 

166   HOUSTONIA 

-  1  caerulea  -     - 

-  Lio. 

Houstonia,  blue 

ii 

•  2  varians  -    - 

-  Raf. 

varying 

167  Hypoxis  -    - 

1  erecta    -    - 

-  Lid. 

Bastard  Star-flow.  up't. 

168  Hydrastis  - 

1  caDddensis  - 

-  id. 

Hydrastis,  Canadian 

169  Hypericum  - 

1  prolificum   - 

-  id. 

St-  John's  Wort,  prolif. 

((          .    . 

2  perforatum 

-  id. 

common 

«          ,    - 

3  virgiDicum  - 

-  id. 

virgioian 

i(          -    . 

4  corymbosum 

-  Wild. 

cluster-flow'd. 

[var.  2.  a. 

Jlor,  jfta- 

vis,  h.  fi. 

ccsruleis. 

] 

170   HORDEUM       - 

1  disticbon,  c. 

-  id. 

Barley,  common 

171    HUMULUS 

1  lupulus,  c.   - 

-  id. 

Hop,  common 

172  Hibiscus      - 

1  palustris 

-  Lio. 

Hibiscus,  meadow 

2  escalentuB,  c. 

-id. 

Okra,  garden 

173  Helleborus 

1  trifolius 

-  id. 

Golden  Thread 

\C(^iis:\ 

174  Hedysarum- 

1  marilaodicam 

-  id. 

Hedysarum,  m. 

<«         -    - 

2  glatinosum  - 

-Mg. 

clammy 

ti                     -          - 

3  Dudifloram  - 

«  Lin. 

naked-fl'g. 

(•                      .          . 

4  leucanthum 

-  Raf. 

white-fl'r^. 

• 

175  HydrophtllvmI  virginicom  - 

-  Lin. 

Water  Leaf 

A?P»W^ 
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176  HrD^QcpTTLV  i  coofposita  * 

-  PA. 

FeoDywort 

177  HfiRAc^Euy 

-  1  lanatvin 

-  Ms. 

Pftnoip,  cow 

178  Impatibn3 

-  1  biflora 

•  Lin. 

'ifoach-me-not 

<c 

•  2  solphurea   - 

-  Raf. 

, 

u 

•  3  maculata    - 

-Mf. 

spotted       r 

179   ISAKTBC1» 

-  1  ceculeus 

-M^. 

* 

180  Ilbx   -    - 

-  1  ojjiaca     -    - 

-  id. 

9o11j[,  americaa 

181    IsNARDfA 

-  1  palustris 

•  liin. 

Ditch  Weed 

182  Iris    -    - 

-  1  yirginica     - 

-  id. 

Flag,  commoo 

(( 

-  2  tuberosa 

-  id. 

saake^d  head 

183  Itea  -    - 

-  1  virginica     - 

-  id. 

Itea,  yirginiaa 

184   JUOLANS  - 

-  1  pigra      -    - 

-  id. 

WsLlaut,  black 

(( 

-  2  cincrea 

-  id. 

Butternut 

-  3  lacioiosa     - 

-  Mx. 

Shell  Bark 

a 

-  4  squamosa    - 

-  id. 

Shag  Bark 

u 

-  6  porciQa  -    - 

-  id. 

Pignut 

u 

-  6  paean     -    - 

-  id. 

Paccao 

185   JUNIPERAS 

-  1  TijrgiaiaDa  - 

-  id. 

Cedar,  red 

a 

-  2  d«pres^8    - 

-  Raf. 

low,  dwarf 

186  JuHcus     - 

-  1  effusus    -    - 

-  Lin. 

Bnllruflh,  soft,  r. 

187  Kalmia  - 

-  1  angustifolia 

-  id. 

Laurel  narrow-leaved 

a 

-  2  lati  folia       - 

-  id. 

broad 

188  Kyllingia 

-  1  pumila  -    - 

-id. 

Killiogia,  low 

189  LiNUM     - 

-  1  usitatissimum 

,c.  id. 

Flax«  common 

a 

-  2  virginiaiuun 

-  id. 

Virginian 

190  LOLIUM     - 

-  1  perenn^ 

•  id. 

Darnel 

191  Ltthrum 

-  1  yirgatam     - 

-  id. 

Willow-herb 

« 

-  2  T.etticillata 

-  id. 

wborled 

192    LrNDflRNlA 

-  1  attenuate    - 

-Mg. 

Lindernia 

193  Larix     • 

-  1  peddula 

-  Ait. 

Larch  Tree 

194  Liquid AMBAR  1  styracifloa  - 

•  Lin. 

Gum,  sweet 

195  Lamium  - 

-  1  bispididiom 

-Hx. 

Archangel,  Hispid 

196  Ltsxhacbii 

L     1  ciliata    -    - 

-  id. 

Loofliestrife            :  .    . 

« 

-  2  quadri^^ 

-  id. 

four-leaved.' 

197  Lycopijs  - 

•  1  Tirginicas  - 

•  Lin. 

Hourtiound,  virgiinaii' 
narrow-lf. 

« 

-  2  angustifoiiia 

-  Jl»f. 

198  LuowioiA 

-  1  qiacroc^rpa 

•  Mx. 

Ludwigia,  large,  q. 

" 

-  2  d€curreD8   - 

•  id. 

decurrent 

199  Lemna    - 

-  1  minor     -    ♦ 

■  Lin. 

Dacks^.Meat,  small 

vol.   II. 

• 
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JtOO  Lobelia  -    - 

1  cardinalis   - 

-  Mz. 

L.  Cardinal  Flower 

M         •    . 

2  syphylitica 

»  Lin. 

Lobelia,  blae 

ti         *    i. 

3  inflata    -    - 

-  id. 

Tobacco,  wild 

it         -    . 

4  pallida    «    - 

'  Mg. 

^Lobelia,  pale 

w          .    - 

5  claytoniaDa 

.  Mx. 

Claytonian 

fOl   fiEFIDIUM       - 

1  yirgiDicam 

-  Lin. 

Pepper  Grass,  virginiaii 

SOS  LUPIRVS  -     • 

1  pereuiis     • 

-  id. 

Lapine,  perennial 

203  LiLiuH    -    - 

1  caDadensis 

.  id. 

Lily,  Canadian 

w        .    , 

2  philadelpliicQin  id. 

Philadelphian 

"          •    - 

3  saperbum   - 

-  id. 

great-flowering 

204   LiGUSTRUM    - 

1  volgare 

.  id. 

PrivKty  common 

205   LONICEKA      • 

1  yirginitfna  - 

»  Mrs. 

Rooeysockle,  yirg. 

206  I^ITHOSPCRVUll 

1  yi.rgiDiaDum 

•  Lin. 

Gromwell 

207  Lavendula  - 

1  spica,  c. 

-id. 

Lavender,  commoo 

208  Leontice     - 

1  thalictroides 

-id. 

Lionel  Leslf 

209  Laurus   -    - 

1  sassafras     • 

-  id. 

Sassafras 

«          -    - 

2  benzoiD 

-  id. 

Spice-wood 

-210  Leechije 

1  major     -    - 

-  Hx. 

Leechia,  great 

211  Leersia  -    - 

1  yirginicA     - 

-  Mgr. 

Sickle  Grass 

212  Lirio0enoron 

1  tulipifera    • 

-  Lio. 

Poplar 

[variet,  2.  a,Jlceo 

.4.  • 

alb,] 

-213  Lactucca    - 

1  loDgifolia    - 

-  Hz. 

'Fire-weed 

214  Leontodon 

1  taraxacum 

•  Lin. 

Dandelion 

215  Leoncrus    - 

1  cardiaca     - 

-id. 

Mother  Wert 

216  Leptanthus 

1  gramineas 

•  Mx. 

Leptanthus,  grass-lH^ 

'217  MOMORDICA 

1  echinata 

•  Lid. 

218  Martynia   - 

1  proboscidea 

•  Lia. 

Cuckold^s  Horns 

•  219  Mentha  -    - 

1  canadensis  - 

-  id. 

Mint,  Canadian 

«       •.-    . 

2  borealis 

-  Mx. 

horse 

220  HiMULUs      * 

1  alatas     -    - 

-  Ait. 

Monkey  Flower,  w'g'd. 

2  ringens 

-Xin. 

Do.  ringent 

Ml    MiEOIA     -      - 

1  arondinaria 

-  Pec. 

Miegia,  reed 

tn  Malta    -  •  - 

1  parviflora  - 

-  Lin. 

Mallow,  sm.-floweriog 

'2(3    MONOTROPA 

1  oniflora 

-  id. 

Rape  Broom 

«                    -         - 

2  lauagiDOsa 

•  Mx. 

wooly 

'  224  Medbola     • 

• 

1  virginica     -' 

-  Lin. 

Cacumber,  indian 

225  MiTCHELLA 

1  repens    -    - 

-id. 

Mitchella,  creeping 

-tt6  HoRus    -    - 

1  rabra    ■"    - 

-id. 

Mulberry,  red 

*. 

fc 
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227  Melissa-    • 

1  officianalis,  c. 

-  id. 

Balm,  common 

«          -    . 

2  nepeta 

-  id. 

Catmint,  wild 

228  Mesfilvs     - 

1  arbutifolia 

-  id. 

Medlar,  red 

"    «          .    . 

2  arborea 

-  Mx. 

Pear  Tree,  wild 

229  MoLLUGO-    * 

1  yerticiUata 

-  Lin. 

Chickweed,  indian 

230MUHLENBCKOI. 

kl  diffusa 

-Per. 

Muhlenbergia,  s. 

231  Melanthium 

1  yirginicum 

•  Lio. 

Melanthium,  yirginian^ 

232  Magnolia    - 

1  grandiflora 

-  id. 

Magnolia,  gt.-flowering 

«<          .    - 

2  glaaca 

-  Psb. 

Do.  sweet  swamp 

«          .    - 

3  acuminata 

-  Mrs. 

Cucumber  Tree 

233  Marrubium  • 

1  yulgare 

-  Lin. 

Hoarhound,  common 

234  MiiOsoTis    - 

1  scorpiodes  . 

-  id. 

Scorpion  grass,  marsh 

((          .    . 

2  virginica     - 

-id. 

Virginian 

235  Menianthes 

1  trifoliata     - 

-id. 

Trefoil,  marsh     ^ 

236  Mitella      - 

1  diphylla     - 

-  id. 

Sanicle,  bastd.  am.  2  }f: 

237  Melamftruh  1  amerieanum 

-  Mx. 

Cow  wheat,  american 

238  Nyssa     -     - 

1  aquatica     • 

•  Lin. 

Gum  tree,  large,  sour.- 

"          -    - 

2  sylvatica     - 

-  Mx. 

black 

239  Nepeta  -    - 

1  cataria  -    - 

-  Lin. 

Catnip 

340   NiGELLA  -      ' 

1  damascena 

-  id. 

Fennel  flower 

241    NiCOTIANUM 

1  tobacum,  c. 

-id. 

Tobacco,  common 

242  Nymph(Ea    - 

1  lutea      -    - 

-id. 

Water  lily,  yellow  flor. 

u             .      . 

2  odorata       ^ 

-  Ait. 

odorous,  virg. 

«           -     - 

3  ad vena 

•  Lid. 

Splatterdocki  cofpmon 

a           -     - 

4  nelumbo 

-  id. 

Nelombium 

243  OzALis    -    - 

1  stricta    -    - 

-  id. 

Wood  sorrel,  upright 

«         -    . 

2  Tiolacea 

«id. 

^          violet 

244  Orchis    -    - 

1  spectabilis 

-  id. 

Orchis,  shewy 

"          -    . 

2  ciliaris 

-  Mx. 

Do.  fringed,  wht.  and  yel. 

«          -    . 

3  spiralis 

-  Lio. 

Do.  spiral 

245  Orobanche 

1  virginiana  -> 

-id. 

Beech  Props 

246  Orontium    « 

1  aquaticum  - 

-  id. 

Orontium,  water 

247  CCnothera  '- 

^1  biennis 

-id. 

Tree  Priinrose 

«          «    . 

2  viscosa 

-Raf. 

Night|¥illoif  Herb, 

«          -    . 

3  sinuata 

-  Lin. 

6collop4eaye4 

248  Origanum    * 

1  vulgare 

-  id. 

Majoram,  wild 

«<          -    - 

2  majorana,  c. 

-  id. 

garden 

249  OCYMUM  -     ^ 

1  basilicum,  c. 

-id. 

Basil,  common,  garden 

e50  Obolaria     - 

1  Carolinian* 

-  Wh. 

Obolaria,  Carolinian 

,■■*» 
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261   Phryma  -    - 

1  l6pto8tachya 

LlQ. 

Phyrma,  Blender  spiked 

252  Physalis     - 

1  p'ennsylvanica 

.  id. 

Alkllkengi,  pennsylvan. 

253  Partheicium 

1  integrifolium 

-id. 

Fev^rfevr^  entire-leaved 

264  pASsirt.oRA 

1  lutea      -    - 

•  id. 

FaflMion  Flower,  yellow 

255  Paiuetaria 

1  p^DnsylTanica 

-id. 

PelHtory 

256    PULMONARIA 

1  virgioica     - 

-  id. 

LvDg-wort 

267*PopuLUS  -    - 

1  deltoide 

-Mrs. 

Cotton  Tree 

a         .    . 

2  ffemula 

-.id. 

Aipfen  Tree 

«          .    - 

3  diliatata     - 

-  Lin. 

Poplar,  LoDibardy 

u             •      . 

4  candicaoB    - 

-  Ait. 

Do.  Atheoian 

258  PoTAMOGETON  1  lucens    •    - 

-  Lin. 

Pond-weed 

*«         .    - 

2  perfoliatam 

-  id. 

Do.  perfoliate 

«         -    - 

3  granriin^um 

-  id. 

Do.  graes-leaved 

«         •    - 

4  natans 

-  id. 

Do.  floating,  broad-lf. 

259  Fedicvlris  - 

1  cftnadenMB 

.  id. 

Louse-wort 

C€            .     . 

•  2  lancedata  - 

-Mx. 

lanceolate 

260  Phlox     -    • 

1  maculata    - 

-  id. 

Phlox,  or  B.  lychnis,  sp. 

a          .     . 

•  2  pilosa     -    - 

-  id. 

Do.  hairy 

iC            .      . 

-  3  rasvigata     - 

-  id. 

Do.  smooth 

C( 

-  4  oDiflora 

Raf. 

Do.  one-flowered 

261    POLEMOVIUM 

1  t^ptans 

-  Lb. 

Valerian,  greek,  creep. 

.262   POLYOOIIVM^ 

'  1  arifoliam    - 

-id. 

Knot-grass    --, 

u             .      . 

-  2  erectam 

-  id. 

upright 

"  •  - 

-  3  barbata'm    - 

-  wad. 

bearded 

ii          .    . 

•  4  coDTolvolus 

-  Lin. 

Buckwheat,  climbing 

u 

-  5  fagopyram  c. 

-  id. 

Buckwheat,  common 

u 

;  6  hydropiperoiflesid* 

Water  Pepper 

u 

•  7  Bagittatom  - 

-  id. 

Do.  arrow-leaved 

ii 

-  8  BcandeiiB     - 

-  id. 

Buckwheat,  clim^g,  am 

263  Ptelea   - 

-  1  trifoliata     - 

-  Mrs. 

Shrub  Trefoil 

264  Pyrub     - 

•  1  commanis   - 

-  Lin. 

Pear  Tree 

it 

*  2  malus     -    - 

-id. 

Apple  Tree 

u 

*  3  cydonia 

-  id. 

Qjuince  Tree 

-  4  coronaria    - 

-  id. 

Crab-apple  Tree 

265  FvcicANTBEairMl  aristatum    - 

-Mx. 

Mountain  Mint 

u 

-  2  pilosum 

-  Nut 

hairy 

266  Pabtinacea 

.  -  1  sativa,  c.     - 

-  Lin. 

Parsnip,  common 

267  Pbekaj^thes  1  cripidiaea  - 

-  id. 

Lettuce,  wild 

« 

*  2  glauca   -    - 

*  Raf. 

glaucouB-lf. 
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268  Plantaqo  -  1 

«  .  .  2 

«  -  -  3 

«         -  -  4 

i269   PBNTHORUM       1 

270  PhiladelphvsI 

271  Pyrola   -    -  1 

"  .    .  2 

«  -    -  3 

272   PENSTEMON  -    1 

«    .  .  2 

273  PiHus   -  -  1 

274  Prunvs  -  -  1 

275  Platanus  •  1 

276  Panax  -  -  1 

277  Panicom  -  -  1 

«     -  -  2 

"    .  -  3 

«     -  -  4 

«    .  -  6 

«    -  -  6 

^78  Phalaris  -  1 

279  puaseolus  -  1 

a          .  -  2 

280  PisuM   -  -  1 

281  Phleum  -  -  1 

282  PoA  .  -  -  1 

u  -  .  2 

"    -  -  3 

283  Ptbris  -  -  1 

<<    -  -  2 

284  Philostemon  1 

285  Podophyllum  1 

286  Phytolacca  1 

287  Prinos  -  -  1 

288  portulacca  1 

289  POLYQALA   -  1 


virginica     -  -  Lin. 

lanceolata  -  -  id. 

comprescML  •  -  Raf. 

accedenfl     -  -  id. 

sedoides     -  -  Lin. 

coronaria    <•  -  id. 

inodorus     -  -  Wit. 

maculata    -  -  Lin. 
umbellata  -       id. 

rotundi folia  -  id. 

pubescens   -  -  Ait. 

levigatum  -  -  Lin. 

abies,aito.   -  -  Mre. 

virginiana  -  -  Lin. 
[par.  2.  vel.  3.] 

occiden  talis  •  id. 
quinqnefolium     id. 

capillare     •  -  id. 

v«rticillataiii  -  id. 

giaucum     -  -id. 

eras  corvi   -  -  id. 

latifolinm    -  -  id. 

hirtellum    -  -  id. 

anindinacea  -  id. 

vulgaris,  c.  -  id. 

Iunatu8,c.  -  -  id. 
sativuiDfC.  -  -  id. 
pratense,  c.      ^  id. 

reptans  -    -  -  Mx. 

multicaalis  *  Raf. 

flava      -    -  -  LiQ, 

atropurpUria  *  id. 

pedata   -    -  -  id. 

radicans      -  -  Raf. 

peltatum     -  -  Lio. 
decandria        -  id. 
verticillatus     -  id. 
oleracea     -    -  id. 
sanguinea   -    -  Lin. 


Plantain,  Virginian 
lanceoalta 
flattened 


« 


Peothoram,  american 
Orangey,  mock^  fragnuit 
Do.  scentless,  cottfnoii 
Winter  Greeny  spotted  m 
Pippsisseva 

round-leaved 
Penstemon,  pubescent 

smooth 
Hemlock 
Cherry,  wild 

Sycamore 

Ginseng,/ 

Panic  Grass,  capillarj 
wborled 
glaucous 
crow's  foot 
broad-lf. 
Scotch 

Red  Grass,  cafnary 

Bean,  kidney,  common 
lima 

Pea,  commoa,  garden 

Timothy,  herd-grass 

Meadow  Grass 

Do.  many-stemmed 

Do.  broad-leaved 

Brake 

Philostemon,  innoxiou 
May-apple 
Poke-berry,  common 
Alder,  black 
Purslane,  common 
Milk-wort,  red-colored 


m 

^ 
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Species, 


Auci.  Vulgar  Aomet. 


•  •  -  2  iatea      «    «    •id. 

•  -  3  seoe^        «    -  id. 
1(90  Pruvella    '  1  pensylFanica  -  Wild. 


it 


^IPaspalum    -  1  leva       •    - 
t9t  PoNTEDKRiA    1  cofdata 
f9S  PoTERHTM    •  1  sangaiserba 
994  PoTAMisiA   -  1  graveoleus 
^95  Papater     -  1  fiomniferara 


^f0 


196   QjUEREUS 

ft 


'  Mx. 

-  Lin. 
•  id. 

-  Raf. 

-  Lip. 

-  Mx. 

-  id. 


a 


ti 


-  1  macrocarpa 

-  2  alba       -    - 

\variet,  3.  vel.  4.] 

-  3  priDOsacamioataid. 
•  4  P.  monticala    -  id. 


-  -  5  cineria  - 

-  -  6  tiDctoria 

-  -  7  falcata  - 

-  -  8  coccinea 
297  RuDBECXiA  -  1  iacioiata 


4C 


(C 


(( 


u 


u 


-  id. 

-  Bart. 

-  Mx. 

-  id. 

-  Lin. 

-  id. 
•  id. 


298  RiBBS      - 

it 
300  RiciNus  - 


-  2  hirta      - 

-  3  jiftrparea    • 

-  4  amplexifolia    -  Wild. 

\planta  rarissima] 

-  1  oxycaDthoideSycMrs. 

-  2  nigram,  c.  -    -  Lin. 

-  3  nibrum,  c.  - 

-  1  cumunis,  c. 


301  Rafbanvs    -  1  sativQs,  c.  - 

302  Ranitvculub  1  abortivas    - 


it 


-  -  2  bulbosa 

-  -  3  flamoloides 

-  -  4  repens   - 

-  •  5  aquatilis 

-  -  1  acetocella 
•  *  2  acutns    - 

304  Rhododendron  1  maximam 

305  Rbus  -    -  -  1  glabrum 

"         *  •  2  typhinom 

**         -  -  3  radicans 

'*         -  -  4  capallinum 


it    • 

it 

it 

303  RuMEr 

it 


-  id. 
.  id. 

-  id. 

-  id. 

-  id. 

-  Raf. 

-  Lin. 

-  id. 
.  id. 
-id. 

-  id. 

-  id. 
.  id. 
-id. 

-  id, 


yellow 
Snake  Root,  seneka 
Self-heal,  pennsyivani. 
PaBpalum,  amooth 
Pickerel-weed,  heart-ir, 
Burnet, <;ommon 
Potamisia,  stiuking 
Poppy,  garden 
Oakburr 

white 

chesnut 
rock  chesnnt 
npland  willow 
quercitron 
Spanish 
red 
Rudbeckia,  jagged 
rough 
purple 
leaf-ciasp^g 

Gooseberry 
Currant,  black 

red 
Palmi  Christi 
Radish,  common 
Crow's  Foot 
Buttercups 
Spearwort 

creeping,  b^ 
water,  r. 
Sorrel,  sheep 
Dock,  sharp,  p. 
Rhododendron,  great 
Sumac,  red 

stag's  horn 

poison  vine 

dwarf 
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(< 

"  5  saavoleos    - 

-  id. 

tliree-leaved 

506  Rosa  -    - 

"  1  caroliniana 

"  Lin. 

.  Rose,  Carolina 

« 

-  2  parviflora  - 

-id. 

small-flowering    | 

ti 

<•  3  tacida    «    • 

-id. 

bright 

« 

-  4  palustris 

-id. 

swamp 

«  " 

•  5  nibifolia     - 

-id. 

307  RiTBUS     - 

'  1  occideDtalis 

-  id. 

Raspberry,  wild,  black 

« 

-  2  fitrigosus     - 

-  Mz. 

red 

« 

-  3  idaeus,  c .     * 

-  Lin. 

garden 

«^ 

-  4  trivialis 

-Mz. 

Dewberry      * 

(• 

-  5  villosus 

«  Ait. 

Blackberry,  tall 

308    ROBTNIA  - 

-  1  psead-acacia 

-  Lin. 

Locust,  flowerii^ 

309  Rosmarinus    1  officinalis    • 

-id. 

Rosemary^  garden 

310'RBEjnA  • 

-  1  virginica     - 

-  id. 

Rhezia,  Tirginian 

foariet  2.  W. 

3.] 

» 

311  Staphtlea 

-  1  trifoliata     - 

-  Mrs. 

Bladder  Nut 

^12  Spartium 

-  1  scopariom,  c. 

-  Lin. 

Broom,  spanisb 

"313  Stachys- 

-  1  sylvatica     - 

-  Nut. 

Woundwort 

<^14  Spiroea   - 

•  1  trifoliata     - 

-  Lin. 

Indian  Physick 

u 

-  2  opalifolia    - 

-  id. 

Wine-bark 

u 

-  3  tormentosa 

-  id. 

Silky  Spirea 

315  Saxifraga 

-  1  virginica    - 

-  Per. 

Sazifrage,  yirginian 

316  Stellaria 

•  1  longifolia    - 

-Mg. 

Stitcb-wort,  long-leav. 

ii 

-  2  pubera  -    - 

.  Mx. 

oval-lea?. 

a 

-  3  teoella  -    - 

-  Raf. 

slender 

317  Smilaz    - 

-  1  herbacea    - 

-  Wit. 

Green-briar,  herbaceooi 

<< 

-  2  cadaca 

-  Wild. 

decidaous 

it  . 

• 

-  3  bastata 

-  id. 

arrow-lf. 

318  Salvia    - 

-  1  lyrata    -    - 

-  Lin. 

Sage,  lyre-leaved 

(( 

-  2  officinalis,  c. 

-  id. 

garden,  common 

319  Sambucvs 

-  1  canadensis 

-  Mrs. 

Elderberry,  red 

c< 

-  2  nigra      -    - 

-id. 

black 

326  Scutellaria  J  parviflora 

-  Raf. 

Scull-cap,  small  flowM. 

u 

-  2  lateriflora  - 

-  Lin, 

Virginian 

« 

•  3  oralifolia    - 

-Mg. 

oval-leaved 

321  SisTRiNCHiuM  1  bermudiaDa 

•  Mx. 

Sisryrincbum,  bermucTia 

322  SoNCHOS- 

-  1  oleraceos    - 

-  Lin. 

t'hi8tle,hog,  commoa 

« 

-  2  floridaous    - 

•  id. 

blue 

<* 

'  3  leacopbsos 

*  WUd. 

whitish 

GM 


MPVEHMK. 
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Genera. 


Species. 


Auct.  Vulgar  JSfqmes, 


323  Stnamdra^  •  1  grandiflora  - 
324 

326 


Saururus 
Bcnuifl.-  - 

S'fNAPIS    - 

it 


-  1  cernaus  •    "    - 

-  1  ternatam    -    - 

-  1  nigra      -    •    - 
~  2  repens    •    •    * 

[pkmi-faoHd,] 

327  SiDA  «    -    -  1  arbatilon    - 

-  2  spinosa       -    - 

328  Sbcal*   -    -  1  vemuopuc.  -^    •* 

[kj^femumque,] 

329  Stipa-    -    •  1  Tirginiana  •    • 

330  SoiiAinnc     -  1  carolinenae     ^ 

.  2  nigrum  -    -    • 

-  3  lycopersiooD.  c. 

-  4  dQlcamara 
«*  6  taberotiUBy  c.  • 

•  6  netoDgena,  c.  - 

-  1  Tolgarta      •    • 

-  1  Tulgaria      -    - 

-  2  aareas        -    • 

-  I  nigra     •    -    - 

-  2  sericea  -    -    - 

-  1  trifbliatiim 
^  1  catesbei      -    • 

SttlosavthesI  hispida       -    - 
SoLiDAQO     -  1  eaDadeasis 

-  2  procera      *    - 

-  3  bicolor        -    - 

-  4  nemoralis    -    - 

•  6  odora     -    •    - 

•  6  latifolia      •    - 

-  7  petiolaris    •    - 

•  d  nlmifolia     -    - 

-  9  qnerciibUa 
[var,  s.  eanadensu, 

•  10  Aexicaolis 

338  SAmoTHa^    -  1  qninquinerria 

339  Samolus-    -  1  panrilOionM 


Nut. 

Lin. 

id.- 

Lin. 

Mftr. 


Liza^^sTaily  podding 
Stone-cross 
Husturd,  Uack 


331 
332 

333 

334 

335 
336 
387 


SlDA    «     - 

Sbcal*   - 

Stipa  -    - 
SoiiAinnc 

(C 

Strivoa  - 
Senkcio  • 

Salix-    - 

Sisov  -r    - 

SlLBHB      ' 


*  Wild.    l|alli>w,  Indian 
-  Lin.  thomey 

*  id.        Rye^  spring 


SAmOTHRA 

Samolus - 


Per. 

Lin. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

Mm. 

id. 

Lin. 

id. 

Mx. 

Lin. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

Ait. 

Mg. 
Ait. 
Wild. 
Mtr. 

] 
Ait. 

Raf. 

id. 


Featber  Grass 

Nightshade 

Ua€k 

Love  Apple,  tomntoe 

Bitter-sweet 

potatoes,  comaooD 

Eggplant 

Ulao,  common 

Oroondsel,  comokon 
goldeit 

Willow,  Uack,  rough 
ozier 

Honey  wort,  lhree*ItaT. 

Snap  Dragon 

Stylosanthes,  hispid 

GoUen  Rod  of  Canada 
tall 

2-colored 
woodland 
scented 
bKuuUf. 
late-flow'g; 
elm-leaved 
oak-leaved. 

Do.  crooked^temmed 
Gentian,  bastard 
Water  Pimpernel 
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Genera. 

Species, 

Auct. 

Vulgar  Mames. 

340  Sagittaria  - 

1  sagittifolia 

•  Mx. 

Arrow-bead 

[yar,  2.  afoliis 

o6- 

j^ 

tusis,  6foL  Has-         - 

iatis, .  hab,  pcUud    ' 

Indiatifz^ 

* 

341  Sparganium- 

1  ramosum     - 

-  Sth. 

Burr  Reed 

342    SiLPHIUM        - 

1  trifoliatum  - 

-  Lin. 

Cbrysantbemum,  bas. 

<^         -    - 

2  terebiDthaceam  id. 

343  Sisymbrium- 

1  amphibiuni 

-  id. 

Radisb,  water 

344  ScROPHULARiA  1  marilaDdicuin 

[     id. 

Figwort,  maryland 

345  Sanguinaria 

1  canadensis  - 

-  id. 

Puccoon                      ^ 

346  Spbrgula     - 

1  arvensis 

-  id. 

Spergula,  com,  field 

347    SCANDIX  -      - 

\  procumbens 

-  id. 

Cicely,  herb 

348  SiUM        -    . 

1  latifolium    - 

-  id. 

Parsnip,  water                        ^^ 

349  SciRPus  -     - 

1  palustris 

-  id. 

Club-rush 

«          -    - 

2  capillaris    - 

-  id. 

small,  capill 

«         .    . 

3  maculatus  - 

-  id. 

spotted 

u          .     , 

4  echinatus    - 

.-Mg. 

spiked 

350    SCHOENUS       - 

1  glomeratus- 

-  Lin. 

Bog-rusb,  round-beadM 

351  Spigelia-    - 

1  marilandica 

-  id. 

Pink-root,  Carolina 

352  Sapondria  - 

1  officinalis    - 

-  id. 

Bniisewort,  officinal 

<*         -     - 

2  viilosa 

-  Raf. 

villous 

353  Sptnacia      - 

1  oleracea 

•  Lin. 

Spinage,  common           '  j. 
Thyme,  common 

364  Thymus  -    - 

1  vnlgaris 

-  id. 

355  Thapsia-    - 

1  trifbliata     - 

-  id. 

Fennel,  scorching 

• 

356  Triticum    - 

1  oestiyum 

.  id. 

Wheat,  suiriber 

^iiyhtrnumque 

•1 

• 

#4 

357  Teucrium    - 

1  Tirginicum  - 

-  id. 

G  ermander,  Virginian 

M                .       . 

2  canadense  - 

-  id. 

Canadian              \  k 
Shepherd^s  Purse                    ^ 

358  Thlapsi  -    - 

1  alliaceam   - 

-  id. 

359  Tecoma  -    - 

1  radicans 

-  Jus. 

Flea-wort 

360  Thuya    -    - 

1  occidentalis 

-  Lin. 

Cedar,  white 

361  Taxus     -    - 

1  canadensis  - 

-  Mrs. 

YeW  Tree,  canaflian 

362  Trillium     - 

1  cernuum     - 

-  Lin. 

Nightshade,  three-lf. 

363  Tripsacum  - 

1  dactyloides 

-  id. 

Tripsacum. 

364  Thalictum  - 

1  ragosum      - 

-  Wild. 

Meadow  Rue,  rough 

a         .    . 

2  dioicura 

-  Lin. 

Do.  dioicious 

365  TiLiA      -    - 

1  americana  - 

-  Mi. 

Linden  Tree 

366  Thesium-    - 

1  umbellatum 

•  Lin, 

Toad-flax, 

VOL.  II. 
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367Tradcscaiitia1  virgiDicam - 

.  id. 

Spiderwort 

*i    368  Tai#acetuw 

[-  1  Tulgaip 

.id. 

Tansey,  common 

369  Tephrosia 

•  1  virgiDiana  - 

-  Per. 

Tephrosia,  Virginian 

370  TrtchostemaI  dichotoma  - 

•'  Lin. 

Tricfaostema,  annnal 

^71  Trifolium 

-  1  repens 

-  id. 

Clover,  white 

a 

-  2  pratense,  c. 

-id. 

red 

ii 

-  3  anrense 

-  id. 

hare?s  foot 

372  TovARA  - 

-  1  latifolia 

-  Adam.  Cat^s  tail,  broad  leaved 

^;           373  TrPHA    - 

-  1  latifolia      - 

-  Lip. 

Tovara,  lai^-teaved 

3T4  Urtica   - 

1  dioicia 

-id. 

Nettle,  common 

« 

-  2  pnnaila 

-id. 

Richweed 

a 

«  3  canescens   - 

w  Mtr. 

• 

[similans.  U,  cZtotc] 

375   UVULARIA 

-  1  perforata   - 

-  Lfn. 

15ellwort 

376  Ulmvs     - 

• 

-  1  americaDa  - 

-id. 

Elm  Tree,  am.  white 

« 

-  2  aspera 

-  id. 

red,  rough 

377  Utricularta  1  vulg^aris 

-  Per. 

Millfoil,  water,  common, 

V378  Veratrvh 

-  1  luteum 

.  id. 

Hellebore,  yellow-flor. 

(( 

-  2  viride 

-  Ait. 

Indian  Poke 

« 

-  3  angustifolinm 

-  Per. 

narrow-W. 

879  Viburnum 

-  1  acerifoliam- 

-  Lin. 

Viburnum,  maple-lf. 

« 

-  2  pruDifolium 

-  id. 

Haw,  black 

*              « 

-  3  deDtatam    - 

-id. 

Arrow-wood 

a 

-  4  lentagfo 

-  id. 

pear-IeavcA 

380  Veronica 

-  1  officinalis    - 

-  id. 

Speedwell,  officinal 

u 

-  2  virginica     - 

-  id. 

Virginia 

SK        '' 

-  3  Scutellaria  - 

-  id. 

scull-cap 

u 

-  4  agrestis 

-  id. 

Forget-me-not 

y. '                      c<           . 

-  5  uliginosa     - 

-  Raf. 

slimy 

If:           381  ViTis       - 

-  1  pederacea  - 

-  Wild. 

Creeper,  common 

« 

-  2  vulpina 

-  Lin. 

Grape,  fox 

4 

-  3  labnisca 

• 

-id. 

common,  wiM 

<c 

-  4  m^tivalos    - 

-  Mx. 

chicken 

[Pro  vinario.  spec. 

2.  veL  3.  vit. 

vi- 

« 

tif,  coluntur  hie,] 

^82  Vaccinium 

'  1  stamineum  - 

4 

-  Lin. 

Whortleberry 

<« 

•*  2  resinosam  - 

-  Ait. 

Huckleberry,  black 

(i 

•  3  D»acrocarpa 

-id. 

Cranberry;  ameiicaa 

AFPSmCS. 

sm 

Genera. 

Spedei, 

AucL 

Vulgar  Namee, 

383  Viola     - 

-  1  sagittata     - 

-  id. 

Violet)  arrow-Ieaved . 

<( 

-2  pubesceas  - 

-  id. 

pubescei^t 

u 

-  3  debilis 

-Mg» 

delicate 

it 

-  4  canadensis  t- 

-  MiK 

Caoadian 

•< 

-  5  pedata 

-  id. 

maltifid               ^ 

« 

-  6  laineeolata:  - 

-  id.  • 

lanceolate 

it 

-  7  primulcefolkr 

-id. 

prunrose-leared^ 

384  VerbasovH 

-  1'  tIbapsQs 

-  id. 

MtdleiD,  white 

« 

-  i  lychiiitis     - 

.  id. 

386  V18CUM   - 

-  t  aabam 

-%. 

Misletoe 

386  Verbesina 

-  I  virfinica    - 

-  id. 

Verbisini^  Virginian 

387  ViciA      - 

-  1  americana  - 

-  Wild. 

Vetch,  american 

388  VerbI:na 

-  1  paniculata  - 

-  Lb. 

Vervain,  panicled 

« 

-  2  iHTticifoliar  - 

-  id. 

nettle-leaved 

<c 

-  3  stricfa 

-id. 

erect 

ii 

-  4  caroliDiana 

-  id. 

carolinia' 

389  Xanthium 

-  1  strmnarioii^- 

-  LId-. 

Cockle  Burr 

390  Xantuoxylon  1  fraxinifoliUm 

•  MrsK 

Ash,  prickly 

391  Zanthoriza 

-  1  apiiiblia 

-  Liik 

Yellow    Root 

392  Zea 

-  1  maySyC. 

-  Wild. 

Indian  Corn 

\varut,  2.  vel  : 

3.] 

393  Zapania- 

-  1  Dodiflora    - 

- 

CRYPTOaAMIA. 


FILICE8. 
FERNS; 

394  Adianthum  -  1  pedatsm     -    -  Lin.. 

395  AsPLENiuH  -  1  ryzophyllnm   -  id. 

-  -  2  ebeneum     -    -  Ait. 

-  -  3  pinnatifidum    -  Nut. 

-  -  4  scolopendrium    Crt. 

396  EqirisETUM  -  1  sylvaticum  -    -  Lin. 

"  -  -  2  hyettiale  -  -  id". 
39r  LicopoDiUM  -  [spec,  5.  vet,  6.]  id. 
398  Osmund  A     -  1  spectabilis  -    -  Wild. 

-  -  2  interrupta  -    -  Mac. 
'    •  3  virginica    -    -  lin. 


(( 


a 


a 


^ 


u 


u 


4. 

Maiden  Hair     **• 
Spleenwort,  root-lf. 
Do.  ivory^^talked 

Do.  hcirtVton^^ 

Horde  tail 

Shave-grass 

Cldb-moiH 

Osmunda,  shewy 

interrupted 
Virginian 
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d99  0N0CLEA-    -  1  sensibilis     -    -  id.        Oboclea,  senaitiTe  fern 


*  K- 


t. 


MUSCI. 


MOSSES. 

400  Briuh       -  -  Lid.  Thread  Moss 

401  FoNTANALis  -  id.  Water  moss 

402  Hypnum     -  •  id  Feather  MqK». 

403  Mnium       -  -  id.  Marsh  Mosv  : 

404  Phascum   •  -  id.  Earth  Moss 
^  ^              405  Sfhagnum  -  -  id.  Bog  Mos9 

FUNGI 
ikuSHROOMS. 

406  Agaricus  •  -      1  integer        -  -  Lin. 

'^  -  -        -      2  campestris  -  •  id. 

V  ,       "       .  -  -        -      3  miptica       -  -  Raf. 

w7  BotKTUs  r  .        .      1  cinnabarinus  -  Lin. 

"  -  -        -      2  xanthropora  -  id. 

3  hematapora  -  Raf. 


« 


.f 


408  Pezzia      •        .      -         Cup  Mushroom 

409  LicBENES  -        -      -  [spec.  2.  vel,  3 .] 

[Af  WfiWrtc'*  pictwre  of  LotdsviUe."] 

CATAIiOGUE 

plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Nachitoches  on  Red  river,  La« 


Acer,  Megundo.    Flowering  Ash.    Box  Elder,  inhabiting  the  banks  of 

Red  river. 
JEsculusj  Pavia,    Buck  eye.     A  Shrub:  Flowers  scarlet;  inhabiting 

sandy  hills.    The  Creoles  use  the  bark  of  the  root 

as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing. 
•AUiris^farinosaL  Star  wort,  found  on  the  high  lands,  two  miles  west 

of  Nachitoches. 
Amaranihus,  AVms^  1 

<(  Hyhrridusj     L  common  in  fields  and  road  side?. 

"  SanguinevSf   J 


'.T. 
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Amorphay  Angusiifolia,      Wild  Indigo;  inhabits  borflers  of  swampt 

and  lakes. 

Andromeda,  Angusti/olia,  ^ 

Anemoncj  Memorosa,  )       Anemone;  inhabiting  sandy  hills  near 

"      Tenella.  \  Jled  River. 

Anthemis^  Arvensis.  May  weed ;  common  on  road  sides. 

Aralia^  Racemosa,  Spikenard. 

^^     Midicaulis.         .  Sarsaparilla;  hab.  growing  in  abundance  half 

a  mile  east  of  Grand  Ecor.    . 
Aristolochiaj  Serpentariaj  Virginia  Snake  root;  growing  eight  miles 

north  east  of  NaehitocbeS.     • 

Arum,  Triphyllum,  )      Indian  Turnip;  growing  foar  mrites  UkA 

^^     Dracontium.  )        ^  of  Nachitoches  on  the  river  banks. 

Asclepias,  Debilis, 

"  Incamataf 

"  FariegatOf 

^^  Acuminata^         ^     Milk  weed. 

"  VerticilUUaf 

"  Tuberosa,  Pleurisy  root;  growing  in  abundance. 

"  LanceolatOj       J      This  species  was  discovered  in  the  year 

1819,  by  professor  Ives,  on  the  plaiijig ' 

two  miles  east  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  * T 

have  since  found  it  in  the  vicinity  of 

Nachitoches. 

Aster,  GraciHsj  Star  wort, 

^'     Angustifolius 

Azalea,  Fiscosa,  ) 

"       Nitida,  >  Honey  Suckle. 

"        Glauca.  ) 

Bidens,  Connata^  hab.  sandy  hills. 

(^        Chrysanthemoidee, 

mgnonia,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^,^^„ 

Cactus,  Opuntia.    Prickley  Pear. 

"        Flagelli/ormis. 
Campanula,  RotundifoUa,  Bell  Flower. 

'^  Acuminata. 

Caprifolium,  Gratum,  Honey  suckle:  Woodbine, 

"  Parviflorum,, 

Carex,  Paniculata, 

"       Ovalis, 

"       Crinita, 

"      Hirsuta, 


510  Mmaxmx, 

.■« 

Ckmioy  Chamaeriitti,        1 
^<       MarylandicOf        >  SenflitiTt  Pea. 
"       Nictitans.  ) 

CasiOMa^  Pumile;^  ChioquapiD. 

Cat€i^)aj  Syringcefolia;  Cutaftpa  Tr«e. 

Oephalanihuij  Ocddentalie;  Button^  Bush. 

Cercis,  Canadensis:  Judas  Tree. 

ChamarepSf  Hystris;  Palmetto.^ 

*-    Chenopodium^  Auththdnticum;  Worm  seed. 

(lawDoli^lusy  Baiaius;  Sweet  potatoe; 

::  ^^■'      JMomiog  Glory. 

Comusy  Florida;  Dogwood. 

<^        Alba^  grows  from  five  to  twelve  feet  high. 

CorydaliSf  Glancaj  ^ 

,     CrategWj  Pyrafolia,         ") 

'<         Glandulosaj        >  Hawthorn. 
"         Parvifoliaj         ) 

Cupresses^  disticha:  Cypress  tree,  id  eitenbive  swUinps  and  lakeff. 
.|«^t:'''''^^^in..   i  I'adie'.  supper,  in  low  groond. 

.'-    .  Datura^  stYamonium;  Thorn  apple.    Jamestown  weed,  common. 

Delphinium^  azureum;        >  LarksDur 
"  eonsolidum;    J  '^  ' 

Diospyrus,  Vtrginiana;  Persimon. 

Erigeron^  bellidifolium;  Rattlesnake  plantain. 

Erythrinay  herbacea;  Coral  plant,  hab.  on  the  sandy  hilfo  between'  tihe 

Red  and  Sabine  rivers.    Flowers  scariet. 

'E(upati»rium,  perfoliaium;  Thorough  wort. 

^JPI^  ^f  Pilosum; 

^yj^'SifmthuSj  acuminata;  White  Ash. 

If     (Sehei^&im,  Mttidum;  Carolina  Jessamine,  hab.  found  growing  near  a 

*^  bayou  one  mile  west  of  Nachitoches.    Scarce; 

flowers  deep  yellow,  very  fragi»nt. 

t    Geranium^  Robertianum; 

Geum,strictum;  )    . 

"      Virginianumy  \  ^^®°®» 

GleditschiajTriacanthos;  Honey  locust;  a  large  tree  growing  near  the 

^  Sabine  river;  pods  contain  a  sweet  pulp,  which 

is  in  large  doses  a  gentle  laxative. 
Crymnocladus,  Canadensis;  Kentucky  coffee  tree:  pods  large^  brown. 

Called  by  the  French,  Chicot. 


JJalesia,  dipiera;  on  the  banks  of  Red  ri^er. 

Hihiscusy  Esculenius,    Okra,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Hottonioy  inflaia; 

Hypericum,  Canadensis;    1 

<<         perforaUm^      iSi.  J^hn^fi  v^. 

"         parvi/lorvm.    J  *  . .  ^ 

l^x,  opaca;  ) 

<<    camne,  >  HoUy^    An  eter  greeny  beiTi«i  red. 

'ipomeaj  lyitis;  Cypress  vine. 

Iris,  Firginica;  Flear  de  luce,  in  low  marshy  situatians. 
Juglans,  olive/ormis;  Peccan  tree,  growing  in  abundance. 
Kalmia^  angustifolia:  . 

Ltamium,  amplexicaule; 
Laurus,  btnzwn;  Spice  wood. 
<<        Sassafras;  Sassafras.    Gum  is  useful  for  inflamed  eyes. 

SiLLlMAN. 

JApuidamberj  styracijiwi,;  Sweet  gnm  tree.  « 

Lobelia,  cardinalis;  Ked  cardinal  flower. 

"         syphilitica;  ^ . 

Jjysimachiaf  racemosa;  .   "^'    # 

<^  quadrifolia; 

<^  angustifolia. 

Magnolia,  glauca;  Sweet  bay. 

"         grandiflora;  Big  Laurel. 
Mah>a,  Caloliniana; 
Mitchella,  Repens; 

Monarda,  Kalmiana:  Oswego  tea,  on  the  high  lands  S.  W.of  Ai 

of  Nachitoches. 

<<         Clinopodidj 

*^        kirsuta, 
Myrica,  cerifera;  Wax  myrtle. 
Neottia,  cemuaj 

"       tortilis.  • 

Nyssa,  vUlosa;  Sour  gum  tree. 
Oenothera,  glauca, 
**         parvijlora, 

Passiflora,  lutea;  1  t%      -     a 

Tl         '  ^  i  Passionflower. 

"         tncamata.       )  *"™'*''  -vt^^i. 

Phytolacca,  decandria;  Poke  weed.  ' 

Podopyhllum^  peltatum}  Mandrake^  May  apple. 
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/"'r '"' ,^t«,        h-dy  hills. 

Quercus.    Oak  tree. 

Ranunculus,  j^^mr    )  Butter  cbp. 

Ridnisj  communis.     Palma  christi. 

Robinioj  Viacosa:  Locust  tree.    A  highly  ornamental  tree. 

Rhus^  Vemix;  Poison  sumach. 

Sabbatia,  angularis;  American  centaui^r. 

Sagittaria,  falcata;  )    .  ,       , 

«         hastata.  \  Arrow  ncaa. 

Salix  nigra;  Willow,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

Sangiiisin'ba^  Canadensis;  Burnet,  hab.  on  hills;  found  growing  on  the 

bluff  near  the  town  of  Nachitoches. 
Sarra4itniaypsiUacwa;'\u  swamps;  jQowem  on  long  peduncles. 
Sehrankia^  vncmata;  sensitive  briar:  flowers  red,  in  globular  spikes^ 

very  fragrant. 
S«.,//an-a,^^^^^    j  o„«andyhiUs. 

j^Hiyrincium^  anceps;  Blue  eyed  grass. 
%  S&hruim^  nigrum:  Night  shade. 
Solidago^  odora;  Golden  rod. 
**         bicolor; 
«  StrictOj 

<^         lanceolaUif 
"         erecta^   ^ 
Spigelia  Marylandica:  Carolina  pink  root. 
ta,iriJo!iaia:  Indian  physic. 
mdnVirginiana: 
^jJ^HiS^-  ^'^Xkispidula, 
jK  TradescaiAia,  Virginica:  Spider  wort. 
^^^  TnlUum,  cermm:  j   ^^^  ^^y^ 

'  ITmus^  fulvns:  Red  elm,  slippery  elm. 
Vaccineum^  frondosum: 

**  Nitidum, 

Verbascum^  thapsus^  Mullen. 
Viciay  Caroliniana: 

"      Americana, 
Vtola^  pedata:  Violet, 
^" "      palmatOiy 
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ii 


tanceolata^ 

cucullataf 

dehilisy 

puhesceru^ 

bicolor. 

Fiscum^  album:  Misletoe,  a  parasitic  plant  on  treei. 
Zinnia,  Maitijlora:  On  the  banks  of  Red  rirer. 


(( 


(( 


TABLE  NO.  IV. 


The  following  is  not  giyen,  as  a  catalofne  of  the  qnadnipedi  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley, — but  as  that  of  the  most  common  animals  of  that 
class,  that  are  met  in  the  different  great  divisions  of  the  comitry. 


Bison  Elk 

Grizzly  Bear  Virginia  Deer 

Panther;  two  or  three  Cougar 


varieties. 
Black  Bear 
Black  Wolf 
Prairie  Wolf 
Beaver 
Skunk 
Opossum 

Maryland  Marmot 
Prairie  I)og 
Musk  Rat 
Rabbit 


Bay  Lynx 
Wild  Cat 
Indian  Dog 
Red  Fox 
Hare 

Pouched  Rator 
Gopher 
Ground  Squirrel 


Grey  Fox 

Pronghomed  Antelope 

Mountain  Sheep 

Raccoon 

Badger  h^'' 

Mink  *?s^;^  € 

Otter 

Rustic  Mouse 

Meadow  Mouse 

Mu8  Muscuhts 

Domestic  Rat 


White  nosed  Squirrel    New  York  Bat 
Gray  Squirrel  Carolina  Bat 

Leaping  Mouse  Ground  Mole 


."'  -■ 
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TABLE  NO.  V. 

The  following  catalogue  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  num^ 
ber  of  Western  birds;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  birds  most  frequently 
seen  in  the  great  divisions  are  included  here. 
Turkey  Buzzard  Red  eared  Owl 

Bald  Eagle  Barred  Owl 

Fish  Hawk  Hawk  Owl 

American  Buzzard  Great  Owl 

Marsh  Hawk  Great  American  Shrike 

voju  It  65 
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Prairie  Hen 
Swallow  tailed  Falcon 
American  Sparrow  Hawk 
Ring  tailed  ;Eagle 
Red  shooldered  Hawk 
Mississippi  T^ite 
Sharp  shinned  Hawk 
Slate  colored  H:iwk 
Long  eared  Owl 
Virginia  eared  Owl 
Pewee  Fly-catcher 
Cedar  Bird 
Ferruginous  Thrash 
Cat  Bird 
Brown  Thrush 
Hocking  Bird 
Golden  crowned  Thrush 
Red  breasted  Thrush 
Water  Thrush 

lied  Bird,  or  Virginia  Cardinal 
^  *Blue  winged  yellow  Warbler 
Blue  Bird 

Black  poll  Warbler 
Bine  yellow  backed  Warbler 
Winter  Wren 
Csrulean  Warbler 
Great  Carolina  Wren 
Jffarsh  Wren 
Barn  Swallow 
"Bank  Swallow 
Chimney  Swallow 
Purple  Martin 
Whip-poor-will 
Spanish  Whippoor-wHl 
Night  Hawk 
Sky  Lark 
Red  Lark 

Black  capped  Titmouse 
Black  throated  Bunting 
Hairy  Woodpecker 
fied  bellied  woodpecker 


Louisianan  Tannager 

Scarlet  Tannager 

Tyrant  Fly -catcher 

Louisiana  Fly-catcher 

Canada  Fly-catcher 

Yellow  breasted  Chat 

White-eyed  Fly-catcher 

American  Red  Start 

Red-eyed  Fly-catcher 

Green  Mack  capped  Fly-catcher 

Towhee  Bunting 

Chipping  Sparrow 

Cow  Bird 

Yellow  bird 

Yellow  hemp  Bird 

Song  Sparrow 

Purple  Finch 

Lesser  red  Poll 

Snow  Bird 

Oardinal  Grossbeak 

Pine  Grossbeak 

American  Grossbeak 

Purple  Grackle 

Red  winged  Starling 

Baltimore  Bird 

Orchard'Oriole 

Yellow  headed  Oriole 

Meadow  Lark 

Robin  Red-breast 

White  breasted  Nut-thatch. 

Red  bellied  Nut-thatch 

Raven 

Crow 

Magpie 

Bluejay 

Ruby  throated  Humming  birrt 

Belted  Kingfisher 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

Downey  woodpecker 

Great  marbled  God  wit 

Horned  Grackle 
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Carol itia  paroquet 
Wild  Turkey 
Pinnated  Grouse 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Vii^inia  Partridge 
Passage  Pigeon 
Carolina  Pigeon 
Killdeer 
Golden  plover 
Hooping  Crane 
Sandhill  Crane 
Great  Heron 
Green  Heron 
Night  Heron 
Long  billed  Curlew 
Little  Wood  Cock 
Willet 

Stone  Curlew 
Tell  tale  Godwit 
Solitary  Sandpiper 
Semi  palmated  Sandpiper 
Y^ellow  shank^9  Snipe 


Common  Coot 
Laughing  Gull 
Marshtern 
Lessertem 

Rough  billed  Pelican- 
Brown  Pelican 
Cormorant 
Swan 

Canadian  Goose 
Barnacle  Groose 
White  fronted  Goose 
Blue  winged  Teal 
BuiHe  headed  Duck 
Wild  Duck 
Summer  Duck 
Scaup  Duck 
Wood  Duck 
Pintailed  Duck 
Golden  eye 
American  Widgeon 
Red  breasted  Merganser 
Hooded  Merganser 


j.- 


TABLE  NO.  VL 


Number  of  communicants  belonging  to  the  Methodist  church  in  t&e 

Western  country,  in  1826,  was  nearly  as  follows: —  ,  :  : . 

In  the  state  of  Ohio, 40,40gi 

In  Kentucky, 20,560 

In  Indiana,              -         -        -         -         -        -         -  11,800 

In  Illinois,               3,680 

In  Missouri, 2,360 

In  Tennessee, 27,890 

In  Alabama, 7.400 

In  Mississippi, 6,750 

In  Louisiana, ^1,250 

In  Arkansas  Territory, 600 

Totaly  122,680 
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It  18  estimated,  that  the  Methodist  congregations  contain,  on  an  av- 
eragfe,  five  or  six  hearers  to  every  communicant.  Admitting  this  to 
be  correct,  the  aggregate  numbers,  including  communicants  and  hear- 
ef%  composing  the  Methodist  congregations  in  the  West,  will  amount 
to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand.  The  number  of  itinerant  minis- 
ters in  the  Western  country  was,  in  1826,  four  hundred  and  eighty  five. 
The  number  of  local  ministers  can  not  be  less,  than  between  six  and 
eight  hundred. 

f.  There  are  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  conunnnicants  in  this 
church,  west  of  the  mountains,  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, not  included  in  the  foregoing  account 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  Western  country  together,  it  seems  evi- 
dent, that  the  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  denomination;  and 
that  next  to  them,  are  the  Presbyterians.    It  is  believed,  that  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  society;  but  they 
«  are  not  very  numerous  in  any  other  Western  state. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  are  numerous  and  increasing. — 
Their  cong^gationS  are  chiefly  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
lliere  are  considerable  numbers  of  Tunkers  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri. They  areGermans,  and  are  distinguished  by  wearing  long  beards. 
i^  There  are  some  of  the  people,  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  a 
ftw  Unitarians,  though  it  is  not  known,  that  there  are  any  organized 
Unitarian  societies. 

The  number  of  societies  of  each  of  these  denominations  respective- 
ly, we  have  no  means  of  estimating  from  any  certain  data.  We  give 
the  following,  as  the  estimate  of  our  own  observation: 

Regular  Presbyterian  societies  in  the  Western  country,  300 

f^  ;|lcgular  Baptist  do. 140 

v^A,Catbolic  do. 60 


4 
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.  Exports  from  Louisiana  by  New  Orleans,  and  from  Alabama  chiefly 

by  Mobile. 

1821.        Louisiana, ^,200,172 

same  year  Alabama, 108,960 

.     1822.        Louisiana, 7,978.664 

"           Alabama,  -        -        -        -        -        -  209,748 

1823.        Louisiana, 7,779^72. 
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u 

Alabama, 

1824. 

LoaisiaDa, 

a 

Alabama, 

1826, 

Louisiana, 

u 

Alabama, 

1827. 

Louisiana, 

* 

Alabama, 

202,387 

10.965,234 

691,897 

9,048,506 

1,518,701 

10,602,832 

991,897 


The  shipping  of  New  Orleans  in  1822,  was  114,149  tons.  In  1827» 
^04,460  tons.  The  city  improvements  from  1825,  have  amounted  to 
655,439  dollars.  Of  the  single  article  of  lead,  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  amount  shipped  on  the  Mississippi,  from  Fever  river  on  the  UiUper 
Mississippi,  and  from  Missouri,  will  exceed  this  year,  (1828,)  6,000,000 
lbs. 


TABLE  NO.  VIII 
lilST  OF  STEAAI  BOATS 


Mimes  of  Steam  boats. 

Whtre  builL 

Ab.  Tons. 

Daie. 

Andrew  Jackson, 

Cincinnati, 

300 

1824 

Atalanta, 

u 

150 

1825 

Ariel, 

(t 

50 

ti 

Aurora, 

Steubenville, 

100 

u 

Amazon, 

Cincinnati, 

350 

1826 

Atlas, 

u 

25 

u 

Belle  Creole, 

u 

140 

1022 

Belvidere, 

Portsmouth, 

180 

1824 

Bolivar, 

Pittsbui^, 

120 

tt       • 

Ben.  Franklin, 

Cincinnati, 

160 

1826 

Beaver, 

u 

150 

1827 

Baltimore, 

Pittsburg, 

30 

1828 

Cavalier, 

Cincinnati, 

180 

1822 

Caledonia, 

ii 

S75 

1824 

Cleopatra, 

New  Albany, 

130 

u 

Colombia, 

Cincinnati, 

200 

1825 

Caravan, 

(( 

250 

u 

Columbus, 

Pittsburg, 

330 

1826 

Commerce, 

(( 

200 

u 

Crusader, 

Petersburgh, 

160 

ti 

Courtland, 

Cincinnati, 

200 

ti 

Clinton, 

130 

cc 

Cincinnati, 

IK 

it 

a 

AoMM  of  Steam  boats. 

Whir,  b«Ut. 

A-o.  Ton*. 

=^= 

Cumberland, 

Pittsburg, 

1827 

Cooaa, 

160 

Criterion, 

New  Albany, 

" 

" 

Decatur, 

" 

30 

1B25 

Daniel  Boone, 

" 

260 

1826 

De  Witt  Clinton, 

Pittsburg, 

ISO 

" 

Dolphin, 
DiaBa, 

Cincinnati, 

100 

Portsmouth, 

90 

1828 

Emerald, 

New  Albany, 

£ssex. 

Pittsburg, 

160 

1826 

Echo, 

200 

1827 

Feliciana, 

Philadelphia, 

300 

1820 

Facility, 

Fairy, 

Fame, 

Cincinnati, 

too 

1826 

Pittsburg, 

40 
275 

1827 

Florida, 

300 

Gen.  Washington, 

Cincinnati, 

370 

1824 

Gen.  Pike, 

Big  Bone, 

130 

" 

Gen.  Wayne, 

Pittsburg, 

300 

1825 

Gen.  Carroll, 

Cincinnati, 

27fi 

1826 

Gen.  Marion, 

" 

60 

" 

Grampus,  a  tow  boat, 

250 

Gen.  Coffee", 

Piltsburg, 

150 

" 

Helen  M'Gregor, 

Cincinnati, 

360 

1824 

Hercules,  ofoMtoai, 

175 

1826 

Hamilton, 

" 

170 

" 

H.mlreas, 

New  Albany, 

880 

" 

Hibernia, 

" 

270 

" 

Hercules, 

Pittsburg, 

150 

" 

Herald, 

Indiana, 

New  Albany, 

120 

18K3 

lolegrity. 

Cincinnati, 

70 

1827 

Isabella, 

Marietta, 

200 

" 

ninniB, 

Pittsburg, 

too 

1828 

Jubilee, 

" 

200 

1826 

Josephine, 

CincinnaU, 

30 

" 

John  M'Lean, 

Kenhana, 

" 

20 

1828 

" 

100 

1824 

La  Fayette, 

Pittsliurg, 

130 

1825 

Liberator, 

350 

Lexingtno, 

Lady  WnshinfttoQ, 

Louisville, 

200 

Pittsbui^, 

120 

1826 

Lady  of  the  Lake, 

New  Albany, 

126 

" 

La  Grange, 

Wheeling, 

130 

1897 

Muakinguin, 

Marietta, 
Pittsburg, 

150 
130 

1824 
1825 
1827 

1828 

Maryland, 
Monteztima., 

Cincinnati, 

160 
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JVamea  of  Suam  boaU. 

mere  bmlt. 

~mrf^n— 

Datt. 

Monongaheia, 

Bridgepart, 

30 

)8«8 

Mounl^iineer, 

130 

MisatHiri, 

Pittsburg, 

100 

« 

Nnchilocbea, 

Cincinaati, 

" 

1826 

Native, 

« 

40 

1827 

Kew  York, 

PiUabai^, 

376 

" 

Sorth  America, 

300 

Heptane, 

<' 

160 

1B88 

Opelousas 

Cincionati, 

100 

1826 

Ontario, 

Silver  Creek, 

Oregon, 

Marietta, 

eoo 

1827 

P'ttsburgfa, 

Pillabui^, 

130 

1823 

Paul  Jones, 

300 

1826 

Post  Boy,  a  tow  boat, 

New  York, 

200 

" 

Plough  Boy, 

New  Albany, 

100 

" 

Patriot, 

Cincinnati, 

260 

Pioneer, 

" 

WW 

« 

" 

330 

1826 

Phtebua, 

60 

Pilot, 

Big  Bon«, 

100 

« 

Pocahontas, 

Pitlabnrg, 

2S0 

« 

Pennaylvania, 

100 

1827 

Pitia.  L  Wheel'g.  Packet 

u 

IfiO 

11 

Porpoiie,  a  tow  boat, 

Cincinnati, 

300 

1828 

Rambler, 

PittBburg, 

120 

1823 

Red  River, 

Marietta, 

100 

1824 

Rob  Roy, 

Cincinnati, 

260 

« 

Robert  Emmelt, 

Lonisvitle, 

40 

1826 

Reindeer, 

Bridgeport, 

50 

1886 

Rover, 

Cincinnati, 

70 

1827 

Bed  Kover, 

Marietta, 

30 

1888 

Shamrock, 

Pittsburg, 

60 

1827 

Star, 

Speedwell, 

Big  Bone, 

>i 

« 

St.  Jobn, 

Cincinnati, 

76 

Tecumseh, 

11 

too 

1626 

Tuscumbia, 

11 

260 

Triton, 

30 

u 

Velocipede, 

70 

1824 

Vii^inia, 

" 

130 

1826 

Wasbita, 

New  Albany, 

70 

11 

Wm.  Tell, 

New  Richmond, 

Wm.  U.  DuDcan, 

Piltdburg, 

" 

1827 

Warren, 

Marietta, 

100 

Warrior 

» 

70 

K 

Waverly, 

Cincinnati, 

100 

1828 

SBD  AKRNDIX. 

TABLE  NO.  IX 

The  militia  of  the  Western  country,  if  fully  organized  acconling  to 
tiie  reqQirementB  of  the  law,  would  amount  to  between  3  and  400,000. 

The  United  States^  troops  in  the  Western  country,  are  stationed  as 
follows: 

The  troops  stationed  in  this  department  consist  of  five  companies  of 
the  4th  Regiment  of  Artillery,  with  the  Ist,  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  Regri- 
metits  of  Infantry  occupying  at  the  time  of  inspection  (between  the 
16th  November,  1821,  and  the  6th  of  November,  1823,)  the  potts  and 
places  which  follow,  viz: 

1.  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana,  1st  Regiment  Infantry. 

2.  Powder  Magazine,  New  Orleans,  a  Lieutenant^s  guard. 

3.  Fort  St.  Philip,  La.,  one  company  4th  Artillery. 

4.  The  city  of  Pensacola,  one  company  4th  Infantry. 

5.  Fort  Carlos  Barrancas,  one  company  4th  Artillery. 

6.  Cantonment  near  Barrancas,  one  company  4th  Infantry. 

7.  Fort  St.  Marks,  East  Florida,  two  companies  4th  Artillery. 

8.  Fort  Bowyer,  Mobile  Point,  one  company  4th  Infantry. 

9.  Petit  roquille,'  La.,  one  company  4th  Artillery. 

10.  Fort  Selden,  La.,  fiTe.companies  7th  Infantry,  four  of  which  are 
now  (December,  1822,)  at  cantonment  Jessap. 

11.  Cantonment  Taylor,  Sulphur  Fork,  Red  River^  one  company 

7th  Infantry. 

12.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  five  companies  7th  Infantry. 

13  Fort  Atkinson,  Council  Bluffs,  Missouri,  the  6th  Regiment  Infantry. 

14.  Fort  St.  Anthony,  Mississippi  River,  six  companies  5th  infantry. 

15.  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien^  two  companies  5th  Infantry. 

16.  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  one  company  5th  Infantry. 

17.  Fort  Edward,  Rapide  des  Moines,  one  company  5t)i  Infantry. 

18.  St.  Louis,  Missouri  Depot. 

19.  Fort  Massac,  Illinois  Barracks. 
^0.  Arsenal,  Newport,  Kentucky. 
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